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NEW AMERICAN BUSINESS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


This work is intended as a safe and authoritative 
guide to the proper transaction of all kinds of busi- 
ness. It supplies the necessary legal and business 
information, together with the appropriate forms. 

No one man can possibly know everything about 
business; for that matter, no one man can know 
everything there is to know about any single busi- 
ness. 

Next to possessing all the knowledge in the world, 
the most valuable thing is to know where to find it; 
to be able to turn readily, with the expenditure of 
little time and small effort, to the subject sought. 

In order to transact business successfully, a man 
must carry in his head a great mass of details to be 
drawn upon when needed, or he must know exactly 
where to find information on any matter when he re- 
quires it. The person who knows where to find what 
he wants, does not have to burden his memory with 
things used perhaps only once in a lifetime, and then 
be in doubt as to whether or not he is right. 

This volume tells you what you want to know when 
you want to know it. The opinions and the mass of 
material which form it, come from the best authori- 
ties of the land—practical specialists, experienced in 
the particular kinds of business of which they re- 
spectively treat. It is a book which every man, no 
matter what his business, should have where he can 
iay his hand on it at any time. 


It is compiled upon sound, constructive business 
lines. A novice may take it as a safe instructor in 
Founding, Building and Conducting a business. Its 
collection of commercial and legal forms is so com- 
plete as to enable any person to readily draw up al- 
most any kind of business document — Contracts, 
Deeds, Leases, Mortgages, Bonds, Bills of Sale, Bills 
of Lading, Building Agreements, Articles of Partner- 
ship, Promissory Notes, Orders, Due Bills, Guaran- 
tees, Wills, etc. 


Every imaginable question that may arise in a 
business transaction is answered. It gives a history 
of and explains every phase of the Banking Business. 
It gives complete information on Stocks, Stockhold- 
ers, etc., covering Treasury Stock, Common and Pre- 
ferred Stock, Watered and Deferred Stock; what is 
Fully Paid and Non-assessable Stock; the Stockholder 
and his Rights; Dividends, etc. It covers Corpora- 
tion Bonds, Mortgages and Legal Investments; the 
Promotion and Financing of Enterprises; How to In- 
corporate a Company: form of By-Laws; Minutes of 
Meetings; how to transfer property to the company 
and how to issue stock. The Stock Exchange is 
dealt with very thoroughly ; Duties and Liabilities of 
Brokers; Market Manipulation; Trading in Grain, 
Cotton, Stocks, etc. 


There is sound advice and helpful instruction on 
such subjects as, Ordering Goods, Collections, Law- 
suits, Claims and Taxes; Income Tax; How to Buy 
and Sell Anything; Hiring and Discharging Help; 
Hiring a Minor; Building, Interests, Shipments, 
Agents, Affidavits, Bail Bonds, Insurance, Landlords 
and Tenants: Leases, Liens, Patents, Advertising, 


Coal and Land; Sending Money by Mail; How to 
Become Naturalized; Starting a Business; Discounts, 
Commissions; Window Dressing; Business Letter 
Writing and almost everything else. 


Besides its legal and practical business informa- 
tion, the work contains: 


1. Easy Lessons in Penmanship and Bookkeep- 
ing, with helpful forms and illustrative examples in 
Social and Official Correspondence. 


2. Exhaustive explanations of the various Swind- 
ling Schemes of the Day, thoroughly exposing the 
dangerous confidence games and other frauds by 
which honest farmers, bankers, merchants and busi- 
ness men generally, are so frequently victimized. 


3. The Latest Census Tables; Interest, Limita- 
tion and Exemption Laws of all the states, and a 
large amount of statistical information that cannot 
be found in any other publication. 


4. Tables for Rapid Computation and Ready Ref- 
erence, constructed so simply that they can he easily 
understood and practically used by anyone having 
the slightest knowledge of figures. 


5. A miscellaneous collection of useful and in- 
structive facts pertaining to all the Business and 
Social Relations of life. 


The innumerable points of law and valuable busi- 
ness Helps and Hints are not scattered haphazardly 
through the work, but are all arranged systematic- 
ally under appropriate headings, with index com- 
mencement words printed in bold-faced type. 
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=3|OMMERCE is King,” remarked Thomas Carlyle, and 
if the aphorism was true in his day, how much 
more truthful and pertinent is it at the present 
time! To it England owes her wealth, power, 
dominion and influence, and by means of it Amer- 
ica bids fair to outstrip all history in the achievement of coms 
mercial success and importance. 

The close and steadfast pressing of our material interests 
during the past twenty years; the wonderful inventive genius of 
our people, so richly productive.in labor and time-savéng devices 
and processes of manufacture, and their aggressive, inquisitive 
and enterprising spirit have combined to place this nation in the 
front ranks, if not in the lead, of, the great civilized powers of 
the world. The political expansion of the United States is only 
@ visible and symbolical representation of its growth in com: 
merce, manufacture, art, education and general progress. With 
our varied climates extending now from the tropics to the frozen 
north, our vast seaboard, expansive lakes, broad, rolling rivers, 
exhaustless mineral and agricultural wealth, no argument is 


necessary to establish beyond peradventure the manifest destiny 
of this nation. 
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FINANCE, CREDIT AND COMMER- 
CIAL EXCHANGE. 


Money and Credit are so closely interwoven with the 
commercial life of a nation that it is essential for every 
person engaged in business to have some knowledge of the 
part which they play in it. 

The Part Played by Banks.—As generally understood, 
bankers are merely middie men who borrow from oné 
set of persons at a rate in order to lend to another set 
at a greater rate, the difference between the two rates 
being their margin of profit. But in reality they are 
much more than this. They are conservers of a nation’s 
capital and promoters of its trade and industry. 

Tue most common function of banks is the discount of 
commercial paper running for short periods of time and 
representing actual transfers of property in the business 
world. In this way the bank exchanges its well known 
credit for the less known credit of merchants and manus: 
facturers. ; 

How Banks Increase the Potency of Capital.—By means 
of banking, a given amount of wealth acquires nearly the 
same potency when diffused among millions as when con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. Banks take the place 
of large capitalists; they gather into one fund the small 
savings or reserve-wealth of the masses, and thus render 
these as available for the employment of labor as if they 
belonged to a single possessor. And also they supply the 
knowledge and enterprise requisite for the employment of 
that wealth, which is in great part wanting on the part of 
the actual owners of it. Hence the banking system ac- 
complishes the same results as if the wealth of a country 
were concentrated in the hands of a few large capitalists, 
and yet allows of that wealth being actually diffused among 
tens of thousands of owners. The banking system, in short, 
immensely increases the potency of capital, which has 
quite as much to do with national progress as the actual 
amount of the national wealth. 

Banks, as before stated, take the place of large capitals 
ists; so that the money expended by the wealthy and en- 
terprising portion of the community in trade or industrial 
works, such as railways, etc., although dispersed in wage 
payments among the laboring classes, who do not theme 
selves employ the money thus acquired in reproductive 
industry, is not thereby withdrawn from production, see- 
ing that it immediately finds its way back into the banka, 
who employ it just as a large capitalist would. 

If there were no banks, a large portion of the money 
employed in the construction of a railway would stagnate 
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as small hoards in the hands of thousands of owners, 
apd a very long period would elapse before it became 
again available for production by returning into the hands 
of large capitalists; whereas, through the agency of banks, 
the small sums are quickly re-united, and become dis< 
posatle anew for industrial investment. In this way 
capita) is re-collected as soon as dispersed, and hence, 
by weans of Banking, the reserve-wealth of a country, 
althoug: ceaselessly dispersed in industrial expenditure, 
practicaliy remains massed or concentrated in com< 
partively few hands, and therefore in the most effective 
tondition for augmenting production. In this way a very 
Jarge amount of capital which would otherwise become 
“fixed,” in consequence of its being employed in industrial 
enterprise, immediately reappears as ‘‘floating’”’ capital, 
available for similar investments by other parties. _ 
tHinancial panics in America were common before the adoption 
ot the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913. They were chiefly 
due to the want of a centrally controlled banking system. That 
there had long been a movement among American bankers to 
remedy this deficiency is strikingly shown by the following extract 
trom an article by the Hon. A. Piatt Andrew, published in the 
Seabee Academy of Political »nd Social Science’ for Novem- 
Ty 'e 


*“‘No phase of recent American banking is more striking 
than the groping of over 25,000 independant banks toward 
some coherent organization and leadership. This is shown 
aot merely in the consolidation of great city banks and the 
affiliation of banks and trust companies, but in the develop: 
ment of association and joint control through the clearing 
houses, and the absorption on the part of these institutions 
of new and far-reaching functions. The adoption of methods 
of mutual supervision through clearing-house bank ex- 
aminations which has been so much in evidence in western 
and middle cities during recent years is one step in this 
direction. The more careful regulations governing the 
sonduct of firms which are admitted to membership in the 
slearing-house, and with regard to the non-member institue 
tions which clear through members, about which so much 
sontroversy has centered during recent years in New York, 
js another instance of the same tendency. Above all, the 
resort to clearing-house loan certificates in times of un- 
settlement which became so surprisingly general through- 
out the country in 1907 is the best illustration of the way 
im which our banks are forced at times to act together 
under common leadership. It shows, too. how an ingenious 
people can improvise a needed institution if it does not 
already exist. 

: “The operations of the clearing-house associations dur- 
ing the panic of 1907 were essentially akin to the ordinary 
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functions of the Bank of England, the Reichsbank, and 
the Bank of France. With the banks as customers, these 
clearing-house associations made loans on collateral, Te- 
discounted notes, and made the reserves of all of the 
banks available for each other in practically the same 
way as do the great national banks of Europe. The 
operations were of, an identical nature, but there were 
two essential differences in form and in measure of 
effectiveness. First, the arrangements had to be devised 
in the stress of an emergency, and only began to operate 
after the panic had become acute, and it was no longer 
possible to forestall the general collapse. Second, there 
Was no general clearing-house association for the country 
as a whole, and even though the banks of each locality 
were able by a belated expedient to pool their reserves and 
transform their commercial paper into available, liquid 
assets, there was no arrangement for a similar settlement 
of accounts as between different cities. Hence the struge 
gle which was witnessed, of each locality endeavoring to 
fortify itself at the expense of every other locality—a spece 
tacle which could not have occurred in any European 
tountry and which we ought to make impossible of recure- 
rence here.” 

Origin and Nature of Credit.—There can be no system 
of credit until there has been a considerable accumulation 
of capital; for, when capital first begins to be accumulated, 
those who possess it apply it directly in aid of their own 
labor. As a country increases in wealth, many persons 
acquire capital which they cannot employ in their own 
business, or can only employ by offering inducements to 
purchase in the shape of deferred payments. As soon as 
@ sufficient capital exists, a system of credit has a nature 
al tendency to arise, and will continue to grow with the 
increase of capital, unless it be checked by a general in- 
security of property, by imperfect legal securities for the 
payment of debts, or by a want of confidence in the integ- 
rity of the parties who desire to borrow. When the s£0- 
ciety and laws of a country are in a sound state, and capl- 
tal is abundant, credit comes fully into operation. 

In a recently published article, the Hon. George E&. 
Roberts, Director of the United States Mint, thus lucidly 
discusses the nature and value of credit as a substitute for 
money: 

“There is a very common misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘credit?’ when used as a banking term. 
Some people associate it wholly with advances of money 
or goods upon time, but credit is also a substitute for 
money in cash transactions. When a customer gives a 
merchant a check for a bill of goods and the merchant 
deposits the check for his own bank account and simul- 
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taneously draws against it, credit is being used, and & 
great convenience and economy are effected over pay- 
ments of money from hand to hand. When payments are 
between distant localities the advantages are obviously 
greater. The great bulk of the payments between the Hast 
and West are accomplished by offsetting the purchases 
they make of each other. The great bulk of the bank de- 
posits of the country are created in this way, and not by 
passing money over the counter. All of this involves the 
use of credit. This method of doing business will not be 
changed. The public will not go back to a greater use of 
money from hand to hand; on the contrary, it is certain 
that the various forms of bank credit will more and more 
become the means by which payments are made.” 

In Vime Transactions credit is given either in goods 
or in money. By the former mode goods are supplied to 
& purcheser, for which the payment is deferred for somes 
fixed period, or indefinitely, and the person who supplies 
them indemnifies himself for the delay by an increased 
price. By the latter mode, money is advanced, upon se< 
curity or otherwise, and interest is charged upon the loan. 
Both these modes are used, in conjunction with each other, 
in the large transactions of commerce. A manufacturer, 
for example, sells to a merchant, for exportation, goodg 
to the value of a thousand dollars. The merchant how- 
ever is unable to pay for them until he has received re- 
mittances from abroad; and the manufacturer, aware of 
his solvency, is contented to receive in payment a bill of 
exchange due at some future period. But in the mean- 
time he is himself in need of money to carry on his busi- 
ness, and instead of waiting for the payment of the bill 
when it shall become due, he gets it discounted by a 
banker or other capitalist. Thus, having given to one 
person credit in goods, he obtains credit from another in 
money. 

Deposits, Discounts and Loans.—It is very important for 
merchants requiring credit accommodations of banks, that 
they place their deposits in the kind of banking institution 
that can most certainly and conveniently accommodate 
them in the matter of discounts and loans. Depositors are 
given preference over outsiders on the loanable funds of 
the bank in which their money is deposited. 

The State Banks, that is to say, banks organized un- 
der the laws of a State instead of under the National bank- 
ing act, are not, in most of the States, required to hold 
® reserve against savings and time deposits, and therefore, 
@re usually in better position than the National banks to 
accommodate their depositors by advances to them on 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and collaterals of various 
descriptions. 
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The National Banks are required to maintain a certain 
Portion of cash reserves to their liabilities, and when their 
reserves fall to a certain point they must stop loaning. 

Under the new Federal reserve system (see page 462) 
only those National Banks that are not situated in a central 
reserve city may make loans on real estate, while in most 
of the States all State Banks may advance such loans. This 
makes patronage of Svate Banks generally desirable in jucali- 
ties where loans on real estate are common. 

Where, however, business is to be transacted with per- 
sons in other States, the National Banks have an advan- 
tage over the State Banks, since the residents of one State 
are ordinarily not acquainted with the provisions of the 
banking laws of another State, while they know the genera) 
character of the provisions of the National Bank Act. 

Trust Companies, in nearly all the States, have most of 
the characteristics of the State Banks. Besides having 
authority to execute trusts, they may receive deposits, lend 
mopey on real estate and any other security, and their 
reserve requirements are lower than for National Banks, 
{n fact they are not a distinct class of banking institutions, 
but only State Banks with additional powers. 


“The Money Market,” explains Horace White, in a recent 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy, “consists of 
the loanable funds in the country. The money which peo- 
ple are using in their daily business, which passes from 
hand to hand in retail trade is no part of the money mars 
ket. Such money is not marketable, because it cannot be 
recalled from the immediate service which it is rendering 
to society. The bulk of loanable funds of the country con- 
sists of bank credits which are bottomed on gold, and the 
magnitudes of such credits is limited by the amount of 
‘lawful money’ held by the banks as reserves. Bank notes 
are not available as reserves of National Banks, although 
they are such for State Banks and Trust Companies. 
® 6 % 

“The Stock Exchange is a meeting place of the buyers 
and sellers of invested capital; that is, of incomes present 
or prospective. This is a comparatively modern institu< 
tion because invested capital transferable by negotiable in- 
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etruments is of modern origin. There were exchanges ib 
the ancient world where traders met to deal in various 
kinds of movable goods. The Agora of Greece and the 
Forum of Rome, and the Fairs of the Middle Ages were 
such exchanges, but negotiable incomes (stocks and bonds) 
lid not then exist. At the present time mo person of in< 
selligence keeps surplus money uninvested. He buys some 
interest-bearing security, or puts it in a savings bank, in 
which case the savings bank buys an interest-bearing se 
curity, or employs it in such manner as to yield an income. 


“Capital is the result of saving. If not the parent of 
eivilization, it is the indispensable promoter and handmaid 
of it, since capital gives mankind the leisure and the means 
to take new steps forward in solving the problems of human 
existence. It is desirable that there should be facilities for 
{investing the savings of the people without serious delay. 
Such facilities promote saving. It is desirable also that 
fnvestments should be convertible into cash without de< 
lay. The raison d’etre of a stock exchange is to supply 
@ place where money can be invested quickly and re< 
covered quickly, or investments made upon which the 
{investor can borrow money if he so desires. It is an ine 
cidental advantage that the stock exchange informs al} 
investors, and intending investors, daily and without cost 
to themselves, of the prices at which they can buy or 
eell the securities on the active list of the exchange. 
These prices are made by the competition of buyers and 
sellers in the market, who are acting under the spur of 
self-interest. There is no other way in which true prices 
ean be made. It the quotations so made are not pre- 
cisely the truth in every case, they are the nearest ape 
proach to it that mankind has yet discovered. ® ® ® 


“The making of bank loans to stock brokers is bot- 
tomed primarily on the confidence which the banker has 
in the broker as a person, and secondarily on the good- 
ness of the securities offered. The modus operandi is 
gubstantially this: The broker, knowing from the clear- 
ing sheet of yesterday what payments he has to meet tox 
day, obtains from his bank in the morning authority to 
draw for this aggregate amount at an agreed rate os 
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interest. As his checks come in during the day the bank 
certifies them and the banker sends to the broker the 
bank securities whose market value is greater by a cer 
tain margin than the amount borrowed. 


“These loans are usually payable on call. As National 
Banks are forbidden by law to certify checks for a sum 
greater than the drawer of the checks has on deposit, 
the practice in such cases is for the broker to execute a 
Promissory note, which note the banker discounts, put- 
ting the proceeds to the credit of the broker, and attach- 
ing the security to it as it comes in during the day. While 
this method exposes the banker to some danger of loss 
{in the interval between the certification of checks and 
the receipts of the securities, such losses seldom occur. 
There is an unwritten rule of the stock exchange that 
the bank must be protected at all hazards, both as a mate 
ter of personal honor and because the stock brokerage 
business cannot be carried on otherwise.”’ 

Abuses of the Stock Exchange.—The distinction be< 
tween legitimate speculation in ‘futures’? and gambling 
on prices is not generally understood and, therefore, to 
many people both are equally objectionable 

The difference between gambling and selling “‘short’— 
the limit of legitimate speculation in futures—is thus 
clearly pointed out by Mr. T. Henry Dewey, of the New 
York bar, in a booklet he has recently published. 


“Selling Produce ‘Short’ is selling it for future deliv- 
ery when the seller does not own the property at the 
time of the sale, but hopes to be able to buy it at a less 
price when or before the time for delivery arrives, thus 
making a profit from a fall in price. The short seller 
{1s therefore a speculator. 

“In a ‘short sale’ of stock the contract for future de ; 
livery employed is a contract of borrowing. The seller 
does not, at the time of the sale, own any of the stock 
sold, but he borrows the same amount of stock from one 
who does own it and delivers the borrowed stock to the 
purchaser. The seller must return the stock to the lend- 
er and for this purpose he must buy it at some future 
time. He hopes to be able to buy it at less price than 
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he sold it at and thus make a profit of the difference be 
tween the two prices. 

“Gambling on prices is betting on the rise and fall in 
market prices by means of pretended purchases and sales 
or pretended employment as a broker or commission mere 
chant to make pretended purchases and sales. In other 
words, it is using the forms of buying or selling, 
or the forms of employment to buy and sell, where no real 
buying or selling or real employment is contemplated, 
the parties agreeing to settle with each other by the mere 
payment of differences of the prices of pretended purchases 
and pretended sales. 

“Thus it appears that in speculation and in gambling 
on prices the result depends upon an uncertain future 
event. The difference is that, in one the parties are en-< 
gaged in legitimate business beneficial to both of them, 
while, in the other they are engaged in an idle and use 
less occupation beneficial only to the party winning and, 
when carried to excess, injurious to society.” 

The Practice of Short Selling Sometimes Abused.—That 
the practice of ‘‘short selling,’’ though ordinarily legiti<- 
mate, is sometimes perverted so as to work an injury to 
the public is shown by the following extract from a mes- 
sage of Governor Sulzer of New York, sent to the Leg-< 
{slature of that State in January, 1913: 

“The subject of so-called ‘short sales’ Is one requiring 
your serious consideration. A contract to sell property 
which a man does not own at the time, but with which 
he can provide himself in time for the performance of 
his contract, is a general transaction in various branches 
of business. j 

“The best views seem to be that short selling in and 
of itself is not wrongful, but the abuse of this practice 
works injury to the public. 

“Your efforts should therefore be to draw a distine- 
tion, so that what will be condemned is the perversion of 
a legitimate form of business to improper ends.” 
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LINCOLN’S EARLY STUDIES OF BUSINESS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 
FOR PERSONAL INJURY SUSTAINED WHILE WORKING 


(Copyright 1907 by Gordon G. Sapp) 


The United States and most of the States and Territories have 
enacted laws providing compensation 'of employees for injury sus- 
tained while in the performance of their duties. 


Restrictions are usually made in cases of injury causing dis- 
ability for more than two weeks or death not due to the employee’s 
intention to injure himself or another or to intoxication. 


Casual employees are generally excepted. 


Insurance.—Employers, as a general rule, may insure them- 
selves against liability in case of accident to employees, and, in 
most of the states, may substitute any approved scheme of benefit 
system in lieu of the statutory compensation, provided the benefits 
are equivalent to those provided by the statute. 


Elective and Compulsory Laws.— The compensation laws 
of the several States are either compulsory or elective. Under the 
elective laws, in force in Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin, the employer may elect 
whether he will provide and pay compensation according to the 
provisions of the Act, and thereby relieve himself from liability 
for the recovery of damages. Compulsory compensation is provided 
in Arizona, California, Hawaii, Maryland, New York, and Okla- 
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homa. Elective insurance laws exist in Massachusetts, Nes 
vada, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia. Compulsory in« 
surance laws have been enacted in Ohio, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Cempensation for death, for total disability, and for 
partial disability is provided for by Federal and State statutes 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES 


The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act, approved 
September 7, 1916, provides that compensation shall be paid 
by the government for death or disability of employees of 
the United States resulting from a personal injury sustained 
while in the performance of duty, at the following rates: 


Death Compensation.—*N. B. Ne compensation shall be 
paid where the death takes place more than one year after 
the cessation of disability, or if there has been no disability 
preceding death more than one year after the injury, or if 
death does not result within six years. 

(A) To the widow, if there is no child, thirty-five per 
centum, until her death or marriage. 

(B) To the widower (until his death or marriage), 
if there is no child, thirty-five per centum if wholly de- 
pendent for support upon the deceased employee at the time 
of her death. 

(C) To the widow or widower, if there is a child, the 
compensation payable under clause (A) or clause (B) and in 
addition thereto ten per centum for each child, not to 
exceed a total of sixty-six and two-thirds per centum for 
such widow or widower and children. If a child has a 
guardian, other than the surviving widow or widower, the 
compensation payable on account of such child shall be paid 
to such guardian. The compensation payable on account of 
any child shall cease when he dies, marries, or reaches the 
age of eighteen, or, if over eighteen, and incapable of self- 
support, becomes capable of self-support. 

(D) To the children, if there is no widow or widower, 
twenty-five per centum for one child and ten per centum 
additional for each additional child, not to exceed a total 
of sixty-six and two-thirds per centum, divided among such 
children share and share alike. 

(E) To the parents where one is wholly dependent 
and the other is not to any extent, twenty-five per centum; 
if both are wholly dependent twenty per centum each; if 
one is or both are partly dependent, a proportionate amount. 

(F) To the brothers and sisters, grand parents and 
grand children, if one is wholly dependent, twenty per centum 


*N B ealls attention to special disability features. 
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to such dependent; if more than one are wholly dependent, 
thirty per centum; if none is wholly dependent, but one or 
more partly dependent, ten per centum divided among such 
dependents share and share alike. 

The above percentages shall be paid if there is no widow, 
widower, child, or dependent parent. If there is a widow, 
widower, child, or dependent parent, there shall be paid so 
much of the above percentages, as, when added to the total 
percentage payable to the widow, widower, children, and de< 
pendent parents, will not exceed a total of sixty-six and 
two-thirds per centum. 

(G) The compensation of each beneficiary under clauses 
(E) and (F) shall be paid for eight years from time of death, 
unless before that time he, if a parent or grandparent, dies, 
marries, or ceases to be dependent, or, if a brother, sister, 
or grandchild, dies, marries, or reaches the age of eighteen, 
or, if over eighteen and incapable of self-support, becomes 
capable of self-support. The compensation of a brother, 
sister, or grandchild under legal age shall be paid to his or 
her guardian. 

In computing the death compensation the monthly pay 
shall not be considered more than $100 nor less than $50. 

Total Disability—A monthly compensation equal te 
sixty-six and two-thirds per centum of monthly pay, proe 
vided that it shall not exceed $66.67 nor be less than $33.33, 
unless the employee’s monthly pay is less than $33, in which 
case it shall be full amount of monthly pay. 


Partial Disability—A monthly compensation equal ta 
sixty-six and two-thirds per centum of the difference between 
the monthly pay of the employee and his monthly wage< 
earning capacity after the beginning of such disability. The 
monthly compensation shall not exceed $66.67. 

Notice Required.—Every injured emplcyee, or some one 
for him, must within forty-eight hours after the injury give 
notice thereof toa his immediate superior. 

Limited Time for Making Claim.—All original claims for 
disability must be made within sixty days after injury, and 
death compensation within one year after the death. For 
reasonable cause shown the Compensation Commission ap- 
pointed under the Act may allow disability claim made at 
any time within one year. 


ALASKA 
Death Compensation.—(a) If married, $3,000 to widow, 
$600 additional to each child under sixteen years of age, 
and to dependent parent or parents if any; if no widow, 
$3,000 to any minor orphans, and $600 additional to any 
under sixteen; no total to exceed $6,000. (b) If married, 
and dependent parent or parents, $1,200 to each. (c) If no 


— 
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dependents, funeral expenses, not to exceed $150, and other 
expenses, if any, to same amount. 

Total Disability—(a) Total permanent, $3,600 to work: 
man alone; $1,200 additional if wife is living; $600 addi- 
tional for each child under sixteen; total not to exceed 
$6,000. If no wife or children, $600 to each dependent parent. 
(b) Total temporary disability, fifty per cent. of weekly 
wages for not over six months. 

Partial Permanent Disability—Fixed sums for specified 
injuries, varying with conjugal condition and number of 
children. 


ARIZONA 

Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
a lump sum equal to 2,400 times one-half the daily wages 
of deceased employee, but not to exceed $4,000. (b) ff ne 
dependents, the reasonable medical and burial expenses. 

Total Disability —Fifty per cent. of the employee’s semi- 
monthly earnings during the time he is unable to work at 
any gainful occupation, 

Partial Disability —A semi-monthly payment equal to one- 
half the wage decrease. 

The total amount of payments for total or partial dis- 
ability caused by a single injury shall not exceed $4,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
chree times the annual earnings of the deceased employee; 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, payable at least 
monthly in installments equal to 65 per cent. of the wages. 
Payments to children cease on reaching the age of eighteen 
years, unless mentally or physically incapacitated for earning 
a living. (b) If only partial dependents survive, such pro- 
portion of the above as corresponds to the ratio between 
the earnings of the deceased and his contribution to their 
support. (c) If no dependents, the reasonable expense of 
burial, not exceeding $100. ¢ 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Reasonable expenses 
of medical, surgical and hospital treatment required during 
the first ninety days after the injury, or longer if the In- 
dustrial Commission provided for by the Act so directs. 

Total Disability—For temporary total disability, 65 per 
cent. of weekly loss of wages during such disability. 

Partial Disability—For temporary partial disability, 65 
per cent. of weekly loss of wages during such disability. 

The aggregate amount of benefit for a single injury 
causing temporary disability is limited to three times the 
annual earnings of the injured person, with a maximum 
benefit period of 240 weeks. 

Permanent Disability—¥For permanent disability, 55 per 
cent. of average weekly earnings, for periods varying from 
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40 to 240 weeks, according to the degree of disability. After 
the expiration of 240 weeks a further benefit varying from 
10 to 40 per cent. of the weekly earnings is payable during 
the remainder of life, when the degree of disability reaches 
or exceeds 70 per cent. 

A lump sum in case of permanent incapacity or death 
may be substituted for benefits, such lump sum to equal the 
present value of the benefits computed at 6 per cent. 


COLORADO 

Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
50 per cent. of the weekly wages for six years, $8 maximum, 
total not to exceed $2,500 nor to be less than $1,000. If 
death occurs from any cause during receipt of disability 
benefits, any unaccrued and unpaid remainder goes to dee 
pendents. (b) If only partial dependents survive, 50 per 
cent. of the weekly wages, $8 maximum, for such part of 
six years as the Industrial Commission may determine, total 
not to exceed $2,500. If death occurs from any cause during 
the receipt of disability benefits, partial dependents shall 
receive not more than four times the amount contributed by 
the deceased during his last year of employment, the aggre< 
gate of disability and death benefits not to exceed $2,500. 
(c) If no dependents, $100 funeral expenses. (d) Payments 
to widow or dependent widower cease on death or remar- 
riage; to children, on reaching the age of eighteen, unless 
physically incapacitated from earning. 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and surgical 
assistance for first thirty days, not more than $100 in value 

Total DisabilityFifty per cent. of weekly wages during 
continuance, $5 minimum, $8 maximum; full wages if less 
than $5. 

Partial Disability—Fifty per cent. of the weekly wage 
decrease, $8 maximum; total not to exceed $2,080. 

Specified Injuries.—Fifty per cent. of weekly wages for 
periods ranging from four to two hundred and eight weeks. 

Payments may be commuted to a lump sum after six 


months. 
CONNECTICUT 


Death Compensation.—(a) $100 for burial expenses. (b) 
To persons wholly dependent, a weekly compensation equal 
to one-half the earnings of the deceased employee. (c) 
If oniy partial dependents survive, a weekly compensation, 
determined according to the measure of dependence, not ex« 
ceeding one-half the earnings of the deceased employee. (d) 
Compensation shall in no case be more than $10 or less than 
$5 weekly, and shall not continue longer than 312 weeks 


Disability Compensation.—Medical and surgical aid dur 
ing such time as needed. 
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Total Disability—A weekly compensation equal to one 
half the employee’s earnings, not more than $10 or less 
than $5 weekly, or for longer than 520 weeks. 

Partial Disability —A weekly compensation equal to one- 
half of the wage loss, but not more than $10 per week, or 
for longer than 312 weeks. For specified injuries causing 
permanent partial disability, one-half the average weekly 
earnings for fixed periods in lieu of all other payments. 


Lump sum payments may be approved by the Com- 
missioner, provided they equal the value of the compensations, 


HAWAII 


Death Compensation.—(a) Funeral expenses not exceed- 
ing $100 if death occurs within six months after injury. 
(b) 40 per cent. of average weekly wages to widow or de- 
pendent widower alone, 50 per cent. if one or two dependent 
children, 60 per cent. if three or more; 30 per cent. to one 
or two orphans, 10 per cent. additional for each child in 
excess of two, total not to exceed 50 per cent. If no consort 
or child, but other dependents, 25 to 40 per cent. (c) Pay- 
ments to widow cease on death or remarriage, and to widower 
on termination of disability or remarriage; to child on 
reaching age of sixteen, unless incapable of self-support, 
when may continue to eighteen; to other beneficiaries, on 
termination of disability; no payments except to children to 
continue longer than 312 weeks. Basic wages not less than 
$5 nor more than $36 weekly. 


Disability Compensation.—Reasonable surgical, medical 

oo hospital services for first fourteen days, not exceeding 
50. 

Total Disability.—60 per cent. of weekly wages, $3 mini- 
mum, $18 maximum, for not longer than 312 weeks; total not 
to exceed $5;000. If wages are less than $3, full wages will 
be paid unless disability is permanent, when $3 will be paid. 

Partial Disability——50 per cent. of wage decrease, $12 
maximum, not over 312 weeks, total not to exceed $5,000; 
fixed awards for specified injuries. 

Payments may be commuted to one or more lump sums 
in any case. 


ILLINOIS 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent 
or to lineal heirs to whose support the employee had con- 
tributed within four years, a sum equal to four years’ earn- 
ings, not less than $1,650 nor more than $3,500. (b) If only 
dependent collateral heirs survive, such a pereentage of the 
foregoing sum as the support rendered during the last two 
years was of the earnings of the deceased. (c) If no de- 
pendents, a burial benefit not exceeding $150. 
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Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and surgical 
aid for not more than eight weeks nor over $200 in value. 

Total Disability.—Beginning with eighth day (second day 
of permanent), a weekly sum equal to one-half the employee’s 
earnings, $6 minimum, $12 maximum, during disability or 
until payments equal a death benefit; thereafter, if the dis- 
ability is permanent, a sum annually equal to 8 per cent. 
ef a death benefit, but not less than $10 per month. 

Permanent Partial Disability——-One-half the loss of earn- 
ing capacity, not more than $12 per week nor less than $6 
per week. 

Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.), a benefit of 50 per 
cent. of weekly wages for fixed periods. 

Serious and Permanent Disfigurement.—When not causing 
incapacity and not otherwise compensated, a sum not ex. 
ceeding one-fourth the death benefits, 

Limitations—No payments are to extend beyond eight 
years, except in case of permanent total incapacity. 

Lump sum payments for either death or disability may 
be substituted by the Industrial Board for periodic payments, 


INDIANA 


Death Compensation.—(a) $100 for funeral expenses, if 
death from the injury occurs within 300 weeks. (b) 50 per 
cent. of weekly wages to persons wholly dependent; to those 
partially dependent, amounts proportionate to deceased em- 
ployee’s contributions to their support; term of payment not 
longer than 300 weeks from receipt of injury. (c) Payments 
cease on remarriage of widow or dependent widower, or on 
children attaining the age of eighteen years, unless mentally 
or physically disabled for earnings. Wages are to be con- 
sidered as not above $24 nor less than $10 weekly, no total 
to exceed $5,000. ~ 


Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and hospital 
services for first thirty days and longer at option of em- 
ployer; employee must accept unless otherwise ordered by 
the Industrial Board. 


Total Disability.—55 per cent. of wages for not more than 
500 weeks. 


Partial Disability—50 per cent. of wage loss for not 
more than 300 weeks. 

Specified Injuries—55 per cent. of wages for designated 
periods ranging from 15 to 200 weeks. 


Wage basis and total amounts are limited as for death 
benefits, 
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Lump Sum Payments.—Any payments may be commuted 
to a lump sum after twenty-six weeks. 


IOWA 

Death Compensation.—(a) Reasonable expenses of last 
illness and burial, not to exceed $100. (b) To persons wholly 
dependent a weekly payment equal to 50 per cent. of the 
wages, but not more than $10 nor less than $5 per week for 
300 weeks. (c) If only partial dependents survive, such a 
proportion of the above as the amounts contributed by the 
employee to such partial dependents bear to his annual 
earnings. : 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Reasonable surgical, 
medical and hospital services and supplies for first two 
weeks, not exceeding $100. 


Total Temporary Disability—50 per cent. of wages, not 
more than $10 nor less than $5 (unless wages are less than 
$5, then full wages), for not more than 300 weeks. 

Total Permanent Disability—The same compensation as 
for temporary disability, to be paid fora period of not more 
than 400 weeks. 

Partial Permanent Disability—For specified maimings, 
50 per cent. of average weekly wages for fixed periods. 

Lump Sum Payments may be substituted on approval of 
the court. 


KANSAS 


Death Compensation.—To persons wholly dependent, ¢ 
5um equal to three years’ earnings of the deceased employee 
not less than $1,200 nor more than $3,600. For non-resident 
alien beneficiaries (except in Canada) the maximum is $750. 
(b) If only partial dependents survive, a sum proportionate 
to the injury to such dependents. (c) If no dependents are 
left, a reasonable expense for medical attendance and burial, 
not exceeding $100. Compensation ceases upon the marriage 
of any dependent, or when a minor, not physically or men- 
att incapable of wage earning, shall become eighteen years 
of age. 

Total Disability—For total incapacity, payments during 
incapacity after the second week, equal to 50 per cent. of 
earnings, but not less than $6 nor more than $15 per week. 


Partial Wisability—Payments during incapacity, after the 
second week, not less than 25 per cent. nor more than 50 
per cent. of earnings, not less than $3 nor more than $12 
per week, exvept in case of minors earning less than $10 
per week, in which case the compensation shall not be less 
than 75 per cent. of the earnings. No payments for total or 
partial disabiliry shall extend over more than eight years. 
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Lump sum payments, after six months, may be substi« 
tuted, as agreed upon or determined by the court, 


LOUISIANA 


Death Compensation—(a) $100 expenses of last sickness 
and burial. (b) To widow or dependent widower alone, 2& 
per cent. of weekly wages, 40 per ceut. if one child, and 
50 per cent. if two or more. If one child alone, 25 per cent., 
40 per cent. for two, and 50 per cent. for three or more. For 
one dependent parent, 25 per cent.; for two, 50 per cent.; 
if one brother or sister, 25 per cent., and 10 per cent. addi- 
tional fer each other. The total in no case may exceed 50 
per cent. of the weekly wages, $3 minimum payment, $10 
maximum, for not over 300 weeks. Payment to any bene- 
ficiary ceases on death or marriage, to children on reaching 
the age of eighteen, unless mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated. 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Reasonable medical, 
surgical and hospital service, not to exceed $100 in value. 

Total Disability—50 per cent. of the weekly wages, $3 
minimum, $10 maximum, for not more than 400 weeks, 

Partial Disability——50 per cent. of the wage loss, not 
over $10, for not more than 400 weeks, 

Specified Injuries.—Fixed schedule for periods from 10 
to 150 weeks. 

uump Payments.—Payments in any case may be com- 
muted to a lump sum on agreement of the parties and 
approval by the court. 


MAINE 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
50 per cent, of weekly wages for 300 weeks, $4 minimum, $10 
c1aximum, (b) If only partial dependents survive, amounts 
proportionate to their degree of dependency, for 300 weeks. 
(c) If only one wholly dependent and more than one partly 
dependent person survives, payments are to be divided ac- 
cording to the relative extent of dependency. (d) If no 
dependents, not above $200 expenses of last sickness and 
burial. Payments to children cease at age of eighteen unless 
mentally or physically incapacitated for ezrning a living. 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Reasonable medical and 
hospital services during first two weeks, not over $30 in 
value, unless by agreement or order of Commission a larger 
amount is provided for. 

Total Disability—50 per cent. of the wages for not more 
than 500 weeks, $4 minimum, $10 maximum, total not to 
exceed $3.000: 
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Partial Disability—50 per cent. of the weekly wage loss, 
not over $10, for not more than 300 weeks. 

Specified Injuries causing permanent partial disability: 
50 per cent. of the wages for various fixed periods, then 
compensation on basis of wage loss, if any, for not more 
than 300 weeks in all. 

Lump Sum Payments may be approved by the Commission 
after weekly payments for not less than six months. 


MARYLAND 


Death Compensation.—(a) Funeral expenses not over 
$75. (b) To persons wholly dependent, 50 per cent. of the 
weekly wages for eight years; not more than $4,250 nor less 
than $1,000. (c) To persons partly dependent, 50 per cent. of 
the weekly wages for such portion of eight years as the 
Commission may fix, the amount not to exceed $2,000. (d) 
If no dependents, funeral expenses only. (e) Payments to 
widow close on remarriage, and to children on reaching the 
age of sixteen years, unless mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated. 

Disability Compensation.—N. B. Medical, surgical, etc., 
expenses, not above $150 in value. 

Total Disability —50 per cent. of weekly wages, $5 mini- 
mum, $12 maximum, for not over eight years; total not 
to exceed $5000. If wages are less than $5, full wages will 
be paid. 

Partial Disability.—50 per cent. of weekly wage loss, $12 
maximum, total not over $3,000; specific periods for specified 
maimings. 

Payments may, in the discretion of the Commission, be 
made in part or in whole in lump sums. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
a weekly payment equal to two-thirds the average weekly 
‘wages of the deceased employee, but not less than $4 nor 
more than $10, for a period of 500 weeks, the total not to 
exceed $4,000. (b) If only partial dependents survive, a sum 
proportionate to the portion of earnings contributed to their 
support by the deceased employee. (e) If no dependents, the 
Seas expense of last sickness and burial, not to exceed 


Children cease to be dependents at eighteen unless men- 
tally or physically incapacitated from earning a living. 
Disability Compensation.—N. B. Reasonable medical and 


hospital services, and medicines as needed, for the first two 
weeks after injury. 
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Total Disability—A sum equal to two-thirds the average 
weekly wages, but not less than $4 nor more than $10 per week, 
not exceeding 500 weeks nor $4,000 in amount. 


Partial Disability.—Two-thirds the wage loss, but not to 
exceed $10 per week, and for not longer than 500 weeks. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—Two-thirds the 
weekly wages, not exceeding $10 nor less than $4 per week, for 
fixed periods, m addition to other compensation. 


Lump Sum Payments may be substituted in whole or in part 


after payments for injury or death have been made for not less than 
six months. 


MICHIGAN 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, a 
weekly payment equal to one-half the earnings, but not less than 
$4 nor more than $10 per week for a period of 300 weeks. (b) If 
only partial dependents survive, such proportion of the above as 
the amount of previous contributions bears to such earnings. (c) 
If no dependents, the reasonable expense of the last sickness and 
burial, not exceeding $200. 


Disability Compensation.—N. B. Reasonable medical and 
hospital services for the first three weeks. 


Total Disability.—A weekly payment equal to one-half the 
earnings but not less than $4 nor more than $10 per week, nor for 
a period longer than 500 weeks from the date of the injury, and not 


exceeding $4,000. 


Partial Disability.—A weekly payment equal to one-half the 
wage loss, but not more than $10 per week, and for not longer than 
300 weeks. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—50 per cent. of average 
weekly earnings for fixed periods. 


Lump Sums may be substituted after six months for weekly 
payments. 


MINNESOTA 


Death Compensation.—(a) $100 funeral expenses. (b) Toa 
widow alone, 35 per cent. of monthly wages of deceased, increasing 
to 60 per cent. if four or more children; to a dependent husband 
alone, 25 per cent; to a dependent orphan, 40 per cent. with 10 
per cent. additional for each additional orphan, with a maximum 
of 60 per cent.; to the dependent parent or parents, if no depen- 
dent, widow, widower, or children, 30 per cent. if one parent and 
40 per cent. if both survive; if none of the foregoing, but a brother, 
sister, grandparent, mother-in-law, or father-in-law is wholly 
denendent, if but one such relative, 25 per cent., or if more than 
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one, 30 per cent., divided equally. (ce) If only partial de- 
pendents survive, that proportion of benefits provided for 
actual dependents which contributions bore to wages earned. 
(d) When no dependents are left, expense of last sickness and 
burial not exceeding $100, in addition to medical and hospital 
services provided in case of disability. 


Payments continue for not more than 300 weeks, and 
cease when a minor child reaches the age of eighteen, unless 
physically or mentally incapacitated from earning, and upon 
the death or marriage of other dependents, unless otherwise 
specified. 


Disability Compensation—N. B. Reasonable medical and 
surgical treatment, not exceeding 90 days nor $100 in value, 
unless ordered in exceptional cases, when $200 is the limit. 

Total Disability.—50 per cent. of wages. 


Temporary Partial Disability—50 per cent. of the wage 
loss. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—50 per cent. of the 
earnings for fixed periods. 


Payment for death or disability may not be less than 
$6.50 nor more than $11 per week, unless the wages were 
less than $6.50, when the full amount of wages is paid. 
Payments may not extend beyond 300 weeks, except for per- 
manent total disability, when the maximum is 400 weeks, 
with payments of not more than $6.50 per week thereafter 
for 150 weeks, the total not to exceed $5,000. 


Lump Sums may be substituted for periodical payments, 
but in case of compensation for death, permanent total dis- 
ability, or certain maimings, the consent of the court must 
be obtained. 


MONTANA 

Death Compensation.—(a) $75 for funeral expenses, if 
death occurs within six months of injury. (b) To benefi- 
ciaries (widow, widower, child or children under 16, or in- 
valid child above 16, 50 per cent. of wages if residents of 
the United States, if not, 25 per cent., unless otherwise re- 
quired by treaty. To major dependents (father or mother) 
in case there are no beneficiaries, 40 per cent. To minor 
dependents (brothers or sisters actually dependent), if no 
beneficiary or major dependent, 30 per cent. Non-resident 
alien dependents receive nothing unless required by treaty, 
nor do beneficiaries if citizens of a Government excluding 
citizens of the United States from equal benefits under com- 
pensation laws, 


Terms of Payment may not exceed 400 weeks, $10 maxi- 
mum, $6 minimum; if wages less than $6, then full wages. 
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Paymeuts cease on marriage of widow or widower, or when 
child, brother or sister reaches the age of sixteen, unless 
an invalid. 


Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and hospital 
services during first two weeks after injury, not over $50 in 
value, unless there is a hespital contract. 


Total Temporary Disability —50 per cent. of wages during 
disability, $10 maximum, $6 minimum, unless wages are less 
than $6, when full wages will be paid, for not more than 
300 weeks. 

Total Permanent Disability—Same scale as above for 
400 weeks, then $5 per week, while disability continues. 


Partial Disability—50 per cent. of the wage loss, wages 
and berefit not to exceed $10 nor fall below $6 in amount, 
unless wages at time of injury were less than $6. 

Payments to continue not more than 150 weeks for 
permanent cases, and 50 weeks where disability is temporary. 

Maimings.—Compensation ot same scale as for total tem- 
porary disability for terms ranging from 3 to 200 weeks, 


Lump Sums may be substituted for periodic payments in 
whole or part in any case. 


NEBRASKA 

Death Compensation.—(a) In addition to any other ben- 
efits, a reasonable amount not exceeding $100 to cover 
expenses of last sickness and burial. (b) To persons wholly 
dependent, 50 per cent. of the employee’s wages, but not less 
than $5 nor more than $10 per week, during dependency, but 
not exceeding 350 weeks; if the wages of the deceased were 
less than $5 per week, then full wages are to be paid, (c) 
if only partial dependents survive, a proportion of the above 
corresponding to the relation the contribution of the deceased 
to their support bore to the wages. Compensation to children 
ceases when they reach the age of sixteen years, unless they 
are physically or mentally incapacitated from earning, 


Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and hospital 
service during the first twenty-one days not exceeding $200 
in value. 

Total Disability One-half of the weekly wages, but not 
less than $5 or more than $10 per week for 300 weeks; there- 
after while disability lasts 40 per cent. of such wages, but 
not less than $4 nor more than $8 per week; provided, how- 
ever, if weekly wages are less than the minimum, compensa- 
tion to amount of full wages is to be paid. 

Partial Disability.—50 per cent. of loss of earning capac- 
ity, but not exceeding $10 per week, nor exceeding 300 weeks, 

Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—50 per cent. of 
wages for fixed periods with the same limits as to amounts 
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as above. Payments begin with the twenty-second day, but 
if the disability continues eight weeks or longer, compensa- 
tion is computed from the date of injury. 

Lump Sums may be substituted for periodic payments, 
but if for death or permanent disability, the approval of the 
court must be obtained. 


NEVADA 


Death Compensation.—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed 
$125. (b) To dependent widow or widower alone, 40 per 
cent. of the average monthly wages; total not to exceed 
$4,000; if one or two children, 50 per cent., $5,000 maximum; 
if three or more children, 60 per cent., $6,000 maximum. 
Payments may not be less than $20 nor more than $60 
monthly, nor continue more than 100 months. Orphans under 
sixteen receive sums fixed by the Commission, $10 minimum, 
$35 maximum, for periods fixed by the Commission. Partial 
dependents receive in proportion to the contributions of the 
deceased to their support at the time of his death for periods 
not exceeding 100 months. 

Disability Compensation._N. B. Reasonable medical, 
surgical and hospital aid for not more than four months, 

Total Disability—An amount equal to one-half the aver- 
age monthly wages, but not less than $20 nor more than 
$60 for 100 months, the total not to exceed $5,000. 

Partial Disability —One-half the loss of earning capacity, 
but not more than $40 per month for not more than 60 
months. 

Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.)—A monthly pay- 
ment equal to one-half the monthly wages for fixed periods. 

Lump Sums may be permitted by the Industrial Com- 
mission to be substituted for monthly payments in an amount 
not exceeding $5,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
asum equal to 150 times the average weekly earnings of the 
deceased, not to exceed $3,000. (b) If only partial dependents 
survive, such proportion of the above compensation as cor- 
responds to the portion of wages contributed to their sup- 
port. (c) If no dependents are left, expenses of medical 
care and burial to a reasonable amount, not to exceed $100. 

Total Disability.—A sum beginning with the fifteenth day, 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of average weekly earnings. 

Partial Disability—A sum not in excess of 50 per cent. 
of the loss of earning capacity. 

Limitations.—In no case is compensation to exceed $10 
& week nor run for a longer period than 300 weeks. 
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Lump Suams.—The court may determine amount of lump” 
sums payable as a substitute for weekly payments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Death Compensation.—(a) To one dependent, 35 per cent. 
of the wages of the deceased person, and for each additional 
dependent, 5 per cent. additional, the total not to exceed 
60 per cent., payable for not more than 300 weeks. ~Com- 
pensation not to be less than $5 nor more than $10 per week, 
unless the earnings were less*than $5, when full wages are 
paid. (b) If no dependents, the expense of the last sickness 
and of burial, the burial not exceeding $100. Payments to 
widows cease on remarriage, and to orphans on reaching the 
age of eighteen, unless physically or mentally deficient. 

Lump Sum Payment.—A discounted lump sum payment 
Fr be substituted at the discretion of the Court of Common 

eas. 

Disability Compensation —N. B. Reasonable medical and 
hospital services for the first two weeks, not exceeding $50 
in value. i 

Temporary Total Disability.—50 per cent. of wages, pay- 
able during disability, but not beyond 300 weeks. 

Permanent Total Disability —50 per cent. of wages during 
such disability, not beyond 400 weeks. 

Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—If producing par- 
tial but permanent disabilities, f9 per cent. of wages during 
fixed periods. All weekly payments are subject to the same 
rule as to minimum and maximum, as for death benefits. 

Lump Sum Payment.—A discounted lump sum payment 
may be substituted at the discretion of Court of Common 
Pleas. 

NEW YORK 

Death Compensation—(a) $100 for funeral expenses, 
(b) To a widow or dependent widower alone, 30 per cent. 
of wages of deceased, 10 per cent. additional for each child 
under eighteen; dependent orphans under eighteen receive 
15 per cent. each, and dependent parents, brothers, or sisters, 
receive 15 per cent, each; aggregate payments in no case 
to exceed 6634 per cent. (c) Payments to widow or widower 
cease on death, or remarriage, or when dependence of widow 
ceases, with two years’ compensation on remarriage, pay- 
ments to children, brothers and sisters cease at eighteen, and 
to parents when dependence ceases. In computing the above 
benefits no wages in excess of $100 monthly are considered. 

Disability Compensation.—N. B. Medical and curgical 
treatment and hospital services for 60 days, costs to be 
approved by the Commission. 
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Total Disability.—6634 per cent. of wages during continu« 
ance of disability. 

Partial Disability—66%4 per cent. of wage loss. 

Specified Permanent, Partial Disabilities (mutilations, 
etc.).—6624 per cent. of wages for fixed periods. Payments 
in the foregoing cases may not be less than $5 nor more 
than $15 per week, except for certain maimings the maximum 
may be $20. 


OHIO 


Death Compensation—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed 
$150. (b) To persons wholly dependent, 66%, per cent. of 
the average weekly earnings for six years after the date of 
the injury, not less than $1,500 nor more than $3,750. (c) 
If only partial dependents survive, a proportionate sum to 
continue for all or such portion of the period of six years 
as the State Industrial Commission in each case may deter- 
mine, not exceeding a maximum of $3,750. (d) If no de- 
pendents, medical and hospital services not exceeding $200 
in value, and burial expenses not*to exceed $150. 

Disability Compensation.—N. B. Medical, hospital, etc., 
services, not to exceed $200. 

Total Temporary Disability—A weekly payment of 6634 
per cent. of average weekly wages, during disability, not less 
than $5 nor more than $12 per week, but not for longer than 
six years, nor exceeding $3,750. 

otal Permanent Disability—A weekly payment as above 
continuing until death. 

Partial Disability—662%, per cent. of loss of earning 
capacity during the continuance thereof, but not exceeding 
$12 per week or a total of $3,750. 

Specified Injuries.—For mutilations, etc., specified, 6634 
per cent. of wages for fixed periods, with the same maximum 
and minimum limitations noted above. 

In All Cases if wages are less than prescribed minimum, 
then total wages are paid as compensation; an expected 
increase in wages may be given consideration. 


OKLAHOMA 


Death Compensation.—Fatal injuries not covered. 


: Disability Compensation—N. B. Necessary medical, sux. 
gical, or other treatment for first fifteen days. 


Temporary Total Disability—50 per cent. of average 
weekly wages for not more than 300 weeks. 


Permanent Total Disability.—50 per cent. of average 
weekly wages for not more than 500 weeks, 
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Permanent Partial Disability—50 per cent. of wage loss 
for not more than 300 weeks. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—50 per cent. of 
weekly wages for fixed periods in lieu of other compensa- 
tion. 

Payments may not exceed $10 per week nor be less than 
$6 unless wages were less than $6, when full wages will be 
paid. 

Lump Cum Payments.—Periodical payments may be com- 
muted to lump sums, and aliens who are non-residents may 
have payments commuted to lump sums equal to one-half 
of the value of the present worth. 


OREGON 


Death Compensation.—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed 
$100. (b) To widow or invalid widower, a monthly payment 
of $30, and to each child under sixteen (daughters eighteen), 
$6 a month; the total monthly not to exceed $50. (c) To 
orphans under sixteen years of age (daughters eighteen), a 
monthly payment of $15 each; the total not to exceed $50. 
{d) To other dependents, there being none of the foregoing, 
@ monthly payment to each of 50 per cent. of the average 
Support received during the preceding year, but not to exceed 
$30 a month in all. (e) To parents of an unmarried minor, 
a monthly payment of $25, until such time as he would have 
been 21, after which time compensation shall be paid accord- 
ing to (d) above. Payments to widow or widower continue 
until death or remarriage. On remarriage of widow she re- 
ceives a lump sum of $300. Payments to a male child cease 
at sixteen and to a female at eighteen, unless the child is 
an invalid. 

Disability Compensation—N. B. Transportation, medical, 
surgical and hospital expenses not exceeding $250 in value. 

Permanent “otal Disability—Monthly payments as fol- 
lows: (1) If unmarried at the time of the injury, $30; (2) 
if with wife or invalid husband, but no child under sixteen 
years, $35; if the husband is not an invalid, the sum is $30; 
(3) if married or a widow or widower with a child or chil- 
dren under sixteen years, $6 additional to the provision under 
(2) above, for each child until sixteen years of age, the total 
monthly payments not to exceed $50, 

Temporary Total Disability—The above payments apply 
during disability, increased 50 per cent. for first six months, 
but in no case to exceed 60 per cent. of monthly wages. 

Partial Temporary Disability—A proportionate amount, 
corresponding to loss of earning power for not exceeding two 
years, 
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Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.)—Monthly payment 
of $25 per month, payable for fixed periods. 


A Lump Sum at the option of the injured person is pro- 
vided in some cases. Partial lump sum payments to any 
beneficiary may be substituted at the discretion of the Com- 
mission. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Death Compensation.—(a) $100 funeral expenses. (b) 
40 per cent. of weekly wages to widow or dependent widower, 
5 per cent. additional for each child, total not to exceed 
60 per cent.; if no parent, 25 per cent.; if one or two chil- 
dren, 10 per cent. additional for each child in excess of two, 
total not to exceed 60 per cent.; if ne consort or child under 
sixteen, but dependent parent, brothers, or sisters, 15 to 
25 per cent. of wages. (c) Payments cease on death, re- 
marriage of widow or widower, cessation of dependence of 
widower or child, brother, or sister attaining the age of 
sixteen, not to continue beyond 300 weeks, unless for children 
under sixteen, when 15 per cent. will be paid for each addi- 
tional child, total not to exceed 50 per cent. Basic wages 
are not less than $10 nor more than $20 weekly. 


Disability Compensation._N. B. Reasonable medical, 
surgical, and hospital expenses for first fourteen days after 
disability begins, cost not to exceed $25, unless major surgical 
operation is necessary, when $75 is the maximum, 


Total Disability—50 per cent. of weekly wages for 500 
weeks, $5 minimum, $10 maximum, total not to exceed $4,000; 
if wages less than $5, full wages will be paid. 


Partial Disability.—50 per cent. of weekly wage loss, $10 
maximum, for not over 300 weeks. 

Specified Injuries.—$5 minimum, $10 maximum for fixed 
periods; full wages if less than $5. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Death Compensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
a weekly payment equal to one-half the average weekly earn- 
ings, but not less than $4 nor more than $10 per week, for 
a period of 300 weeks. (b) If only partial dependents sur- 
vive, a sum proportionate to the amount which the annual 
contributions bore to the annual earnings of the deceased, for 
not exceeding 300 weeks. (c) If no dependents, the expense 
of the last sickness and burial, not exceeding $200. Pay- 
ments to children cease on their reaching the age of eighteen 
years, unless they are physically or mentally incapacitated, 
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Disability Compensation.—_N. B. The necessary medical 
and surgical care and hospital services for the first two 
weeks after the injury. 


Total Incapacity—A weekly payment equal to one-half 
the wages, but not less than $4 nor more than $10 per week, 
ae such incapacity, but not for a longer period than 500 
weeks, 


Partial Incapacity —A weekly payment equal to one-half 
the loss of earning power, but not exceeding $10 per week, 
during .such incapacity, and not for a longer period than 
300. weeks. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations, etc.).—In addition to the 
above, one-half the wages, weekly payments to be not less 
than $4 nor more than $10 per week, for fixed periods. 


Lump Sum Payments may be substituted by order of the 
Superior Court after compensation has been paid for six 
months for either death or injury. 


TEXAS 


Death Compensation.—(a) To the legal beneficiary of the 
deceased employee, a weekly payment equal to 60 per cent. 
of his wages, not less than $5 nor more than $15 for a period 
of 360 weeks, distributed according to law governing property 
distribution. (b) If no beneficiaries or creditors are left, the 
expenses of the last sickness and in addition a funeral benefit 
not to exceed $100. (c) If the deceased leaves no beneficiaries 
but leaves creditors, the insurance association is liable to 
the creditors for such debts in an amount not exceeding that 
which would be due beneficiaries, 


Disability Compensation.—_N. B. Medical and hospital 
eare for the first week. 

Total Incapacity—A compensation equal to 60 per cent. 
of the average weekly wages, but not less than $5 nor more 
than $15 per week during such disability, but not exceeding 
a period of 400 weeks. 


Partial Incapacity——A compensation equal to 60 per cent. 
of the loss of earning power during such disability, but not 
exceeding 300 weeks, in no case to exceed $15 per week. 


Specified Injuries (mutilations. etc.)—An additional com- 
pensation equal to 60 per cent. of the average weekly wages 
of the injured person for fixed periods, not less than $5 nor 
more than $15 per week. 


A lump sum payment may be substituted for weekly pay- 
ments in cases of death or total permanent disability, subject 
to the approval of the Industrial Accident Board. 
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VERMONT 


Meath Compensation.—(a) Seventy-five dollars for funerai 
a»penses if death occurs within two years. (b) 53% per cent. 
co) weekly wages to dependent widow or widower, 40 per cent. 
« there be one or two children, and 45 per cent. if more than 

‘voz if no parent, 25 per cent. to one or two children, 10 
, ee Gent. additional for each child in excess of two, total not 
t exceed 40 per cent.; if no consort or child under eighteen, 
avd dependent parent, grand parent, or grandchild, 15 to 25 
oer cent. of wages. (c) Payments to widow cease on death 
or remarriage, to widower on remarriage or cessation of 
fependency; to children on reaching age of eighteen, unless 
neapable of self-support, in no case to exceed 260 weeks or 
$3,500 in amount; payments to other classes of beneficiaries 
end in 208 weeks at most. Basic wages are not less than $5 
nor more than $25 weekly. 


Disability Compensation—N. B. Medical and hospital 
services for first fourteen days, not to exceed $75. 


Total Disability Fifty per cent. of weekly wages for 26 
weeks if temporary, 260 if permanent, subject to extension 
for 52 weeks, $3 minimum, $12.50 maximum, total not to 
exceed $4,000. If wages are less than $3, full wages will be 
paid unless disability is permanent, when $3 will be paid. 


Partial Disability—TFifty per cent. of wage decrease, 
maximum $10, for not more than five years. 


Specified Injuries.—_Fifty per cent. of weekly wages, but 
not more than $10, for designated periods ranging from eight 
to 170 weeks. 


Lump Sum Payments.—Payments may be commuted to 
One or more lump sums in any case. 


WASHINGTON 


Death Compensation.—(a) Expenses of burial not exceed- 
ing $75. (b) To widow or invalid widower, a monthly pay- 
ment of $20; to each child under sixteen, $5 per month, the 
total not to exceed $35. (c) If no parent survives, a monthly 
payment of $10 to each child under sixteen years of age, the 
total not to exceed $35. (d) To other dependents, if none of 
the above survive, a monthly payment to each equal to 50 
per cent. of the average amount previously contributed to 
the dependent, the total not to exceed $20. (e) To the parent 
or parents of an unmarried minor ¢ mo :thly payment of $20 
until the time he would have been twenty-one. In case of 
dependence, payments to parents .f minors are governed by 
(d). Payments to a widow or widower continue until death 
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or remarriage, and to a child until reaching the age of sixteen years. 
If a widow remarries she receives a lump sum of $240. 


Permanent Total Disability.—Payments as follows: (1) 
If unmarried at time of the accident, $20 per month; (2) if with a 
wife or invalid husband, but no child under sixteen years of age 
$25 a month; if the husband is not an invalid, $15 per month; (3) 
if married, or a widow or widower with a child or children under 
sixteen years, $5 a month additional for each child, the total not 
to exceed $35. 


Total Temporary Disability.—Payments as for permanent 
total disability during disability, increased by 50 per cent. for first 
six months, but in no case to exceed 60 per cent of monthly wages. 


_ .Temporary Partial Disability.—The payment as for total 
disability continues in proportion to the loss of earning power, 
provided that this shall exceed 5 per cent. 


Permanent Partial Disability.—A lump sum not to exceed 
$1,500; if the injured person is a minor the parents receive an 
additional sum equal to 10 per cent of the award to the injured per- 
son. 


Lump Sums.—Monthly payments may be converted into lump 
sum payments in case of death or permanent total disability. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Death Compensation.—(a) Reasonable funeral expenses 
not to exceed $75. (b) To the widow or invalid widower, $20 per 
month and $5 per month additional for each child under the age of 
legal employment, the total not to exceed $35 per month. (c) To 
orphan child or children, $10 each per month until the age of fifteen, 
total not to exceed $30 per month. (d) To other persons wholly 
dependent, if no widow, invalid widower, or child under the age of 
legal employment is left 50 per cent. of the average monthly sup- 
port received from the deceased during the preceding year, not 
exceeding $20 per month, for six years. (e) If the deceased was a 
single minor, to a dependent parent, 50 per cent. of the earnings 
not to exceed $6 per week, until the time when he would have be- 
come twenty-one. (f) If only partial dependents survive, a com- 
pensation computed as in (d), with the same maximum. 


Payments to a widow or widower cease on remarriage, and 
to children on reaching the age of fifteen years. If widow or invalid 
widower remarry within two years of death of employee, to be 
paid 20 per cent. of balance of ten years’ benefits. 


Disability Compensation.—N. B. Medical, nurse, and 
hospital services, not exceeding $150 ($300 in special cases). 
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Temporary Partial Disability—During such disability, 
50 per cent. of loss of his earning capacity, not more than 
$10 per week nor exceeding 26 weeks, except that for certain 
ununited fractures, etc., the period may be 52 weeks. 


Permanent Partial Disability—50 per cent. of wages for ~ 
periods varying with degree of disability (from 10 to 70 per 
sent.), periods ranging from 30 to 210 weeks; from 70 to 85 
per cent. disability, 40 per cent. of wages for life. 


Permanent Total Disability (85 per cent, or above).—50 
per cent. of the average weekly wages, during life. 


Lump sum payments may be substituted for periodic pay- 
ments in case of either injury or death. Payments under 
(c) and (d), $4 minimum, $8 maximum. 


WISCONSIN 


Death Comyensation.—(a) To persons wholly dependent, 
a sum equal to four years’ earnings, but which when added 
to any prior compensation for permanent total disability shall 
not exceed six years’ earnings. (b) If only partial dependents 
survive, a sum not to exceed four times the amount provided 
for their support during the preceding year. (c) If no de- 
endents, the reasonable expense of burial, not exceeding 
100. All payments are to be made in weekly installments 
equal to 65 per cent. of the average weekly earnings. De- 
pendence of children ceases at eighteen, unless physically or 
mentally incapacitated. . 


Disability Compensation.—_N. B. Medical, surgical and 
hospital treatment for not exceeding ninety days, or the 
reasonable expenses therefor. 


Total Disability —65 per cent. of average weekly earnings 
during such disability, but if the injured person requires the 
assistance of a nurse, then 100 per cent. of earnings for first 
ninety days of disability. 


Partial Disability.—€5 per cent. of loss of earning power. 


Specific Injuries (mutilations, etc.)—A sum equal to 65 
per cent. of average weekly earnings for fixed periods. 


Serious Permanent Disfigurement.—A lump sum, not ex- 
ceeding $750, 


Limitations.—In case-of temporary or partial disability 
the aggregate compensation for a single injury shall not ex- 
ceed four years’ earnings, and for permanent disability six 
years’ earnings, nor may the disability period exceed fifteen 
years from the date of the accident. 


Lump sum payments may be substituted at any one time 
after six months from the date of injury. 
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WYOMING 

Death Compensation.—(a) $50 for funeral expenses, un- 
less other arrangements exist under agreement. (b) Lump- 
sum payments of $1,000 to widow or invalid widower, and 
additional sum, equal to $60 per year, until the age of six- 
teen is reached for each child under the age of sixteen, the 
total for children not to exceed $1,000. If there are dependent 
parents and no spouse or child under sixteen, a sum equal 
to 50 per cent. of one year’s contribution, not exceeding $500. 


Total, Permanent Disability—Lump sum of $1,000 if 
single, $1,200 if wife or invalid husband, and a sum equal to 
60 per cent. for each child under sixteen until age of six- 
teen is reached, the total for children not to exceed $1,800. 


Temporary Total Disability——$15 per month if single, $20 
if married, and $5 monthly for each child under sixteen, the 
total monthly payment not-to exceed $35 and the aggregate 
not to exceed the amount payable if the disability were per- 
manent. 

Permanent Partial Disability Fixed lump sums for speci- 
fied injuries, others in proportion. 

No provision is made for medical or surgical aid. 

Lump Sems.—All payments are lump sums, except for 
temporary total disability. 
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Correspondence is the interchange of thought by means of 
letters. 

A large per cent of the world’s business is transacted by 
correspondence, and in these days of rapid transit and cheap 
transportation friends and relatives become widely scattered 
and their only means of keeping in touch with one another is 
through letter writing. 

To be able to write a good letter is therefore not only au 
accomplishment but an important necessity. 

It is the opinion of competent judges that a man’s ‘:abits and 
qualities as a business man may be fairly estimated from 
familiarity with his business letters, and his social corre- 
spondence is Jikewise an index to the trend of his thought, and 
his general character. It is safe to say that the majority do 
not appreciate the value of the ability to write a good letter. 

First in Importance.—Perhaps the matter of first importance 
in a letter is the expression of the proper ideas in the proper 
language. 

Next to That an easy, graceful style of writing, with words 
correctly spelled, and sentences properly punctuated. Im- 
proper punctuation often renders the meaning unintelligible or 
the opposite of what was intended altogether. 

Classes of Letters.—Letters are usually divided into two 
general classes, Social and Business. 

Social Letters are those that grow out of social and perscxal 
relations: as, letters of affection, friendship, congratulation, 
sympathy, introduction, condolence, etc. 

Business Letters, as the term implies, are such as are writ- 
ten regarding matters of business of whatever kind. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


The Materials—Good pen, ink and paper. For business 
correspondence three styles of paper are in general use, Viz.: 
commercial note, about 5x8 inches; packet note, about 5%4x8% 
inches, and letter paper, which is usually 814x11 to 13 inches. 
The smaller sizes for short letters and the larger for long ones. 


The envelopes most commonly used are Nos. 6 and 614. 


Parts of a Letter.—For convenience in explaining the form of 
a letter we call the different parts by the following names: 


1. Heading (Place and Date). 4. Body of Letter. 
2. Address, 5. Complimentary Closing. 
3. Salutation. 6. The Writer’s Signature. 


The following diagram wil show clearly their position. 


Diagram of the Parts of Letters 
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Heading.—The heading indicates where and when the letter 
was written and should contain information the person written 
to will need in directing his reply. It should be written to the 
right-hand side of the sheet and about two or two and one-half 
inches from the top. There is no objection to using two or 
more lines for the heading if required. 


The Address of a letter consists of the name and title of the 
person or firm to whom you are writing, the residence, or place 
of business, as the case may be, to which the letter is to be sent. 


The inside address, as this may be called, will be the same as 
the address on the envelope, excepting that on the inside address 
the city and state may be written on the same line. Begin the 
address on the left-hand side of the sheet, one inch from the edge 
of the paper and on the line following the one on which the 
heading is written. The second line of the address should begin 
an inch farther to the right than where the first line is begun. 


The Proper Use of Titles.—Two titles of courtesy should not 
be joined to the same name: as, Mr. John Hartley, Esq.; nor 
should a title of courtesy be used with a professional or official 
title: as, Mr. J. B. Wilson, M.D., or Hon. Henry Weston. Esq. 
One exception to this rule, however, is permitted where a clergy- 
man’s initials or first name is not known, to write Rev. Mr. 
( ), giving only the surname. 


The Salutation is the complimentary term used to begin the 
letter, The forms most in use are Sir; Dear Sir or My Dear Sir. 
In addressing a firm, Sirs, Dear Sirs, Gentlemen or My Dear 
Sirs. If the person addressed be a lady, Madam, or Dear Madam. 
If she be a young, unmarried lady, Dear Miss, or it is quite correct 
to omit the salution where doubt exists as to whether she be married 
or not, or if the writer has no acquaintance with her. 

Follow the salution with a comma and dash, and never write 
Gents for Gentlemen, or Dr for Dear, etc. 

The Position of the Salutation depends somewhat upon the 
number of lines in the address. The examples on next page 
will illustrate this and the form of letters in general. 

The Body of the Letter is that part which contains the message 
or information to be imparted. In this, good form, penmanship, 
spacing and paragraphing should receive due care. 

The body of a business letter should begin on the same line 
following the salutation, 
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COMMON FAULTS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING 
CORRECTED. 

“T shall walk no further” should be “I shall walk no 
farther.” Further refers to additional quantity. 

“I have no farther use for it” should be “I have no further 
use for it.” Farther refers to distance. 

“Is that him?” should be “Is that he?” 

“If I was him” should be “If I were he.” 

“Better than me” should be “Better than I.” 

“I am very dry” should be “I am very thirsty.” 

“Both of these men” should be “Both these men.” 

“He had laid down” should be “He had lain down.” 

“T have got the book” should be “I have the book.” 

“Tf I am not mistaken” should be “If I mistake not.” 

“It was her who called” should be “It was she who called.” 

“Lay down or set down’ should be “Lie down or sit down.” 

“When I get off from a car” should be “When I get off a 
car. 

“It spread all over the town” should be “It spread over all 
the town.” 

“Tf I was him I would do it” should be “If I were he I 
would do it.” 

“He is down in the basement” should be “He is in the base- 
ment.’ 

“I know better; that ain’t so” should be “Pardon me, 1 
understand differently.” 

“TI see him every now and then” should be “I see him occa- 
sionally.” 

“I never play if I can help it” should be “I never play if I 
can avoid it.” 

“His works are approved of by many” should be “His works 
are approved by many.” 

“I went to New York, you know, and when I came back, you 
see, I commenced attending school,” should be “I went to New 
York, and when I returned I commenced attending school.” 

“Tt is me” should be “It is I.” 

“We enter in” should be “We enter.” 

“T don’t think so” should be “I think not.” 

“What are the news?” should be “What is the news?” 

“He fell on the floor” should be “He fell to the fioor.” 

“He is in under the wall” should be “He is under the wall.” 

“Two spoonsful of tea” should be “Two spoonfuls of tea.” 

“A new pair of boots” should be “A pair of new boots.” 

“T had rather ride” should be “I would rather ride.” 

“I only want five dollars” should be “I want only five dol- 
lars.” 

“Continue on in this way” should be “Continue in this 


ay. 
oF expected to have seen him” should be “I expected to see 
him.” 
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The Complimentary Closing follows the body of the letter, on 
the line below the last line of the letter, and consists of: the 
words of respect or regard used to express the writer’s feelings 
toward the person written to. They are in a sense conventional 
and are often used without thought as to their meaning. The 
most common forms in business use are: “Respectfully,” 
“Respectfully yours,” “Yours very respectfully,” ‘Yours truly,” 
“Yours very truly,” ‘Yours faithfully,” <‘Sincerely yours,”’ eto. 
“Gratefully yours’’ may be used if the writer is under obligation 
to the one written to, or ‘“‘Fraternally yours’’ if a member of 
the same order or society. 

In official letters a more formal style is used: as, ‘‘I have the 
honor to be, Yours very respectfully.” 

The complimentary closing should always be consistent with 
the salutation. For example: to begin a letter with a formal 
“Sir” and close with “Sincerely yours’’ would show very bad 
taste. 
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The Signature is the name of the writer or the firm or 
company he represents. It should be written under the com- 
plimentary closing and should end just at the right-hand edge 
of the sheet. 


It should be written very plainly. Many writers have a 
habit of making their signature the most unintelligible part of 
their letters, presuming that because their name is familiar to 
themselves it is to everybody else. 


A lady writing to persons with whom she is not acquainted 
should always prefix the title, Miss or Mrs., in parenthesis, to 
her signature. 


Folding.—The letter sheet should be folded so as to 
nearly fill the envelope. To fold a sheet of letter paper to fit 
the No. 6 or 6% envelope, turn the bottom of the sheet up to 
the top, making one fold, then fold equally from the right and 
from the left, making the letter, when folded, a little narrower 
than the envelope. If the envelope is held with the left hand, 
back up, and the letter inserted as folded, all the receiver has 
to do when he opens the envelope is to withdraw the letter and 
turn back the folds, and he has it before him right side up. 
This is important. 


Sealing.—Be particular to seal your letter properly espe- 
cially if it contains money or other enclosure. 

A letter of introduction or recommendation should never be 
sealed when entrusted to bearer. 


The Envelope Address.—The name and title should be 
written on the center of the envelope lengthwise. When 
street and number are given, or the direction “In care of Mr. 
——”’ they follow on the second line, the city or town on the 
third, and the state on the fourth or lower right hand corner 
of envelope. 

The envelope should be placed before the writer with the flap 
farthest from him, otherwise it will be addressed upside down 
and the letter should not be inserted until after the address is 
written. 

More than five million letters and packages reach the dead 
letter office at Washington every year because they are im- 
properly directed, therefore great care should be exercised in 
addressing envelopes. 

See examples of addressed envelopes, 


The envelope used for business purposes should have either 
written or printed upon its upper left-hand corner the name 
and address of the sender, with the request to be returned in a 
certain number of days if not called for, 
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ADDRESSED ENVELOPES 


Bi not called for in 10 days return to 
gies: a «& co, 
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Opening Letters.—Letters are properly opened by insert- 
ing a knife or other convenient instrument under the flap at 
the end and cutting across the top of the envelope. 


SOME SPECIAL POINTS IN BUSINESS LETTERS. 


1. Be brief and to the point without being blunt or offensive. 

2. Be courteous in your requests and polite in your demands. 

8. Never write a letter with a lead pencil; always use pen 
and ink. 

4, Avoid the use of flourishes. 

5. Blots and errors due to slovenliness are inexcusable. 

6. Avoid interlining; rather rewrite your letter. 

7. Aim to write as legibly as you know how. 

8. Never discuss or refer to matters of a social nature in a 
business letter. 

9. Never write a letter when angry or vexed. 

10. Write on one side of the sheet only. 

11. When requesting information always enclose Stem for 
reply. 

12. If your letter contains money or an enclosure always 
state the amount, or what the enclosure is. - 

13. Take a copy of all letters containing Sattore of im- 
portance. It may save you trouble. 

14. Be prompt in acknowledging the receipt of a business 
letter, mentioning its date. % 

15. Never write an anonymous letter; it is the enna 
weapon. 

16. See that your letters are divided into paragraphs and. 
properly punctuated. 

17. Write as though your correspondent was at your side 
and you were talking to him. 

18. Letters ordering goods should state plainly the articles 
wanted, giving full directions for shipping, and the name and 
address of the person ordering. 

19. Money should be remitted by draft, P.O. order, express 
order or registered letter. 

20. Money orders or other enclosures should be folded in the 
letter; not put in the envelope separately. 

21. Do not use figures in the body of a letter, except to de- 
note sums of money, dates, street or P. O. box numbers. 

22. Do not forget to sign your name. 


AAW 
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23. &e means “and so on in the same manner.” Etc. is en- 
tirely different and means “and other things.” Use them only 
in their correct sense. 

24. In requesting payment of money due you, avoid being 
offensive. Remember, it is better to have a person a friend, 
than an enemy. 

25. Do not mix up an order for goods in the body of a letter. 
Hither use a separate sheet, or make it a separate part of your 
letter with only one style or kind of goods on a line. 

26. Use care and neatness in addressing your envelope, and 
if writing a number of letters be sure that John Smith’s letter 
does not go in Tom Brown’s envelope. 

27. Never write a dun, or any matter of importance, on a 
postal card. To make a threat of any kind on a postal card 
renders it unmailable, and to use indecent language thereon is 
a criminal offense, under the laws of the United States. 

28. A prompt acknowledgment of the receipt of an order 
for goods is a commendable practice. 

29. Avoid abbreviations and the use of postscripts. 

30. Never write a threatening letter; in most of the States 
it is made a criminal offense by statute. 


RULES FOR WRITING A POSTAL 


1. A card should be dated either on the upper right-hand 
corner, or on the lower left-hand corner. 

2. Always sign your name in full. 

8. If you wish an answer, give your full postoffice address, 
unless it is well known by the person to whom you are writing. 

4. Never write a demand or a request for money on a postal 
ecard. It is disrespectful to the person receiving it. 

5. Never write an invitation on a postal. Society prescribes 
polite forms for this purpose. 

6. Do not trust important matters to a postal card, for it is 
open to inspection, and the law does not provide for its return 
to the writer if it fails to reach its destination. 
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Letter Containing a Remittance 


Canton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 19—. 


MESSRS, WILLIAMSON & CATON, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find N. Y. Draft for Sixty-five 
Dollars ($65.00), in settlement of your invoice of January 12th, 
which you will kindly receipt and return. 

Yours truly, 


PETER SCHRADER. 


Letter Acknowledging Above 


Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 12, 19—. 
Mr. PETER SCHRADER, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of the 10th inst., containing N. Y. Draft for 
Sixty-five Dollars ($65.00), came to hand this morning. 
We enclose bill properly receipted, and wish to thank you for 
prompt settlement of your account. 
Yours respectfully, 


WILLIAMSON & CATON, 


Letter Ordering Goods 


120 Penn St. Scranton, Pa., May 1, 19— 
Mgssrs, Gro. M. Hitt & Co., 
110 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :—Please ship by freight over the Penn. Line the 
following books: 


50 Copies Handy Encyclopedia, Cloth Binding 

10 Copies Handy Encyclopedia, Half-Morocco Binding 
27 Copies The Business Educator, Cloth Binding 

13 Copies The Business Educator, Morocco Binding 
10 Copies Bible Symbols, Cloth Binding 


Enclosed you will find P. O. money order for Fifty-Seven Dol- 
lars ($57.00) in payment of above. Kindly ship as promptly as 
possible, and oblige, Yours for success, 


Epwin Lewis, Agent. 


Calling Attention to Error in Invoice 


Hamilton, Ohio, Jan. 27, 19—. 
Mussrs. Davis & Hott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—I find in checking your invoice dated the 10th inst, 
for shipment of biscuits that you have overcharged me 15 cents 
per box on the plain sodas. I herewith return said invoice and ask 
you to kindly send me a corrected one. Respectfully, 


JAS. DOYLE, 
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Letter Acknowledging Order for Goods 


110 W. Jaekson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., June 3, 19—, 
Mr. EDwIn LeEwIs, 
Scranton, Pa, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 1st inst., containing Fifty-seven 
Dollars ($57.00) and order for books, has been received. 

We are shipping your books via Penn. freight as ordered, and 
trust they will reach you without any unnecessary delay. Bill of 
lading will be mailed you tomorrow. 

Thanking you for the above order, and wishing you the best of 
Success, we are Yours very truly, 


Gro. M. Hitt & Co, 


Letter Inclosing Corrected Invoice 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30, 19~ 
Mr. JAs. DoYLe, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 27th inst. is at hand, and in reply, 
we desire to apologize for our error, and herewith enclose you cor- 
rected invoice. Yours truly, 

Davis & Hour, 


Per D, 


Letter Requesting a Loan 


Denver, Colo., June 1, 19—. 
rR. FRANK SMITH, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dear Sir:—Much as I dislike the idea of asking any one to be 
inconvenienced by my circumstances, I am obliged to borrow 
Twenty-five Dollars until the first of June, and I take the liberty, 
knowing your confidence in me and your generosity, to ask if 
you can accommodate me with a loan. 

I am sorry to trouble you, but hope you will pardon me if } 
Ihave trespassed on your kindness. 

Believe me, Gratefully yours, 


JOHN LONGLEY, 


Giving Notice of Note Coming Due 


Burlington, Iowa, March 10, 19—. 
Mr. D. E. Houtz, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sir:—Your note for Fifty Dollars ($50.00), dated Sept. 
30, 1915, at six months, and made in our favor, will be due and 
payable at the State National Bank on the 30th inst. 

Kindly provide for same, and oblige, Yours truly, 


Kerr & Keck. 
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Letter Enclosing Note for Collection 


Louisville, Ky., April 5, 19—. 
FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
Joplin, Mo. 

Gentlemen :—We enclose a note for Sixty-five Dollars ($65.00), 
Sone by J. K. Watson of your town, and due the 30th of this 
month, 

Kindly collect the amount of same, together with six months’ 
interest due, and remit the proceeds to us in Chicago or N. Y. 
exchange. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, Yours truly, 


RILEY & RIDNOUR. 


Letter Enclosing Bill of Lading to Bank for Collection 


Moline, Miss., April 8, 19—. 
irst NATIONAL BANK, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 

Dear Sirs:—We enclose herewith bill of lading to our name en- 
dorsed in favor of Mr. John Marten, 10 Beaver St., your city. 

Kindly deliver said bill of lading to Mr. Marten upon payment 
of Forty Dollars ($40.00) and the cost of remitting the amount to 
us in N. Y. exchange. 

Thanking you for your kind attention to the above, we are, 


Yours truly, 


t 


OxForRD Pus. Co. 


Letter ot Resignation 


Streator, Ill., June 1, 19—. 
MEssrs. HoFFMAN MrFrc. Co., 
City. 

Gentlemen :—Having decided to go into business for myself, 1] 
am therefore obliged to resign my position and ask to be relieved 
from my duties the first of June next. 

Permit me to say that it is with feelings of regret that I sever 
my connection with associations that have always been of the most 
pleasant character. Yours very respectfully, 


GrEO. W. HARDING. 


Letter Advising Shipment on Commission 


Grand Haven, Mich, June 25, 19—. 
Messrs. HILL & LERNE, 
Commission Merchants, * 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—As per our previous arrangement, I am shipping 
you tonight via Steamer Conger, on consignment, 
500 baskets of choice peaches. 


Kindly take care of same and dispose of them at the best price 
obtainable and place the proceeds to the credit of my account. 


Yours truly, 
J. B. Greeae. (Shipper). 
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Letter Giving Notice of Traveler’s Call 


(Printed Letterhead.) 
Jan. 10, 19—. 
Messrs. KINGMAN, Brown & Co., a 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen :—Owr representative, Mr. A. K. Parks, expects to 
call upon you about thé first of February with a full line of sam- 
ples of the latest and best in knitted goods. 

We trust you will defer placing your order until you see what 
we have to offer, as we believe we have exceptional values for the 
trade this year. 

Thanking you for your many past favors, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
KENZIE KNITTING MILLS, 
Jo De kK 


An Order on a Business House for Goods 
Troy, N. Y., June 2, 19—., 
Messrs. ARTHUR & COMRIE, 
City. 

Gentlemen :—Please deliver to the bearer, Mr. Chas. Wright,’ 
goods that he may select, not exceeding in value Fifty Dollars 
($50.00), which you may charge to our account and mail us in- 
voice for same. 

Your kina attention will oblige, Yours truly, 


Scott & Co. 


Letter Complaining of Shortage in Goods 


Fresno, Cal., June 10, 19—. 
Messrs. HARRISON WEIR & Co., 
59 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—Your shipment of Gold Soap, which left Chicago 
on the 8rd of April, reached us today, and we find same to be ten 


boxes short. 

We return you herewith freight receipt, which does not corre- 
spond to the bill of lading or your invoice, and ask you to kindly 
investigate the cause of the shortage. Yours very truly, 

PETERSON Bros. 


Per Ja D. 2: 


Letter Giving Notice of Dissolution of Partnership 


Mendota, Ill., April 9, 19—. 


We hereby give notice that the partnership heretofore existing 
and doing business under the firm name of Shaw & Bentley has 
been this ninth day of April, 1911, dissolved by mutual consent, 
and Mr. Shaw appointed to collect all outstanding debts and settle 
all accounts of said firm. JAS. D. SHaw, 

C. R. BENTLEY. 


The above notice may be either published or addressed to 
individuals interested in the change. 


& 
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Letter Complaining of the Non-Arrival of Goods 


Toronto, Can., March 8, 19—. 
MEsSsRs. ALLEN & LEE, 


Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen :—The shipment of Art Goods which you made to us 
the 15th of last month has not yet arrived. We have been advised 
by the Customs Department that they are being held for invoice. 

Kindly mail copy of Certified Invoice to the Department at 
Windsor, and urge them to pass the goods at once, obliging, 


Yours truly, 
Roperts & Co. 


Requesting Address of Paper Changed 


Concord, N. H., June 2, 19—. 
Messrs. HERALD PUB, Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—Will you please change the address of my “Her- 
ald” from J. K. Good, 79 Palace St., to J. K. Good, 94 York St, 
Concord, N. H., and oblige? Yours truly, 


J. K. Goon. 


LETTERS REQUESTING SPECIAL FAVORS 


A letter making a request of any kind should approach the 
subject in a direct manner. The nature of the request should 
be stated at the beginning, and any explanation necessary for 
making the request should follow, and be brief and to the point. 

If necessary to ask for a remittance on an account not yet 
due, for the privilege of drawing on a prompt paying customer, 
or for an extension of time on an account or note, special care 
should be used in wording the request. 

The following will serve as examples:. 


Bellevue, Mich., June 15, 19—. 
MESSRS. KINGMAN & SON, 


Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen :—For some time past our business has been tied up 
to such an extent, on account of circumstances over which we have 
no control, that we are obliged to ask you if you can favor us with 
a remittance covering one-half your account. We will be glad to 
extend the time for the payment of the balance to the 15th of Sept. 
provided you can accommodate us with your check by the 20th inst. 

We anticipate a speedy adjustment of our difficulties, and hope 
this will be the only time we will be under the necessity of calling 
on you for your account before due, 

Kindly wire your reply at our expense. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, we are, Respectfully yours, 

HENRY Morcan & Co. 
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Asking Note Extended 


Red Oak, Iowa, Jan. 10, 19—, 
PERRY, HARTMAN & Co., m ; 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Sirs:—We find that we will be unable to meet our note 
for Two Hundred Dollars ($200.00), due the first of February, and 
write to enquire if you: will kindly extend the time of payment to 
the first of March. By that time we will be able to meet principal 
and interest in full. 

We are sorry to havo to ask this, and if not convenient for you, 
kindly notify us by return mail so that we may make other ar- 
ransements, We trust, however, you can accommodate us, and de~ 
sire to tharfk you in advance for the favor. 


Yours very respectfully, 
JAMES DENNIS & Co. 


, LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


Letters of Introduction may be either of a social or business 
nature. The fact that a letter is given is usually considered as 
an indorsement of the bearer, therefore, in introducing a busi- 
ness acquaintance care should be exercised that the person 
introduced be one you can safely recommend, and your letter 
worded so that you will not be obligating yourself further than 
you intend. 

Letiers of introduction should not be sealed, as the person 
introduced has a right to know what the letter contains. 

The following will serve as an example: 

Dixon, Ill., April 7, 19—. 
Me. J. B. KENNEDY, 


15 Spruce St., Louisville, Ky. 

Deat Sir:—This will introduce to you my friend, Mr. Harold 
Rogers who represents the Gibson Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, 
engine builders, who desire to open a branch office in your city. 

Any assistance you may be able to give Mr. Rogers in securing 
a suitable location will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Wm. SPARS, 


Besides the address of the person or firm to whom the letter 
is addressed, the envelope should have on the lower left-hand 
corner the following: Introducing Mr. Harold Rogers. 


Letters of Indorsement 


A letter introducing a business acquaintance for the purpose 
of opening business relations between him and the persons to 
whom he is introduced.is called a letter of indorsement. If the 
person asking such a letter is known to be financially respon- 
sible and of good character and business ability, little risk 
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is assumed; but unless he is known to possess these qualities 
the letter better not be given. 

Letters of indorsement should not be sealed if delivered ta 
the person requesting them. 

The following is a safe form: 


Muskegon, Mich, June 1, 19—. 
MEssRs. EDISON ELECTRIC CoO., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen :—The bearer, Mr. Robt. West, is preparing to en- 
gage in business in Grand Rapids, Mich., and calls on you for the 
purpose of examining your goods. 

Nine years’ acquaintance with Mr. West justifies us in stating 
that he is a gentleman of sterling qualities and business ability, 
and knowing the field in which he is about to locate, we have nc 
hesitation in saying that you will find it profitable to extend to him 
every courtesy. Very truly yours, 


Rost. WALTON & SON, 


Letter Incurring Direct Liability 


110 Lincoln St., Rockford, Ill., March 8, 19—. 
Messrs. Jas. Ray & Co., 


90 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—This will introduce Mr. R. E. Higgins of our city, 
who wishes to purchase goods on thirty days’ time. 
We have known Mr. Higgins for the past fifteen years, and con< 
fidently state that he is good for whatever contracts he may make. 
You may consider this letter indorsement to the extent of One 
Thousand Dollars. ~ Respectfully yours, 


CoLE & McKENZIE. 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 


In giving a letter of recommendation it should always be 
borne in mind by the writer, that in recommending another, 
three persons are liable to be affected by it. 

If not carefully worded the applicant might be entrusted 
with duties or responsibilities on the strength of such a letter, 
that he is totally unfit for, and consequently the employer 
would suffer loss and be put to inconvenience, the applicant in- 
stead of being benefited would be disgraced, and the writer’s 
reputation for good judgment and truthfulness be injured. 

If the applicant merits commendation it should never be 
withheld; but the letter should never overdraw or state more 
than he is capable of fulfilling. 

The letter may be addressed to the person or firm to whom 
the bearer desires to make application; or it may be written 
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without address, or “To whom it may concern.” In either of 
the latter ways it may then be presented to any one the bearer 
chooses. 

The following are some of the usual forms: 


; Utica, N.Y." Jan: 26; 19— 
MEssks. J, PETERSON & Co., 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 


Gentlemen :—We take pleasure in stating that Mr. Will Cam- 
eron, who has been in our employ for the past three years, as clerk, 
has by the faithful performance of his work and his manly, uprignt 
character, won for himself the respect and confidence of every one 
connected with our establishment. 

We regret that failing health compels him to seek outside em- 
ployment, and we heartily recommend him as a trustworthy, capas 
ble and energetic salesman, Yours very respectfully, 


KENNETH STEVENS Co. 


An Open Letter of Recommendation 


Atlanta, Ga., June 20, 19~. 
To WuHom Ir May Concern: 


This is to certify that the bearer, Mr. George J. Bailey, has been 
in the employ of our company for the past two years, as book- 
keeper, and that he has proven himself to be capable, energetic and 
faithful, a young man of good habits, and fine Christian character, 
and we heartily recommend him to anyone desiring the services of 
@ competent bookkeeper. 

He leaves us to better his position, and carries with him our 
best wishes for his success. Respectfully, 


CARTER Co. 
Per J. C. Carter, Prest, 


Woodward Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 10, 19—. 


The bearer, Miss Jennie Comrie, has been superintendent of the 
millinery department of our dry goods house for several years, and 
we take pleasure in stating that her services have been. very satis- 
factory, and we would be glad to retain her at an advanced salary, 
but_she has decided to go west, 

We cheerfully recommend her as being a lady of exceptionally 
good judgment in her line of work and capable of holding the best 
class of trade, 

JONES & BENEDICT. 
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a jPusiness 
rs pevrespondaies 


A Letter of Application should be the best specimen of letter 
the writer can produce, both as to the penmanship and compo- 
sition. Remember the experienced eye of the business man will 
readily detect the errors, if any, and not only that, he forms 
an estimate of your qualities by the letter you write. 

The following suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Write your letter of application yourself and do not apply 
for a position you doubt your own ability to fill. 

2. Write respectfully, and modestly, frankly stating your 
qualifications, without boasting. 

8. Be sure the form of your letter, the grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and use of capitals are correct. 

4, Let the writing be neat, the letter free from blots and 
erasures, even if you have to rewrite it half a dozen times. 

5. If making a personal application, and you are asked to write 
your letter then and there, be prepared. Keep your thoughts 
collected and put these suggestions into practice. 

6. Replying to an advertisement, state when and where the 
advertisement was seen. Make application for the position 
advertised, and answer all the requirements. 


Salesman’s Application 


; La Grange, Il., April 10, 1912. 
Messrs. ARMouR & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: -—Replying to your advertisement mm Saturday’s **Record: 
Herald’ for a city salesman. I respectfully apply for the position you offes, 
{ have had three years’ experience as salesman for a line of goods. selling ter 
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gtocers and butchers, and know the city and the trade thoroughly. All I 
ask is.an opportunity to prove my ability to sell goods. 
I respectfully refer you to J. H. Boony & Co., 10 S. Water St., Chicago, 
or John D. Mills, 169. Market St., Chicago. 
I shall be glad to call on you for a personal interview: 
Yours very truly, 
L. A. FostER; 


Application for Position as Clerk 


2 Springfield, Ill., May 1, 1916. 
MarsHatt & Dunne, 
Glencoe, Til. -! 

Gentlemen:—Learning through a friend of mine that your business is 
fnereasing to such an extent that you require the services of another clerk, 
i hereby respectfully apply for the position. If Iam accepted I will faithfully 
serve you to the best of my ability, and your interests will be my first con- 
sideration. 

I shall be glad to furnish testimonials as to my character, ability, etc. 

Hoping to hear from you favorably, I am, 

ours very.respectfully, 
'  CLtinton McNen 


LETTERS REQUESTING PAYMENT 


, The composition of a letter requesting payment of an account 
is often a perplexing task, particularly if the person or firm is: 
capable of paying, but careless about it.. Such a letter, to be 
perfect, must not only obtain the money due, but do so without. 
giving offense. Such letters should not, asa rule, be blunt or 
abrupt, but should courteously and clearly state the reasons for 
the request.. If it becomes necessary to suggest placing the 
account in the hands of a collector, the suggestion should not be. 
put in the form of, a threat but in such language as will Show 
your reluctance about using such means. Generally speaking, a 
statement of the debtor’s account is usually all-that is necessary 
to remind him that payment is-expected when due. 

If necessary to request prompt payment, something like the 
following may be used: 


New York, N. Y., May 1,°1916. 
Mr. D. C. Gowan, 
Oswego, N. Y. ; : 
Dear Sir:—Inclosed please find statement of your account for April, 
which we trust you will find correct. 
We would appreciate it if you will kindly check same at your earliest, 
convenience and send us a N. ¥. Draft for the amount. 
: Yours truly, 
Smiruson & DEwsNnaP, 
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If the debtor is tardy a second request might be worded as 
foliows: 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 19—. 
Mr. J. G. Homer, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Sir:—We respectfully call attention to your account, which 
is now some time past due, and ask if you cannot favor us with your 
check by return mail. 


or, 


Not hearing from you regarding the amount of your account, now 
past due, we take the liberty of drawing on you at three days’ sight, 
and trust that you will kindly honor the draft when presented. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, Yours truly, 


ConNoR & BLAINE. 


Concord, N. H., April 1, 1911. 
MeEssrRs. MAXWELL & GORDON, 


Trenton, N. J. 


Gentlemen :—The Second National Bank has this morning re= 
turned to us our Draft on you, dated March 10th for Fifty-four Dol- 
lars ($54.00) with the explanation, “No attention paid to notice.’’ 
Since we have given you all the time you asked for the payment of 
your account, unless some satisfactory explanation is forthcoming 
you will put us under the necessity of placing your account in the 
hands of our collector. 


Awaiting a prompt reply, we are, Respectfully, 
Davis & LAWRENCE. 


LETTERS OF APOLOGY 


He is an unmanly man who has not grace to apologize for 
inflicting a wrong, knowingly or otherwise. 

If you owe an apology, make it promptly. The longer you 
let it go, the harder it becomes to offer. Failure to pay an 
account or keep a business engagement may be unavoidable, 
but neglect to explain matters invariably leaves a bad im- 
pression on the one to whom the explanation is due. 


Apology for Failure to Keep a Business Appointment 


Akron, Ohio, Jan. 27, 19—. 
Mr. J. NorTHCOTT, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir :—I very much regret that I was unable to meet you at 
the “Conwell House” yesterday as I had expected. Owing to a 
smash-up on the road, my train was so nich belrind time it was im= 
possible for rhe to keep the engagement. 
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If you will kindly inform me when it will be convenient for you 
to see me I will be glad to arrange my business and meet you on 
whatever date you may suggest. Sincerely yours, 


Wo. J. KING. 


Apology for Failure to Pay an Account 


Messrs. GEO. Moore & Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

Gentlemen :—We owe you an apology for not having settled our 
account the first of the month as promised. We have been disap- 
pointed in not receiving returns for several large shipments the past 
month, but expect to be able to settle our account in full not later 
than the 20th inst. 

if you will kindly give us this extension of time we assure you 
the account will then be paid. 

Trusting that we have not put you to any inconvenience, we arey 


Very respectfully yours, 


Watertown, S. D., April 4, 19—. 


ConecmR & Dun. 


not ONS 
VA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY STATION IN NEW YORK CITY 

This station in the heart “of New York City is reached from the 
New Jersey side through double tracked tunnels under the Hudson 
River with a daily service of 400 Pennsylvania trains. It is con- 
nected with Long Island by four track tunnels under the Hast River 
through which the Long Island Railway operate a daily service of 
600 trains. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


Every business whether large or small should keep a cor- 
rect record of its activities and to facilitate the keeping of 
such record the science of bookkeeping has been evolved 
until today a well kept set of books will reveal every trans- 
action of a business down to the smallest detail. 

There are two kinds of bookkeeping, commonly called single 
and double entry. 

Single entry method of keeping books is very unsatisfac- 
tory and the practice is rapidly disappearing as it has no 
advantages. Books commonly used are the Day Book, Cash 
Book and Ledger. 


In the Day Book all transactions other than cash receipts 
and disbursements are entered daily with no regard as to 
debits and credits. 


Cash Book is used to record all transactions where cash is 
involved. Receipts being entered on the left side and dis- 
bursements on the right, difference between the total on the 
left and that on the right side representing cash on hand 
and in bank. 

Ledger is used to keep a record of customers and creditors, 
few if any other accounts being kept, such as Inventory, 
Machinery, Expenses, etc. 

With this method in use it is impossible to balance books, 
locate errors, guard against embezzlement or theft, arrive 
at cost of doing business and numerous other elements which 
have an important bearing in a well conducted business. 


A Double entry system requires the keeping of an account 
with every element of the business, not only of the assets 
and liabilities, but also the Expense, Merchandise and Profit 
and Loss. Every debit must have an equivalent credit and 
vice versa. In this manner a balance is maintained. 

Accounts may be classified as Personal and Impersonal, 
Real and Nominal. 

Under the classification of Personal accounts we have Cus- 
tomers’ and Creditors’ accounts. Impersonal accounts are 
classified as follows: 
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Impersonal] 

Real Nominal 
Machinery Expenses 
Fixtures Interest 
Land Salaries 
Buildings 
Merchandise 


A novice in attempting to keep books should keep this rule 
before him at all times. Debit what you receive or costs 
value. Credit what you dispose of or produces value. 

A debit should be either an asset or expense. A credit 
should be a liability or a profit. 

In the following few lines the writer will endeavor to lay 
out a simple system which can be adopted in a good many 
small concerns and if strictly followed, will reveal all the 
information necessary. 

Books to be used are the Journal, Cash Book and Ledger. 

Accounts to be opened in the ledger in the following order: 

John Smith, Notes Receivable, Merchandise Inventory, Mer- 
chandise Purchases, Merchandise Sales, Gash Sales, Notes 
Payable, Furniture and Fixtures, Pay Roll, Rent, Stamps, 
Discount, Expense, H. Harper, John Jones, N. Frye, J. Hart, 
W. Alexander, Grand Rapids Desk Co., Excelsior Store Fixture 
Co., Dry Goods Supply Co. 

John Smith desires to enter the dry goods business. He 
intends to invest $10,000 in Cash, 5 notes of $1,000 each, ma- 
turing Jan. 1, 1920, and every six months thereafter, due from 
Ed. Brown and job lot of merchandise for which he paid 
$5,000. The entries made are as follows: 


JOURNAL 
Dr. Cr. 
Oct Te Notes Recelvablen cc se ass accsasiee deen 4 sel $5,000 
Morchandise: Inventory. <<... sisce sac came eae 5,000 
POBWS SMW: co.5, sicleisd casa ecceelele'e a aitigietne $10,000 
Cash Book Cash Book 
Dr Cr. 


Oct. 1 John Smith, Invst...$10,000 
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On Oct. 1—(1) Merchandise sold for cash amounted to 
$89.46. (2) Bill of goods sold on account to H. Harper for 
$290.47. (8) Paid rent 1 mo. in advance, $100.00. (4) Pur- 
chased office desk and chair, total, $76.00, from Grand Rapids 
Desk Co. on account. (5) Paid Transportation Co. to move 
stock of goods from Warehouse, $120.00. Bought (6) $10.00 
Postage Stamps. (7) Purchased shelving and counters from 
Excelsior Store Fixtures Co. on account, $475.00. (8) Paid 
cash for stock of merchandise from bankrupt concern for 
$4,500.00. 


The foregoing entries would appear as follows: 
CASH BOOK, ON LEFT SIDE 


Ci) Oct; ge) 1CASRe Sales ae cre sropaiis o[sieteteraistsralalayersiaye $ 89.46 
JOURNAL 
(2) Octs lS AD ebit) yo Harel anp er hiaiwccayie wate src ate 290.47 
(Oredit) mdse Salesi <4 sc.siere viele $290.47 
CASH BOOK, ON RIGHT SIDE 
CS) Oct. da Rent for sOcten nice ets oeicrs aictee blow cea 100.00 
JOURNAL 
(4) Oct. 1 (Debit) Furniture and Fixtures... 76.00 
(Credit) Gr, Rapids Desk Co...... 76.00 
CASH BOOK, ON RIGHT SIDE 
(5) Oct. 1 Experise moving goods ........:... 120.00 
CO) SL “POsta se stamps eee srsicisrs tei leleisiaiere 10.00 
JOURNAL 
Cr Oct.G1 (Debit): Furn\. and Rixs cscs «ccete 475.00 
(Credit) Excelsior St. Fixtures Co. 475.00 
CASH BOOK, ON RIGHT SIDE 
(8) Oct. 1 Merchandise purchases ........... 450.00 


On Oct. 15—(9) He borrows $2,500.00 from the Wirst Na- 
tional Bank. Cash sales up to date total $1,092.50. Merchan- 
dise sold to the following on account: John Jones, $60.00; 
N. Frye, $45.00; J. Hart, $120.00; W. Alexander, $245.00. 
Oct. 16, purchased check protector (Furniture and Fixtures), 
$45.00 for cash. (10) Oct. 18, discounted 1. Brown’s $1,000 
note due Jan. 1, 1920, to the bank, proceeds $990.00. (11) J. 
Hart returned goods claiming same were damaged amounting 
to $20.00. (12) Oct. 22, W. Alexander gave note due in 3 mos. 
for $245.00. (13) Purchased bill of goods from Dry Goods 
Supply Co. on account, total $1,200.00. (14) Oct. 25, paid 
pay roll, $225.00. (15) Oct. 30, drew $2,000.00 to invest in 
home, 
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Those transactions having numbers will now be taken up, 
the unnumbered ones being repetitions of those having been 
taken up before. 


CASH BOOK, ON LEFT SIDE 


(9) Oct. 15 Notes Payable First Nat. Bank $2,500.00 
Oct. 18 Notes Receivable Discounted .. 990.00 
JOURNAL 
(10) Oct. 18 (Debit) Discount ........... $ 10.00 
(Credit) Notes Receivable .... 10.00 
JOURNAL 
(11) Oct. 18 (Debit) Mdse. Sales ........ 20.00 
CCrodit) « Sew Hart ca. 5G cs 20.00 
JOURNAL 
(12) Oct. 22 (Debit) Notes Receivable ... 245.00 
(Credit) W. Alexander ...... 245.00 
JOURNAL 
(13) Oct. 22 (Debit) Mase. Purchases .... 1,200.00 
(Credit) Dry Goods Supply Co. 1,200.00 
CASH BOOK, ON RIGHT SIDE 
Roan ORLNaye Pay roll oreo. eet eee 225.00 
(15) Oct. 30 John Smith, withdrawal ...... 2,000.00 


We now have a full month’s transactions and it is neces- 
sary to transfer the foregoing entries from the books of orig- 
inal entry to the Ledger. This process is called posting and 
can be done daily, weekly or monthly, according to the volume 
of business transacted. 


Journal postings are made first. The first transaction in 
the Journal records the investment of John Smith. We turn 
to the Notes Receivable Account in the ledger and post as 


follows: 
Dr. NOTES RECEIVABLE cr. 


Oct. 1 To John Smith...$5,000.00 
Next wé turn to Merchandise Inventory account and make 
a similar entry, thus: 
Dr. MERCHANDISE INVENTORY Cr, 
Oct. 1 John Smith...... . $5,000.00 
Since we have made two debit entries, an offsetting credit 
entry must be made which is also posted from the Journal: 


JOHN SMITH Cr 
Oct. 1 By Notes Rec.....$5,000.00 
Oct. 1 By Mdse. Inv..... 5,000.00 


In posting from the Journal both debit and credit are re- 
corded under the proper accounts in the ledger. In posting 
from the Cash book only one entry is made, viz: items ap- 
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pearing on the left side of the cash book should be posted to 
the right side of the proper account in the ledger and items 
appearing on the right side should be posted to the left side 
of the proper account in the ledger. 


We will now post from the Cash Book: 


JOHN SMITH Ox; 
Oct. 1 By Notes Rec....$ 5,000.00 
Oct. 1) Mdse. Inyt.. 2.0.5. 5,000.06 
Oct. sy Cash... 7.3 Sones 10,000.00 


After making all postings both from the Journal and Cash 
Book, the student wants to know whether he balances. He 
proceeds to total all the amounts appearing in the Ledger 
accounts and both sides of the Cash book and this is called 
taking off a Trial Balance. If the foregoing entries have 
been made properly, the Trial Balance will appear as follows: 


Dr. Cr. 
OaSH Wr cia chests aise els ohare aleiateaisieleusiaies erecateleisteraretere $7,671.96 
OUI SMITE ew eleracajercsaisseiwie sateters mister erateieecelsin cae $18,000.00 
INOFES TR CCELV AUC Nl . caie piurers olelnie niece stelsveie sista emis 42.45 
NICTCH LOY ONLOLVioleierate sistelstelerclewicwsici= sos tele eeicrere 50.00 
Merch sPUrchases) sar cielejsiereke-sierslevetaisieeiviersia siete 57.00 
Merch ec Salogus, salere:«:crsisvalelsislevste\siratersiels ANRC AKC 740.47 
CAaShe ales rivasewetenicicsiereleisehersierne miainrsier erst were 1,181.96 
INGtES Payable tiie cticicisterstele sleieicialaviyieiuleiecie Se 2,500.00 
Furnitures ands Bixtures ssu.. ocisasiee sine oaietiee 596.00 
PAY. c ROLL Uaiecccleiscs Siow ciate atets tae om\eenTeIs iaorabavehclers 225.00 
PRONG Bie g aiste losis eres ere wove, svotatotupfessterevote nie theyataleiots 100.00 
SCAMS. Ce crars austevelletorurccela eieshesste anole aete ote roRem eee ore 10.00 
Discounts k cays sisiatercia cy ee sie tele sare saree riaienererehe ele 10.00 
POXPENSO rosso. hiaccveshite iovatesahaietolereleieleiete rei ticiexctorele wieie 120.00 
HOH AE DOM iarelate.eietels) a knetels miieretetureerware sieyoiajelntate:€ 290.47 
MONMS TONES © cic. icicreleveie nie sua lewslerstelaisisibieseiseis inlets 60.00 
Dh ELA Thin ta sa ot ave: Sep losecei vials, nlm tiepauiereta camo ienersseberel 100.00 
INS REVO retaseigis sisielase apaiaintare ele oienicenereie creche oe eee 45.00 
Grand=Rapids sDesk’ 1Gox <2... <iswwiciiviscialoiwei sie 76.00 
Excelsior HStore: WUE 1CO.:, «aoisis:c a o.aleieeie we eletrse 475.00 
Dry Goods Supply Coss sk wate ese cami s 1,200.00 


$24,173.43 $24,173.43 


John Smith wants to know whether the first month was a 
profitable one so he takes count of his stock and prices them 
at cost. Total amount of stock on hand as of Nov. 1, is 
$9,546.54, so he proceeds as follows: 
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PROFIT AND LOSS, OCT. 1 TO NOV. 1, 1923 


oe OA Ge ee i act ORs ee eh ene ye $ 1,922.43 
Enventors—on* Ran Oct sis oo ooo beak $5,000.00 
SERS Bn L ios cis wot iaiaia MOR Ce Se aOR 5,700.00 
$10,700.00 
Sass Inventory NOs, bicaccmdsac cownlecaeeeae 9,546.54 
Bastsol Spode iso) e 5 cece ss as 26 oad ee 1,153.46 
REO MONG eee cts g osha 5 Sarees» Seatac 768.97 
RYE GH 20. Seca ee Rieleinicissle scetehcteie.s fae 225.00 
PERT a are Cae eis ts ecldat Ape one Sok 100.00 
PRAMAS arson. > Sis aie Sates aioe to cee ok oe 10.00 
MBCOUNED Govcints s « Mastscke ts oncke tas eye aielvtelprele 10.00 
TEXGOURO, Vettes ine aie 8 aosd siais oni Se a Shae ogee 120.00 465.00 
PIPES EIDE Eye piins be slab sisss o/cS tik os ROE Oe me $303.97 


John Smith wants to show his banker that he is making 
progress so he proceeds to draw off a Balance sheet. 


JOHN SMITH 
Balance Sheet Nov. 1, 1919 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets— Current Liabilities— 
WARIS coe.acate $7,671.96 Notes Payable $2,500.00 
Accts. Rec 495.47 Accts. Payable 1,751.00 
Notes Rec. 4,245.00 ———_ 
Merchandise . 9,546.54 $ 4,251.00 
Capital, John 
Capital Assets ........ $21,958.97 Smith wise. 18,000.00 
Furniture and Fix...... 90:00" “Profits, ote. sic 6 303.97 
18,303.97 
$22,554.97 $22,59%97 


The system as explained can be enlarged to meet the needs 
of the business as it becomes necessary. Sales on account 
may be entered in a Sales Ledger and Purchases in a Pur- 
chase Ledger. Total sales for the month can be posted to 
the credit side of Mdse. sales in a lump sum and total pur- 
chases to the debit side of Merchandise Purchases account, 
but the old method of posting to Customers and Creditors 
remains the same, 

It is very important that a trial balance be taken every 
month as it is a fairly good proof that books are in balance. 
A good practice is to have a book for trial balances only and 
in this manner comparisons month by month can be made 
which will prove very valuable so far as it concerns Ex- 
penses, Mdse. Purchases and Mdse. Sales; items of interest 
to every manager or owner. 

The importance of keeping a good set of books cap not dé 
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emphasized too strongly. The time may come, and it gen- 
erally does, when tke firm is in need of temporary financial 
assistance. The banker is approached and generally the first 
thing he asks for is a statement of the financial condition of 
the company. If none is forthcoming, collateral is asked for 
as security to the loan. 

A good many of the banks in the larger cities employ a 
staff of auditors who travel all over the country auditing 
the books of customers and prospective customers applying 
for a line of credit. It has been the writer’s experience in 
two cases recently where the company kept no dependable 
records of its business, consequently, there was no assurance 
that all liabilities were stated, that there were no liens or 
chattel mortgages on the assets of the business, that the 
business was profitable or that the proprietors and managers 
were not “milking” the business to the detriment of the 
creditors. 

A banker becomes a partner when he loans money to the 
business. It is not his own money personally but he is a 
trustee for a great many firms and individual funds which 
have been intrusted to his safe keeping and he must use his 
best judgment every time he loans it out. 

The turnover of a business is generally understood as to 
the number of times a stock of merchandise is turned during 
the year and is based on the cost of the goods, for instance: 


Inventory.) Jan. 1, OLS Pe Se on. cisieictece ewes ceinre ciao ciereniors $20,000.00 
Purchases, Jane 15/1918 to, Dec: Pel LOB. s seleieieiste eects 60,000.00 

$80,000.00 
Inventory, Dees. S1,. 19IS ss .occ sv ounicn ptinlds cece Nereis tiem 20,000.00 
Cost for Zoos! HOLM .. <5 acs crete. & alererereicinietomnare si siate wictasinte reais $60,000.00 


The turnover as illustrated would be $60,000 or 3 times the 
inventory. Turnovers vary according to the business. A 
manufacturer’s Inventory would not turn as often as a 
broker’s and a tanner of sole leather would have a lower 
turnover than a manufacturer, 

Working capital is the difference between the Current as- 
sets and the Current Liabilities. Current assets are generally 
understood to be those assets which are ever-changing, such 
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as Cash, Accounts Receivable, Notes Receivable maturing 
within a year, Merchandise, U. S. Bonds, etc. They are also 
called Floating and Quick Assets. Current Liabilities are 
usually due within a short time and are also constantly 
changing, such as Accounts Payable, Notes Payable, Taxes, 
Accrued Payroll, Mortgages becoming due within a year, ete. 

A good plan is to keep the current assets in proportion 
to the current liabilities about 3 to 1. This will insure a 
fairly good working capital and danger of tying up funds 
in long time assets will be nil. 


SIMPLE BOOKKEEPING 


Anyone who buys anything and sells it over a counter 
should keep an account of his purchases and other outgoes, 
and his receipts. 

Large concerns hire professional bookkeepers, who employ 
the system known as double entry, in forms varied to suit 
the goods dealt in, and the nature and volume of purchases 
and sales. 

But even the smallest dealer should keep a record of his 
dealings, so that he can at any time, by consulting the rec- 
ords, know exactly where he stands, as to money paid cat 
and money taken in, : 

These records (or books), whether the business be large 
or smail, must show a debtor side and a creditor side. 

A retail dealer whose business does not require the aid of 
a professional bookkeeper may himself keep a set of accounts 
in which the governing rule is that he charges himself with 
what he pays out, and credits himself with what he takes in. 
He puts himself in between the outgo and the intake, so to 
speak. What he pays out he owes to himself and therefore 
charges it as a debt which must be paid out of what he 
takes in. The charge is under the “Dr.” heading, the payment 
under “Cr.” The difference between the two will show him 
whether he has made a profit or a loss. 

If he gives credit to his customers, that is, if he allows 
“charge accounts,” he must keep a separate book in which 
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he has a page for each customer, on which he enters the 
date of each sale to that customer, the things sold, a sepa- 
rate item for each thing, the price of each item, and the 
total price. For example: 


MR. J. SMITH 


Janel, £919 TO Barrels Or w LOUeranccereoleioreysis oe $12.50 
P-par: CastileaSGapnc. ves ss ice 25 
Pagal sMolasseste ses, cesses ce 1.00 $13.75 


and so on, to settling day. Hach charge customer should have 


a little memorandum book, in which the dealer should enter 
the charge, and on settling day the memorandum book should 


be checked by the account as entered in the day book. 


Should an account default, or for any reason be a loss, the 
amount should be entered in the “Dr.” side as showing so 
much more that he owes himself, that must be made up 
out of receipts. 


In return or exchange of goods, a new (additional) entry 
should be made, and the difference of price be entered on the 
“Dr.” side of it if it be smaller, or the “Cr.” side if it be 
larger. 


At the end of a year if the amount of capital has been 
decreased, that is, if the stock in hand is worth less than 
the amount paid on the original stock, the decrease is 
entered at the bottom of the “Dr.” side and added to the Dr. 
total, and the remainder entered at the bottom of the Dr. 
side and added in the total. 


To avoid failure a merchant may arrange with his creditors 
to pay them so much on the dollar in full satisfaction of 
their claims. 


In case of failure he turns over his stock and other assets 
te a third party, described as “assignee” to be sold for the 
benefit of the creditors. Whatever remains after the creditors 
and the costs of sale have been paid, belongs to the merchant. 
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BUSINESS AND THE GREAT WAR 


During the two years immediately preceding our declara- 
tion of war, business conditions in the United States were 
profoundly affected by the demand of the allied belligerents 
for war material, food stuffs, and practically all manufactures 
which in their kind had been violently interrupted in Europe. 


Upon the declaration, the United States was obliged, almost 
without notice, to extemporize a vast army, and to furnish 
its arms and equipment. The demand upon American pro- 
ducers was shifted from the commodities of peace to the 
necessaries of war on a scale which disturbed and disjointed 
in a great or less degree all the principal industries. At the 
same time, withdrawal of man-power not only for combatant 
purposes, but for war work behind the army and navy, had 
a profound effect upon the country’s labor. 


The abrupt cessation of hostilities in November, 1918, de- 
Tanged all the new conditions that had arisen from the emer- 
gencies of war. No country other than the United States 
could have met these shocks with the same adaptability; but 
at the best the return of peace brought with it the necessity 
for readjustment in the restoration of normal civil life. The 
effect was felt by every individual and all classes. The 
settling down process will require a few years, as a similar 
process did after the Civil War, though in this case, with 
less trouble. Meantime while the purchasing power of 
money has decreased by about fifty per cent, inflated prices 
have been followed by increased salary and wage, so that the 
people find themselves relatively about where they were 
before, and America has become the great creditor nation, 
and by far the richest nation. 

The man-power put forth by the United States was about 
double the man-power put forth in the civil war. During the 
civil war, ten out of every hundred inhabitants of the north- 
ern states served as soldiers or sailors. In these two branches, 
the civil war engaged 2,400,000 men, counting the total enlist- 
ment during the whole four years. 


The growth of the United States since the civil war is in- 
dicated by the fact that notwithstanding a proportional dis- 
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tribution in man-power of nearly two to one in favor of civil 
war days, a total of 4,800,000 men had been gathered into 
the armed forces of the United States between April 6, 1917, 
and Noy. 11, 1918, when the armistice went into effect. An 
effort proportional to that put forth during the civil war 
would have produced nearly 10,000,000 American fighting men. 


The typical American combat unit was the division, com- 
posed of about 1,000 officers and 27,000 enlisted men. Before 
the armistice, forty-two divisions were trained and sent to 
Europe; twelve others were in training in this country; 
and four others were being organized. The plans on which 
the army was acting when hostilities ceased called for eighty 
divisions overseas before July, 1919, and one hundred divi- 
sions before January ist, 1920. 


Of the forty-two divisions that reached France, thirty-six 
were organized in the summer and early fall of 1917, the 
other six being organized by January, 1918. 


The war cost the United States $21,850,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 an hour; $138,930,000,000 went for army 
expenses. 


The total armed forces of the country when the armistice 
was signed was 4,800,000 men, of whom 4,000,000 were in the 
army and the rest in the navy, marine corps, and other 
branches. 


In the Meuse-Argonne battle, the greatest operation in 
which United States troops participated, the number engaged 
was 1,200,000. The casualties in that engagement were 
120,000 officers and men. This was the largest loss sustained 


by American troops in any one battle. The battle lasted 
forty-seven days. 


The number of men registered for draft was 24,284,021, and 
of these 2,810,296 were inducted into service, the largest 
number in a single month being 400,000. 

The total battle deaths of the other belligerent powers was 
7,450,000. Their losses through other causes are estimated 
at over 37,000,000, so that the European losses were over 
44,500,000 men. All these men had been engaged in com- 
merce or industry. 
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AMERICA’S BASIC INDUSTRY 


The First Year After the War.—The report of the Agricul- 
tural Department for 1919 is especially worth attention be- 
cause it covers a term that began about the time the armistice 
was declared, and the rumble of the guns had not yet died 
away. Secretary Houston begins by saying the American 
farmer leads the world in crop production; that while coun- 
tries such as Belgium, under intensive farming, got a higher 
acreage yield, taking both acreage and yield per acre into 
account the American produces two and a half times as much 
as his Belgian and German rivals, 2.38 times as much as the 
British farmer, 3.2 times as much as the French, and more 
than six times as much as the Italian. 


The result of this and of the American farmer’s war work 
is shown in the 1919 American crop production, placed at three 
times greater in value than the average annual output during 
the five-year period preceding the European war. The aggre- 
gate value of all crops for 1919 is placed at $15,873,000,000, as 
compared with $14,222,000,000 in 1918, and an average of 
$5,829,000,000 during the five-year period. 


Live Stock on Farms is figured as worth $8,830,000,000 as 
against $8,284,000,000 in 1918. Milch cows increased over 
1914 by 2,700,000; other cattle by 8,500,000; swine by 16,700,- 
000; horses and mules by 1,000,000—a total increase of 28,- 
900,000. 


The average yield for all crops for the decade ending with 
1890, was greater than the average for the decade ending: 
with 1910. The average rate of increase for the last twenty- 
five years was about one-half of one per cent a year. 


Estimates in the report put the 1919 wheat production at 
918,471,000 bushels and corn at 2,910,250,000 bushels. 


The farmers of the nation in 1919 planted an acreage in 
leading cereals greater by 33,000,000 than the prewar annual 
average. 


The planting operations of the year began before the fight- 
ing ceased and the call was still for more wheat. The depart- 
ment suggested a maximum fall acreage of 47,206,000 acres, 
an increase of 12 per cent over 1918. There was actually 
planted 49,261,000, the largest acreage in the nation’s history, 
6,960,000 acres more than in 1918, 


The Spring Wheat Acweage was 22,593,000, while the winter 
and spring plantings combined amounted to 71,854,000 acres, 
or 7,200,000 more than the preceding record. 

The nation can further expand its output of commodities by 
cultivating unused tillable land, estimated at more than 60 
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per cent of the total, the report states. Expansion is limited, 
however, by the supply of capital and labor. 


It is estimated that about $1,500,000 worth of farm products 
are annually sold direct to consumers by farmers’ cooperative 
associations. 


Population of Farms.—No enumeration of the population 
has been made since the census of 1910, but current advices, 
though not exact enough for citation indicate a maintained 
proportion between the great agricultural nations. The 
United States is shown in that census as having 12,388,623 
persons engaged in agriculture. Of these 10,582,039 were 
men and 1,806,584 were women. Together they constituted 
about one third of the whole population. 


British India, with 63,026,365 people engaged in agriculture, 
and Russia with 15,901,470, are the only countries having a 
larger agricultural population than the United States. 


In the thirty years from 1880 to 1910 the number of farms 
in the United States increased from 4,009,000 to 6,362,000. 
The best information available puts the number of farms in 
1919 at a little under 7,000,000. 


FIRST POSTWAR COTTON CROP 


Figures compiled by The Financial Chronicle in 1919, when 
the cotton crop of 1917-18 had been reported as estimated, are 
given in the table hereunder. They include only the crop that 
had come forward to be counted. That is, had reached the 
southern outports or southern mills, or had been shipped 
north. At about the same time the Census Bureau issued a 
bulletin showing about a million bales more by reporting 
actual production (lint and linters), much of which did not 
come forward but was held for higher figures in a rising 
market. This 1917-18 crop is worth a place in permanent 
statistics by reason of its importance to the world in a year 
that was thoroughly disturbed in all productions of staple 
raw materials by reaction to the strain of war: 


Crop of 
1917-1£ 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Gerrans s000s 
Alabama ..... 
Mississippi .... 
Louisiana ..... 
WEOAUS “wlein e's wie @ 
Arkansas ..... 
Tennessee ..... 
Oklahoma .... 
Other States... 


i Ko 7:5 a 


Plus decrease in linters not apportioned to States (b)...+e.sceees 
dei pis subsites utensil Sark On 4o0 
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Census Product, 
Including Linters 


Bales 
717,843 
1,351,665 
2,079,776 
571,711 
1,008,224 
681,785 
3,337,700 
1,038,372 
310,134 
1,036,071 
245,958 


12,379,239 


Warehouses and Com- 
presses, July 31, ’17 (a) 


Stocks at Southern 
Mills and in Public 


Bales 
267,880 
199,205 
288,058 
116,739 

41,019 

70,853 
87,468 
26,511 
95,9384 

4,389 
57,353 


1,255,409 


Total amount marketed............. 


(a) Do not include stocks in private warehouses. 


Total Supply, Season 


ee) 
5 
& 


985,723 
1,550,870 
2,367,834 

688,450 
1,049,243 

752,638 
3,425,168 
1,064,883 

406,068 
1,040,460 

303,351 


13,634,688 


Less Stocks at Mills, 


Public Warehouses, 
ete., July 31, 18 (a) 


98,755 
1,994,357 


si 


Amount Distributed, 


1917-18 


204,596 
11,640,331 
63,108 


(b) This is the decrease in linters in mills, public warehouses and cora- 
presses, and at cottonseed-oil mills, on July 31, 1918, from the same date 


1918-19 to July 1 


in 1917. 


U. S. Cropsaccorcsoce 
World Crop ...eccccce 
Price, per lb., High 


BUG LOW cssieciecess 


*500 lbs. net bales, 


1916-17 


12,975,569 


*17,990,099 


13.35” > 27.65c. 


1917-18 


11,911,896 
*17,164,650 


21.29 to 36.00c. 


10,920,391 


25.00 to 38.20c. 
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OIL POWER 


Between 1910 and 1920 oil largely supplanted coal as a 
source of mechanical energy. Instead of the wasteful process 
of producing steam by burning coal, which realized no more 
than thirteen per cent of latent heat and lost most of that per- 
centage between the coal pile and the exhaust, oil yields over 
ninety per cent of its latent power by direct combustion. 
This is made possible by the internal combustion engine; and 
this engine in turn is referable to the demand for portable 
power plants, such as those used in motor cars. Steam power 
is retained in most large stationary plants on land; but steam 
equipment is giving way to oil at sea, and practically all of 
the smaller stationary plants derive their power from oil pro- 
ducts through internal combustion engines of one or another 
kind. 


‘Oil power—“gas” it is called—made the motor car a public 
possibility. The motor car in its various forms has caused 
all manner of changes, has compelled good roads, wiped out 
distances, revolutionized rural life, and generally upset old 
things everywhere and brought new and better things. Its 
story is amazing; but nowhere more so than in its effect upon 
maritime commerce. 


‘Until we entered the war and our Shipping Board began its 
building program, oil as a fuel was of little consequence in 
the merchant marine, although the British Navy had already 
adopted it. Mr. V. G. Iden of the Marine Review (Cleveland) 
says the consumption of oil by American merchant ships will, 
when summed up, be approximately one-tenth of our entire 
domestic production. Shipping experts, as cited by Mr. Iden 
attributed past neglect of oil as a marine fuel to the inability 
of ship-owners to make long-time contracts with oil com- 
panies. This condition has been favorably altered by the in- 
fluence of the Shipping Board, and this fact is one of the con- 
siderations that led Mr. Iden to his prediction. 


Edward N. Hurley, the former chairman of the Shipping 
Board, had developed for him an interesting comparison of 
the performances of two steamers of the same tonnage run- 
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ning between Brazilian ports and New York. The coal-burn- 
ing ship made the trip in twenty-four days and eight hours; 
the oil-burning ship did precisely the same run and under the 
same weather conditions in twenty-one days and thirteen 
hours, averaging a full knot per hour better speed. The 
slower ship used 657 tons of coal, as against 359 tons of oil on 
the faster ship. The coal burner had nine firemen and trim- 
mers in her boiler room, the oil ship but three. The skipper 
of the oil burner, who was aware of the competition, took out 
his pencil and paper at its close and figured out a table after 
this fashion: 


Two days and nineteen hours saved at charter time 


OE PL OUU A GAs ces cross cet ice t otro s.a hires sheets - $4,187.50 

My additional cargo—300 tons, dead weight, at 
CW OB es ee Diets isioisisueieleipie eieisloinisiaieic sielae eae TOU OO 
Wages, six firemen, at $70..... Sais wi sisie bisinietieicietere 420.00 
Fuel—saving in oil over coal for the trip..... eee 1,840.00 
$11,547.50 


In view of increasing consumption, questions arise touching 
the possible exhaustion of our oil supply. These may be de- 
ferred to a remote future, because the reservoirs of liquid oil 
are but slightly reduced, and the United States Geological 
Survey reports that the Rocky Mountain oil shales, still wun- 
touched, contain oi] equal to the entire liquid stores. 


COAL RESERVES 


In 1918, the latest year for which figures can be hadi at the 
time of this writing, the United States produced about half 
the coal mined in the world. Our output was 605,546,000 
tons. Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Canada 
together produced about 436,000,000 tons. The amount mined 
in Russia, the Hapsburg old empire, China and Japan prob- 
ably would fall short of raising this latter figure to the mark 
set by the United States. 


Reserves of coal deposits (unmined) throughout the world, 
stated in terms of percentage instead of tonnage, are distri- 
buted as follows: 
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Countries— Per Cent. 
United: States o.5 6528 Sete oo son ace ceo ecbns Wain we ees 
Great Britain se ecee oie Geataie oc iwiste ane ollie latelwiatete) sliareie) Suevtegalle 
GOTT ANY. Sais eo sein 5 ie eialove eslabalcie a nan od essays ee toleteisteusielerslars 
IANStPIA=H UNL AT Ys 5 cleo sie oisiois terccrelehs see cle wisi fel ctoiatotehelaiesete 
APE oth bs coer Gen OI Nee, Se de Mel REINA AE ROUTE hO,SaO NS Coca SOS 


Delo hi2 as eens ee Ee Wine OTS PR Ae oii nee Oren HACTEIT EEO OO Uc 


Caria ernie Sia eels a ie ote ao laneear stata ataea tera he oestctl openaia vay secla teh 
Australias cee ree ene aoe Sarat ie ole be RN aes een 
Othervcoun tries acct eeia eo cleie! sveceie ais/oi ote ehaletaveneleleteiets mies ioe 


e 
NONAWerF We OD Ww 


31 


Total oso cscs son evicicc ec 0's 0 eisieas ee ete tails ase bore 


WORLD SHIPPING 


The following table, showing the steam tonnage owned by 
the principal maritime countries before and after the war, is 
taken by the bulletin of the National City Company from 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


Difference Between 
1914 and 1919 
Country June, 1914 | June, 1919 
Tons Gross | Tons Gross 


Tonnage Per’c’tge 


United Kingdom.......... 18,892,000 | 16,345,000 } —2,547,000 | —13.5 
ee EE Se pone 1,632,000 1,863,000 | + 321,000 | + 14.1 
merica ow.) s 
Seavoiiges pay cee 2,927,000 9,773,000 | +7,746,000 | +382.1 
Great Lakes. ........... 2,260,000 2,160,000 | — 100,000 | — 4.4 
Austria~-Hungary.......... 1,052,000 713,000 — 339,000 — 32.2 
Manrmatke sateen en 770,000 631,000 | — 139,000 | — 18.1 
Hrancess esis ncas ea ee 1,922,000 1,962,000 40,000 | + 2.1 
Germany ccs d ies ccc oce. 5,135,000 3,247,000 | —1,888.000 | — 36.8 
GPEC Tiisaecourt Mie alweeels 821,000 1,000 — 530,000 — 64.6 
Holladay kas eatew ee eiaas ok 1,742,000 1,574,000 | + 102,000 | + 6.9 
Staly Sie en ew eae 1,430,000 1,238,000 | — 192,000 | — 13.4 
APA. wy MEA Ea oe 1,708,000 2,325,000 | + 617,000 | + 36.1 
Ob WAY. valouneentes eine 1,957,000 1,597,000 | — 360,000 | — 18.4 
ai os lah ores 884,000 709,000 — 175,000 — 19.8 
Sweden... nike alee asses 1,015,000 917,000 — 98,c60 — 9.7 
Other Countries........... 2,427,000 2,552,000 | + 125,000 } + 5.2 
Grand Total............ 45,404,000 | 47,897,000 | +2,493,000 | + 5.5 
Total Abrohd........... 26,512,000 | 31,552,000 | +5,040,000 | + 19.0 
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THE EVERLASTING PROFITEER 


Much of the excess cost of table-necessaries is laid to mid- 
dlemen or “profiteers,” supposed to be products of war times. 
This is far from the fact. Both Greece and Rome knew them, 
and our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were much troubled by similar 
performers and their machinations. They were of the convic- 
tion that the middleman and his practices were of the devil, 
and they looked upon any conspiracy or combination to control 
the price of ar article or corner it an evil of first importance. 
They called such manipulators “forestallers,” “regrators,” and 
“engrossers.” <A forestaller brought up provisions on the way 
to market with the intention of selling them at advanced 
rates. He was what we would call a buyer of futures. A 
regrator would buy at the market, then resell at a higher price 
to customers within four miles of the market place. An en- 
grosser would do the big thing—corner the market. 


The first English statute against forestalling bears the date 
of 1285, and provides punishment as follows: 


“That no Forestaller be suffered to dwell in any Town, 
which is an open Oppressor of Poor People . . . which 
for Greediness of his private Gain doth prevent others buying 
Grain, Fish, Herring, or other Thing to be sold coming by land 
Water, oppressing the Poor, and deceiving the Rich, which 
carrieth away such Things, intending to sell them more dear.” 


It also provides the standard weight and price of bread, ale, 
and wine, and the toll of a mill. Furthermore, it provides 
punishment for butchers selling unwholesome meat and for 
the adulteration of oatmeal. 

Enmity to middlemen continued through the ups and downs 
of English history, and in 1552 we come to a statute called the 
Assize of Fuel and directed at the middlemen of London who 
were speculating in wood and coal. It forbade anyone buy- 
ing fuel except to the amount he required for his own con- 
sumption, because: 

“Forasmuche as by the gredye appetite and coveteousness 
of divers persons, Fuell Coles and Woodd runethe many 
times throughe foure or fyve severall handes or moe before 
it comethe to the handegs of them that for their necessite doo 
burne . . . the same” 

So, once more, the new stuff is old stuff. Apropos of mid- 
dlemen and profiteering, Ruskin expressed our sentiments 
when he cried out angrily that the real prices of the world 
were regulated by rascals, while the fools were bleating their 
foliy of Supply and Demand. 

$222,129,292 in Pensions—Exact Figures covering outlay 
of money in pensions were given out at Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1919, the last report to be made before the census bureau 
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reports in 1920. During the fiscal year $222,129,292.70 was 
paid to 624,427 persons, as compared with $179,835,328.75 to 
646,895 pensioners the year before. 


The largest number of persons ever on the pension roll was 
999,446, in 1902, and they received a total of $137,502,267.99. 


Total pensions paid to date on account of the civil war, the 
commissioner said, was $5,299,859,509.389, and the total on ac- 
count of all wars $5,617,520,402.30, including $65,211,665.71 on 
account of the Spanish-American war. 


In 1918, 8,747 pensioners were scattered through sixty-three 
foreign countries, including one on the island of St. Helena. 
They received a total of $1,188,188.45. 


The net reduction in the pension roll during the year was 
22,468, the number of names removed being 32,149 and the 
number added 9,681. 


Ohio led the states with the largest roll, there being 60,902 
pensioners drawing $21,582,330.04. 


Pennsylvania was second with 59,072 pensioners, drawing 
$20,680,818.44; New York third with 58,736, receiving $19,631,- 
090.72; Illinois fourth with 43,976, receiving $15,956,335.52, 
and Indiana fifth with 37,647, receiving $13,708,804.94. 


Extent of United States Territory.—In a contribution to the 
Press Publishing Companies news service Thomas B. Gregory 
says that without investigation, it might appear unbelievable 
that San Francisco, instead of being the westernmost point 
of our continental dominion, is in reality just about midway 
between our eastern and western boundaries. It is a fact that 
the farthest Aleutian isle belonging to our purchase from Rus- 
sia is as far to the west of the city by the Golden Gate as 
Eastport, Me., is to the east of it. 


Between the northwestern limit of the state of Washington 
and the southern limit of Alaska there is a break of a few 
degrees, but with this slight deduction, United States terri- 
tory extends through 196 degrees of longitude, or 16 degrees 
more than halfway around the globe. 

From this it may be seen that when the sun is giving his 
good-night kiss to our westernmost isle on the confines of the 
Bering sea, it is already flooding the fields and forests of 
Maine with its morning light, and in the extreme eastern part 
of that state is more than an hour high. 

At the very moment when the Aleutian fisherman, warned 
by the approaching shades of night, is pulling his canoe to- 
ward shore, the woodchopper of Maine is beginning to wake 
the forest echoes with the stirring music of his ax. 

And so, along with England, we can truly say (what Eng- 
land can not say) that the greater part of our mighty empire 
is, geographically speaking, compact, one continuous body of 
the most happily situated land on the planet. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions are the expressed opinion of bodies such as coun- 
eils, societies, committees, or any organization on any matter 


they may have had under consideration. 

Resolutions in form should be prefaced with a preamble, which 
should state the reason or occasion of the statements that follow, 
and should bear the signature of the committee framing them. 


FORMS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Retirement of an Officer F 


Our esteemed friend and fellow citizen is, on account 


WHEREAS, 
compelled to resign as president of our organi- 


of bodily infirmities, 
zation; and 
He has for many years filled the office from which he 


WHEREAS, " 
now retires, with great acceptability and universal satisfaction, there- 


fore, 
Resolved, That we hereby express to him our sincere thanks for 
his untiring labors in behalf of our organization and of the public 
interest, and assure him of our earnest wish that he may enjoy the 
happiness of a peaceful and serene old age. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly engrossed, 


be presented to him as a mark of our esteem. 
Resolution of Thanks 


Resolved, That an expression of our appreciation be hereby given 
to our esteemed chairman, who has presided over the deliberations 
of this body with impartiality, dignity and marked ability, as well as 
to the other officers for the faithful performance of duties. 

We Recommend, That suitable resolutions be drafted by a com- 


mittee of five appointed by the chair. 
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Resolution of Sympathy 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to remove from our midst, 
by death, our esteemed friend and co-laborer, K. C. Chapman, who 
has for many years occupied a prominent rank in our midst, main- 
taining under all circumstances a character untarnished, and @ 
reputation above reproach. 

Therefore, Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Chapman we have 
sustained the loss of a friend whose fellowship it was an honor and 
a pleasure to enjoy; that we bear willing testimony to his many 
virtues, to his unquestioned probity and stainless life; that we offer 
to his bereaved family and mourning friends, over whom sorrow 
has hung her sable mantle, our heartfelt condolence, and pray that 
Infinite Goodness may bring speedy relief to their burdened hearts 
and inspire them with the consolations that Hope in futurity and 
Faith in God give even in the Shadow of the Tomb. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly eugrossed, 
be presented to the family of our deceased friend. 


Committee: 
R. K. CoLitins, 
J. K. ArtTHuR, President. A. WESTLAND, 
Harry STONE, Secretary. J. ANDERSON, 


PETITION FOR LAYING OUT A ROAD 


To the Commissioners of the Town of Plainfield, County of Wilt, 
State of Illinois. 

Your petitioners, of the town of Plainfield, would respectfully 
represent that the public convenience and wants require that a road 
and highway should be laid out and constructed beginning at the 
northeast corner of George E. Smith’s farm, in the town of Plainfield, 
and leading. in a direct line south to the town of Lockport. 

Your petitioners would therefore ask that your honors would 
view the premises and locate and construct said road and highway, 
according to the laws in such cases made and provided, as shown 
by the statutes of the State, 


Signatures. Signatures. 
PETITION FOR CHANGING A ROAD 
To the Commissioners for the County of......... : 


The undersigned respectfully represent that the public road and 
highway from the house of J. H. Nolan, in the town of Oswego, 
passing the house of G. H. Faust, to the house of Charles Peterson, 
in the town of Oswego, is indirect, inconvenient and out of the way; 
wherefore, your petitioners request your honorable body to view the 
premises, straighten or new locate such road, and discontinue such 
parts of the present highway as may be useless, or make such alter- 
ations or improvements as shall appear to your honor necessary. 


Signatures, Signatures, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Laws Governing the Rights and Duties of Directors, 
Teachers, Pupils and Parents 


School Management.—In most of the States the management 
of the public or common schools is placed by statute under the 
exclusive control of directors, trustees, committees, or boards of 
education. 

School Books and Course of Instruction —Where the manage- 
fment has thus been placed under the exclusive control of the 
directors, they have the right to determine what books shall be 
used and what instruction shall be given in the schools. 

Separate Schools.—Where the legislature of a State confers 
upon boards of education the power to establish separate schools 
for white-and colored children, this may be done without vio- 
lating the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States. And where under such statutory provisions 
appropriate schools for colored children are maintained, such 
children may be lawfully excluded from schools established for 
white children. 

But unless expressly conferred by statute upon boards of edu- 
cation, the power to establish separate schools does not exist. 

The courts will compel the trustees to admit colored children to, 
the public schools where separate schools are not provided for 


them. 
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Employment of Teachers.—By statute in all the States the 
authority to employ teachers for the public schools is con- 
ferred upon school boards, directors, trustees, and committees. 

Certificates of mental and moral qualifications are required 
of teachers in most of the States. 

In some States these certificates are given by a board of ex- 
aminers and in others by the county superintendent of schools. 

Tenures and Salaries.—As a general rule teachers are em- 
ployed for a year only at a time, but sometimes the teacher is 
first selected for one year, then, if re-elected, for two years, 
then for four, and then for good behaviour. This is the prac- 
tice in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Salary of a public school teacher is not attachable by 
trustee process while in the hands of city officials whose duty 
it is to pay it. 

Terminating Teacher’s Contract.—The contract made with a 
teacher for a period extending beyond the trustees’ term of 
office is valid and binding on their successors in office. 

School directors cannot terminate a contract with a teacher 
by doing away with the particular school in which he is 
engaged in teaching. 

Dismissal of Teachers.—No teacher holding a proper certifi- 
cate can be dismissed without sufficient cause. Unfaithfulness, 
incompetency, and inability to properly govern the school, are 
held to be, either separately or combined, sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

If dismissed without sufficient cause, the teacher’s remedy is 
the same as for breach of any other contract. 

If unwarrantably interfered with or obstructed in the dis- 
charge of his duties by the directors, the teacher has his 
remedy in an action for damages. 

Janitor Work cannot be required of a teacher, unless it is so 
specified in the contract. 

Closing School.—When the school is closed by the district 
officers on account of the prevalence of a contagious disease, 
and the teacher stands ready to perform his contract, he is 
entitled to full salary during the time school is closed. 

Legal Holidays.—It has been held by the courts that in the 
absence of statutory requisitions a school should be allowed 
the legal holidays without deduction of salary to the teachers. 

Teachers May Expel or suspend pupils for sufficient cause, as 
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for breach of discipline, refusal to take part in exercises, refusal 
on part of the parents to sign and return periodical written 
reports of the pupil’s standing, father’s refusal to permit the 
teacher to whip the child or to correct him himself, refusal to 
study certain branches from which the parents of the child have 
requested that it might be excused, or misbehavior outside of the 


school tending to injure the school and subvert the teacher’s 
authority. A teacher or director can change the regular 


school hours only where reason requires it. 


Corporal Punishment 


The Teacher Stands in Place of the Parent, and while a pupil 


is under his care, has the same authority as the parent has at 
home of correcting him by confinement or whipping. 


Assaults by Teacher.—Although the teacher has a right to 
punish his pupils for misbehavior, he will be liable to prosecu- 
tion for assault if he inflict such punishment as produces or 
threatens lasting mischief, or if he inflict punishment, not in 
the honest performance of duty, but under the pretext of duty. 

Presumptions in Favor of Teacher.—The teacher has in his 
favor the presumption that he has done his duty, in addition to 
the general presumption of innocence, and in determining the 
reasonableness of the punishment, the judgment of the teacher 
as to what was required by the situation should have weight, as 
in the case of a parent under similar circumstances, 

Pupils Over Twenty-one years of age who voluntarily attend 
school, thereby waive any privilege which their age confers 
and may be punished as any other pupils. 


Indecent Liberties taken by a schoolmaster with a female 
pupil, without her consent, though she does not resist, consti- 


tute an assault. 

Parents Should Uphold the Teachers in maintaining school 
discipline for upon this the welfare not only of the school but 
that of the pupils themselves depends. Where a teacher is sure 
of the parent’s aid in the proper correcting of a child, corporai 
punishment at school is very seldom resorted to or required. 


Value of Corporal Punishment.—The right and occasional 
necessity of corporal punishment being conceded, the question 
remains: Of what use is it? 

‘‘T am confident,’’ says Addison, ‘‘that no boy who will not 
be allured by letters without blows, will ever be brought to any- 
thing with them.’’ 
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The following incident may serve as an aid to the proper solu: 
tion of the question: 

“T dunno how ‘tis, sir,” said an old English Jaborer to hig 
clergyman, in reply toa question respecting the bad behavior 
of his children, ‘‘I dunno how 'tis; I beats ’em till they’re black 
and blue, and when they won’t kneel down to pray 3 knocks 
’em down, and yet they ain’t good.” 


RULES FOR WRITING A WILL 


A will is.a legal statement of the disposition a person wishes 
to have made of‘his property after his death. 

The person making the will, if a man, is called a testator; if a 
woman, testatrix. An executoris one appointed by the will to 
carry cut its provisions and settle the éstate. The feminine 
form of the word is executrix. An administrator is a person 
appointed by the proper court to settle the estate when there is 
no will, 

How a Will Should be Drawn.—No exact,'form of words is 
sequired ‘to make a will good at law; the provisions of.a will 
should, however, be stated so plainly that its language may not 
‘be misunderstood, and care should be taken to comply with the 
provisions of the statute of the State where the will is made ay 
regards attestation and execution, 
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The name, age and residence of the testator should be dis- 
tinctly stated at the beginning of a will. : 

A wiil should contain a clause describing the instrument as 
the last will of the testator (as, ‘‘I hereby revoke all former wills 
made by me at any time’ ”), as the mere making of a subsequent 
will does not revoke a former one entirely, but only so far as the 
last made may conflict with the earlier one. 

Disposition of Real Estate—When there are different parcels 
of real estate it should be specifically described, as in a deed, 
but where it all goes to one person a general devise, as ‘‘I 
bequeath all my real estate to ,’’ is admissible, 

Personal Property bequeathed should be so described as to 
render identification practicable. 

Property located in another State must be bequeathed in 
accordance with the laws of that State. 

Witnesses.—Great care should be exercised in the selection of 
witnesses. They should, if possible, be acquainted with the tes, 
tator and thoroughly understand his mental condiiton at the 
time when he executes his will. 

A person having a beneficial interest in the will should not be 
a@ witness, 

The residence of the witness should be placed opposite name. 

The number of witnesses required varies in different states. 

The witnesses should sign in the actual presence of the testator 
and where he can see them sign; and in the presence of each 
other, Minors and married women, if otherwise competent, may 
be witnesses. 


Laws Governing Wills 


1. All persons of sound mind, of lawful age and such as can 
freely exercise their own will, may dispose of their property by 
making a will. In some States married women cannot make a 
will without the consent of their husbands, 

2. <A Will is not of force until after the death of the testator. 

3. The testator can cancel or modify his will at any time. 

4. The last will annuls all former wills unless it is only an 
addition to them. 

5. A will is good though written with a lead pencil. 

6. A will made by an unmarried woman is legally revoked by 
her subsequent marriage unless she takes such legal steps before 
her marriage as will enable her to dispose of her property after- 
wards as she sees fit, 
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7. A will should first provide for the payment of all just 
debts and funeral expenses. ‘ 

8. Property bequeathed, if encumbered with debts, must first 
be applied to pay them before distribution is made to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

9. A corporation may receive property bequeathed to it, if 
provision is made for it in its charter for accepting such gifts. 

10. No husband can by will deprive his wife of her dower, 
that is, “one-third of her husband’s real estate,” namely, the 
proceeds of one-third of the real estate and appurtenances as 
long as she may live. Additional bequeaths can be made to 
her by the husband. 

11. A husband can will his wife a certain amount in lieu (in 
place) of her dower, stating it to be so intended; this, how- 
ever, does not deprive her of her dower, provided she prefers it 
to the bequeath. If the will does not distinctly state that the 
bequest is in lieu of her dower, then she is entitled to both. 

12. If a married woman possess property, and dies without a 
will, her husband is entitled to administer upon such property 
in preference to any one else. 

13. Any bequest of property made to a subscribing witness is 
invalid, although the integrity of the will is otherwise not 
affected thereby. 

14. The testator’s full name should always be written at the 
end of the will. If he cannot write, he must make his mark, 
having his hand guided by another person. Such mark, if he is 
conscious of what he is doing, renders the will valid. 

15. It is always best if the testator appoints some suitable 
person or persons to act as executor. 

16. An executor may always erect a suitable tombstone and 
charge the expenses to the estate if no other provision has 
been made, 

17. If there is no executor named in the will an administra- 
tor will be appointed by the court to settle the estate. 

18. A person appointed executor is not obliged to serve, but 
may renounce his appointment by a legal written notice, 
signed before two witnesses, which fact must be recorded by 
the same officer before whom the will has been proved. 

19. The will should be presented for probate as soon as pose 
sible after the death of the testator. 
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Codicils 
A written addition made to a will is called a codicil and is 
executed like a will. It is designed to explain, modify or 
change former bequests made in the body of the will. It must 
be executed with equal care as the will itself, 


Revocation.—A will may be revoked by an actual destruc- 
tion or obliteration of the document, or by the making of a 
new will of later date. 


Marriage and the birth of a child after the execution of a 
will revoked it at common law, and this rule has much force 
in the United States now, although it is variously modified by 
statute in the different States. If a man makes a will and 
subsequently marries, he should be careful to make a new will 
as soon as possible. 


Probate.—No will is effectual to pass either real or personal 
estate unless it has been duly proved and allowed in the pro- 
bate court. The attesting witnesses must all, if possible, be 
produced. If any are dead, or have left the State, proof of 
their handwriting may be required. 


So long as the probate remains unreversed on appeal, the 
due execution of the will, the sanity or capacity of the testa- 
tor, and the attestation of the witness, cannot be called in 
question in the courts of common law. 


A codicil requires the same number of witnesses as the will. 


Form of Will 

I, JOHN R. BAKER, of the city of Freeport, in the county of Stephenson 
and State of Illinois, being of sound mind memory, and understanding, do 
make my last will and testament in number and form following: 

First. I give, devise and bequeath to my wife, Anna, her heirs and 
assigns forever, one-half of all my property, real, personal and mixed of 
what nature and kind soever and wheresoever, the same shall be at the time 
of my death; the same to be in lieu of her dower at common law. 

Second. I give, devise and bequeath unto such of my children, as may 
be living at the time of my death, to be divided among them there, share 
and share alike. 

Third. I hereby direct and empower my executor to sell and dispose of 
all my personal property to the highest bidder at auction, as soon as prac- 
ticable after my death, and to sell my real estate at auction or private, as 
it may in his judgment seem most advantageous, or for the interest of my 
said devisees. 

Fourth. I hereby appoint my wife, Anna, guardian of the persons and 
estate of such of my children as may be minors at the time of my death. 
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Fifth. I hereby appoint JosppH M, Baxmr executor of this my 
last will and testament. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I, JoHN R. Baxsr, the testator, have to 
this, my last will and testament, set my hand and my seal, this 
eleventh day of June, A. D, 1911. 


JOHN R. BAKER. (SEAL) 


Signed, sealed, published and declared by the above named JOHN 
R. BAKER, as and for his last will and testament, in the presence of 
us, who have hereunto subscribed our names at his request, as wit- 
nesses thereto, in presence of the said testator and of each other. 


ALBERT B. MILLER, 
Freeport, IIL 


Davip SMITH, 
Freeport, ILL 


WILLIAM Brown, 
Freeport, Il, 


Codicil to the Above Will 


WHEREAS, I, JOHN R. Baxksr, did on the eleventh day of June, 
one thousand nine hundred eleven, make my last will and testament, 


I do now by this writing add this codicil to my said will, to be 
taken as part thereof, 


WHEREAS, by the dispensation of Providence, my son William has 
died on the third day of August, 1911, I give and bequeath unto my 
nephew, Charles S. Brown, the share of one-half of all my property, 
real, personal, and mixed, of what nature soever and wherever, at 
the time of my death, that would have fallen as his share to my son 
William, if he had lived, as bequeathed in the body of this will. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I hereunto place my hand and seal, this 
first day of September, one thousand nine hundred and eleven. 


JoHN R. BAKER. (SEAL) 


Signed, sealed, published and declared to us by the testator JoHN 
R. BAKkErR, as and for a codicil to be annexed to his last will and tes- 
tament. And we, at his request, and in his presence, and in the 
presence of each other, have subscribed our names as witnesses 


thereto, at the date thereof. 
EDWARD J. BRADFORD, Freeport, Ill. 
Danigt F. JOHNSON, Freeport, IIl. 


JOHN F. WILSON, Freeport, Ill. 


Form of Will, Where Property is Left to the 
Wife Absolutely 


This is the last will and testament of me, Dayip Goss, made this 


eighteenth day of June, A. D. 1911, in Hamilton, County of Butler, 
and State of Ohio, as follows: 


TI bequeath all my lands, tenements and hereditaments, and all my house- 
hold furniture, ready money, securities for money, money secured by 
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life insurance, goods and chattels, and all other parts of my real and personal 
estate and effeets whatsoever and wheresoever, unto my wife, Sophia Goss, 
her heirs, administrators and assigns, to and for hev’and their absolute use 
and benefit, according to the nature and quality thereof respectively, subject 
only to the payment of my just debts, funeral and testamentary expenses, 
and the charge of proving and registering this my will, 


And I appoint my said wife executrix of this my wil, and thereby revoke 
all other wills. ; 


In Witness Wuereor, I hereunto set my hand and seal, the day and 
Year above mentioned. 


eeeeeccoce 
° e 


Davin Goss, : SEAL $ 


Signed, sealed published and acknowledged by the said Davip Goss, 
28 and for his last will and testament, in the presence; of us, and at his request, 
and in the presence of each other, haye subscribed our names hereunto a8 
witnesses thereof, 
Joun J. JonEs, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Wm. F.-Jounson, 
Hamilton, Ohio, 


TAXES 


Every government, whether of town, State or nation, is under 
the necessity and hasthe right to raise the necessary funds to 
Carry on all the functions of the governnient. 

Definition.—Tax is the sum of money which the government 
demands from the individual or from his property to pay for the 
benefit he receives from the government. 

The government protects him in his rights, protects his props 
erty and often advances the value of the same by public 
improvement. It therefore has a right to levy a tax upon him 
and his property. : 

Kinds of Taxes.—Taxes are either direct or indirect. 

Direct Taxes are those which are levied directly upon persons, 
property, incomes, ete. j 
- Indirect Taxes are such as are assessed on manufactures, 
imports, etc., as the customs tariff and most of the excise or 
internal revenue taxes, 

Taxation in the United States ranges itself under ‘the three 
heads of federal, State, and municipal. 

Federal Taxation is laid almost wholly in the form of duties 
upon manufactured goods imported from foreign countries, and 
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oxcise or internal revenue taxes laid on the manufacture and 
sale of liquors, cigars, etc., and collected in great part by 
means of stamps. In 1861 a tax was imposed on incomes over 
$800, and during its ten years’ continuance realized for the 
government $365,000,000. An income tax was again imposed 
in 1894, but was declared to be unconstitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In 1913 Constitution amended and Tax im- 
posed. 

State Taxation is laid upon property by a periodical val- 
uation. In some States this is supplemented by taxes on 
occupations or “privileges,” on franchises of corporations, on 
legacies, ete. 

Municipal or local taxation is commonly very much heavier 
than State taxation. It embraces: (1) all taxes laid for the 
general purposes of counties, cities, boroughs, towns and vil- 
lages; and (2) those local taxes which are usually called as- ° 
sessments, and which are laid in special districts supposed to 
be peculiarly benefited by the construction of some public 
work, and by some rule of apportionment which proposes to 
charge each item of property within the district in proportion 
to the benefit it will receive. 

Poll Tax.—Some States levy tax upon all male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, others upon all voters. This is 
called poll tax. 

Property Tax.—Tax levied upon property, real or personal, 
is called property tax. 

Valuation of Property.—The assessor of the town or city 
estimates the true value of every piece of taxable property, 
which is usually lower than the market value. It makes little 
difference whether the property’s valuation is high or low, be- 
cause the amount of tax to be raised is rated according to the 
valuation, but it is of importance to any individual taxpayer 
that the valuation of his property shall be neither higher nor 
lower than that of others. 

In many States when county taxes are levied, there is a 
county board of assessors who receive the tax lists from the 
assessors of the several towns and cities within the county, 
and if necessary, in their judgment, they make such changes 
as justice seems to demand. To them an individual who be- 
lieves himself overtaxed can within a certain time appeal for 
correction. 

For the State tax, there is in many States a State Board of 
Equalization. This board receives the lists from all the counties 
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and makes the necessary equitable adjustment of taxes throughout 
the State. 


Levying Taxes.—The rate of taxation is determined as follows: 
Having placed the valuation upon all the property, there is fixed 
the amount of’ money to be raised by the town; from this sum the 
poll tax (where there is any) is subtracted. If this sum is divided 
by the total valuation of the property of the town the quotient is 
the rate of taxation; that is, the sum to be raised on each dollar 
of property. 

The amount varies all the way from two mills on the dollar, 
or perhaps less, to twenty cents on each hundred dollars or two 
dollars on each thousand dollars of property. In large cities the rate 
of taxes is sometimes as much as 2 per cent or twenty dollars ona 
thousand, or even more. 


Collection of Taxes.—In many States the town collector 
collects all the taxes for the town, county and State; in others the 
county collector collects of all the towns. 


Penalties.—The law fixes the time of payment of taxes. If 
one neglects to make payment within the specified time a fine or 
penalty is added. If the person is still delinquent after a further 
specified time the property is sold at auction. The government 
then collects enough money to pay the taxes and expenses and gives 
a tax title to the purchaser of the property. The former owner has a 
specified time in which to redeem his property by payment of the 
tax and all the cost. 


The Treasurer and Auditor.—The collector pays the money 
collected to the treasurer, whether town or county, and takes a 
receipt. The treasurer is required to give bond. 

The auditor audits every bill presented for payment before the 
treasurer is permitted by law to pay it. The treasurer’s account 
must, therefore, correspond with the fina] account rendered by the 
auditor. 


Exemptions.—Many States exempt the following property, 
viz:. Certain portions of one’s personal property, such as tools 
and utensils of laborers, institutions of learning and charitable in- 
stitutions, also churches and paisonages. 


Real and Personal Property.—A very large part of the taxes 
must be collected from real estate. The tax from personal property 
includes all tax except that on lands, lots and buildings. The State 
tax in our country is usually much less than the town, city or 
county tax. 
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TELEGRAPHS 


The business of telegraphy is-carried on by corporations: and 
consists of the making and performing of a system of contracts, 

Parties to the Contract.—There are two parties to the contract; 
(1) the sender of the message, and (2) the telegraph company. 
Each party agrees to-do certain things and each must, keep his 
Xor its) agreement. *If:the company fails to do what it agreed, 
‘the sender can.compel itto pay for all loss resulting. 

There is ordinarily na contract between the company and. thé 
one to whom the message is sent and it is therefore not Tespon- 
sible for any loss he may suffer. 


The Contract.—The ordinary telegraph blank ‘usually consti- 
tutes the contract. The sendef requests the company to send a 
messagé (called a dispatch), and such a request isin effect an 
offer to pay for the service if rendered. The company by taking 
the message agrees to send it, i. e., accepts the offer.’ Tle 
request and compliance, or the offer and acceptance; make the 
contract. 


The Terms.—The principal parts of this contract are (1) the 
sender agrees to pay for the message at the regular rate and the 
company may refuse to take it unless he pays in advance; (2) the 
company agrees to send the message by telegraph with prompt- 
ness, deliver it to the person.addressed and not reveal its con+ 
tents to any one else. 


Accuracy.—The message must be sent as itis given.. Hence 
the operator cannot correct .evident mistakes, such as mistakes 
of grammar, nor add, nor omit anything, nor make any change 
in it. 

The liability-of the company for mistakes is often limited by 
its blanks, the blank being drawn in such a way that it is a 
contract. 

Promptness.—The* message must be sent as soon as possible 
and different messages must_be sent in the order in which they 
are received. 

Secrecy.—A telegraph company is 4 confideritial messenger, 
It has no right to reveal the message to any one, xcept the one 
to whom it is addressed. 

Submarine Telegraphy.—Although the system of transmitting 
miessages by means of electric cables laid on the bottom of the 
sea has come into use since 1851, it is now in operation in almost 
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every part of the world. The total length of the submarine 
cables of the world to-day is over 180,000 nautical miles, 

Wireless Telegraphy.—In 1897 Marconi announced a system of 
wireless telegraphy, operated by means of electrical vibrations 
set up in one apparatus and transmitted through space to a dis- 
tant receiving apparatus withcut the aid of an intervening wire. 
On December 21, 1902, he established wireless telegraphic com- 
munication between Cape Breton, Canada, and Cornwall, Eng- 
land, a distance of 2,300 miles. Messages are now sent regularly 
by this system for considerable distances, and it is contended 
that so far as reliability goes, wireless telegraphy is far superior 
to the ordinary wire lines. 

An ocean steamship, with a wireless telegraph equipment on 
board, is in constant communication with land and with other 
vessels similarly equipped throughout its trip, and the safety as 
well as comfort of an oceanic voyage is immeasurably increased 
by its use. 

Wireless telegraphy has been most successfully used in oceanic 
signaling. The Japanese are in a great measure indebted to it 
for the success of their navy over that of Russia at Port Arthur, 
their principal warships being equipped with the necessary wire- 
less transmitting and receiving apparatus. 


The passengers and crew of the White Star Line Steamer 
REPUBLIC were saved by means of its wireless equipment when 
the ship was rammed in a fog by the Italian steamer Fuoripa off 
Nantucket Lightship, Jan. 23, 1909. 
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“The man who is in debt carries a world of trouble.”"—BURER, 


HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS 


Pay as you go, or a strictly cash business, is the best and 
safest method of doing business. But certain conditions or cuse 
toms in trade make this sometimes impractical or impossible, 
and credit must be given. Under this method dishonest, caree 
less or unfortunate people contract debts, then refuse, neglect 
or are unable to pay them, and collections, peaceable or forced, 
become a necessity. 

The requisite steps to collect such debts are y matter of great 
importance and should be understood by everybody, but they 
are not, and much unpleasantness and heavy losses are often the 
result, 
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Methods by Which Debts are Contracted 


Goods are bought or credit, to be paid for at a definite or in- 
definite future time. Labor is employed, to be paid for at certain 
future periods. Lands, houses and other property are purchased 
under contract of future payment. Money is borrowed, under 
notes, mortgages or other securities, and many other transactions 
in business and trade call forth occasions or present temptations 
to contract debts. 


Suggestions for Avoiding Debts 


1. Do a Strictly Cash Business.—Better small profits and 
quick sales, than large profits and long credits. 


Mark your goods as low as possible and adhere unswervingly 
to your cash principle. This is best for buyer and seller. It avoids 
collections and prevents losses. It saves the time and labor of 
keeping accounts. This enables the seller to sell cheaper and the 
buyer to buy for less than on credit. 


2. Cautions.—Goods sent abroad should be paid for before the 
purchaser takes possession. 


The time of credit should be as short as possible and the bills 
collected when due. When working for others collect your wages 
weekly or monthly, in accordance with the agreement to pay, 
unless your employer is quite responsible, thus making your dues 
safe. 


In renting lands or houses, a duplicate lease should be made, one 
for each party, the rent paid promptly when due, at the house 
or business place of the landlord, and the payment credited on the 
back of the lease. 


In receiving or making payments, a receipt should always be 
made out; it isa voucher and may save trouble. 


Hotel and boarding-house keepers cannot be too prompt _and 
strict in collecting their dues, as their customers are mostly transient, 
making forced collections sometimes impossible. 


Never loan money without requiring a note or a duebill, if the 
amount is small; this is safest even between the most trusted friends, 


When the loan is large, have the note secured by a mortgage on 
real estate; but see to it that the same is not encumbered by pre- 
vious claims, which would render your security worthless. It is 
safest to require an abstract of title and then have your mortgage 
recorded immediately. 
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This precaution should also be observed where a chattel 
mortgage is taken on personal property. 

If a small amount of money has been loaned without security 
and it can apparently not be collected without legal process, it 
may be best to drop the matter and consider the loss as so much 
paid for a lesson in business prudence. 


First Steps in Making Collections 


These depend very much upon circumstances. The debtor 
may have met with reverses or a misfortune, rendering him 
unable to pay at the time specified, and deserving of patience, 
others may be careless and need a sharp reminder, a third 
party, inclined to be dishonest, may need close watching. Thus 
discretion is necessary as to the form and tone of the letters 
requesting payment. For letter forms illustrating the first 
efforts in making collections, see pages 65 and 66, 


LEGAL STEPS IN COLLECTIONS 


No other motive except the question ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ should 
induce a creditor to legally enforce payment. A mere feeling 
of retaliation or of getting satisfaction has no place in 
business. 

Before resorting to the power of law it is well to ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Have all reasonable and peaceable efforts been made to 
induce the debtor to make payment? 

2. Is the amount sufficient to warrant the expense involved in 
the legal process? 

3. Has the debtor more property than the law allows him by 
way of exemption? 

4. What does the law exempt? (See Exemption Table.) 

When all peaceable means have been exhausted and the debt 
is not paid, it then becomes necessary to collect it, if possible, by 
legal process. 

If satisfied that the debt can be collected, then the account 
should be placed in the hands of a justice of the peace, unless it 
is larger than comes within his jurisdiction. 

This amount varies in different States, as shown by the follow- 
ing table: 
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Limit of Jurisdiction with Justice of the Peace 


The following shows the largest amount in the different 
States and territories which the justice of the peace, through 
his official position, can have jurisdiction over: 


Alabama..........$100 Louisiana.......... $100 North Dakota.....$200 
BPD DE. facies casas 300 Mame <2. 265-4 none ODIO coseicsaces Dance LOO: 
ATHANSRS.. 0 cccscae 100 Piaryland...<scstee 100 Oklahoma......... 100 
California ......... soe Maesachusetts .... 100 OYe€ZOW.....50260000 250 
Colorado.......... $00 Michigan ...... aes oneOO Penasylvania...... 300, 
Connecticut....... 100 Minnesota.......,..100 Rhode Island ¢.... 100 
Delaware.......... 200 Mississippi......... 200 South Carelina.... 100 
Dist. of Columbia.. 300 MUARSOUTL. sccoeess 36 250 South Dakota.....-100 
Florida..... Grestin 100 Montana.......... 300 ‘Tennessee .......-1,000 
Georgia. ..v<<c cscs 100 Nebraska. .e<sse+0 200 WEXASi. Gs cc sceae se ceuO 
BORHG) vewccas ceee S00 Nevada. ..scie0uss - 800 Wann <<-s<ecsaeeee OOO 
Tllinois............. 200 New Hampshire... 100 Vermont,......-+06 200 
InGaN a Ses cececee - 200* New Jersey ....... 200 Virginia......:,.... 190 
ROW Rive dope cccodes 100* New Mexico...... 100 Washington....... 100 
FSBUB UE cece ecassae 300 New. York:....%--<5 200 West Virginia..... 300 
Kentucky.......... 50 North Carolina.... 200 Wisconsin......... 200 


*By consent of parties, $300, WyOming.....++++. 200 


When the amount comes within the jurisdiction of the justice 
he issues a summons, which the constable presents to the debtor, 
reading it to him if he can be found, which is called ‘‘serving 
the summons.’ 


Form of Summons 


The wording of this summons will be somewhat as follows; 


Strate or bi 
County, ‘ 


The People of the State of ——. to any Constable of Said County— 


GREETING: 
You are hereby commanded to summon L. M. to appear before me 
at —— on the —— day of ——, at —— o'clock M., to answer the 


‘complaint of R. L. for a failure to pay him a certain demand not exceeding 
——, and hereof make due return, as the law directs. Given under my 


hand this ——- day of ——, 19—. 
JAMES WATTS, 
Justice of the Peace. 


In case the party is-absent or refuses to hear the summons the 
constable may read it to some member of the family of ten years 
or upward and leave a copy of the same, A summons is usually 
served at least thréé days before the trial is to take place. Upon 
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the serving of the summons the debtor may pay to the con- 
stable the demand of the debt and costs, taking his receipt 
for the same which will satisfy the debt and prevent all fur- 


ther costs. 
The Judgment 


If at the time set for trial both parties appear and are ready 
for the same, the justice proceeds with it and determines the 
matter in controversy. His determination is called the judg- 
ment. The judgment can be rendered if the defendant does 
not appear at. the trial. 


Demanding a Jury 
Either party in a trial before a justice of the peace may 
demand a jury, and the justice is bound to grant the demand 
upon the deposit with him of the jury fees by the party mak- 
ing the demand. The jury may consist of either six or twelve 


men. ; 
The Execution 


The judgment being obtained, the plaintiff may now en- 
force payment. This process is called execution. It consists 
in a writ commanding the constable to seize sufficient of the 
property of the defendant, “which is not exempted by law,” 
to satisfy the claim and costs and to sell the same and bring 
the money into the court to be paid to the plaintiff. The con- 
stable then proceeds to do this and if he succeeds in finding 
such property seizes it, sells it at auction, and brings the 


money into court. 
Attachment 


While the causes for which an attachment writ will issue 
vary somewhat, in the different states, the following grounds 
are almost universal: 

Where the debtor is a non-resident or a foreign corporation; 
where the debtor is about to remove from the state; where the 
debtor conceals himself so that process cannot be served upon 
him; where the debtor has removed or is about to remove his 
effects from the state to the injury of creditors; where the 
debtor has fraudulently conveyed, concealed or disposed of his 
property so as to hinder and delay creditors, or is about to do 
so; where the debt was fraudulently contracted and the state- 
ment constituting the fraud reduced to writing. 

The creditor must file with the clerk of the court an affidavit, 
stating the nature and amount of his indebtedness and any one 
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of the preceding causes and the place of residence of the debtor 
if known, or that upon due inquiry he has not been able to 
ascertain the same. 

Usually the attachment is not issued until the debt is due, 
but in some States it is issued before if it can be shown that 
the debt would probably be'lost unless an attachment is secured 
at once. 

The Creditor’s Bond.—In order to secure the costs and 
the debtor against all damages in case the attachment is im- 
properly issued the creditor securing the same must give a 
bond, usually double the amount claimed. 

The Writ makes it the duty of the officer to at onse 
seize sufficient property of the debtor to satisfy the claim (ex- 
cepting such as is exempt from execution) and to hold the 
same until the plaintiff can get judgment and seize it upom 
execution. Property of the debtor in the hands of a thied 
party may also be seized. 

The Real Object of the Attachment is to hold sufficient 
property of the debtor to satisfy the debt until the creditor ean 
get judgment. When the property has been seized the sum- 
mons is served, and if the case is properly proved judgment is 
obtained in the ordinary way. After this the creditor takes 
out his execution, makes a levy upon the property attached, 
and out of the proceeds satisfies his debt. 

Each State has its own attachment laws, and since officers 
of the law must be engaged to obtain the attachment there 
need be no difficulty in the details of the procedure. 

Garnishment or Suing the Garnishee.—In the course of 
collection of debts it sometimes happens that while the defend- 
ant himself may have no property in his possession upon which 
an attachment can be made some other person may have in his 
possession property belonging to the debtor or may be indebted 
to him. In such cases the plaintiff can proceed against this 
third party, who is called the garnishee, just as against the 
original debtor, although in some States a certain amount of 
money is exempt and cannot be garnisheed. 


Attaching the Body 


If under an attachment the officer returns “no property 
found,” but the plaintiff is convinced that the defendant has 
property concealed, with the intention of defrauding him. \nd 
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believes he is in danger of losing his claim unless the debtor is 
held to bail, several States empower the justice to issue a capias 
for the arrest of the debtor. A capias is issued usually only as a 
last resort, when it appears that the claim can only be collected 
by arresting the defendant. 


Persons Who Cannot Be Arrested 


The constitution of the United States prohibits the arrest of 
members of Congress and electors while on duty, except for 
treason, felony and breach of peace. In many States the militia, 
while attending musters or while on a journey; so also at- 
torneys and counselors at law, judges, sheriffs, and all other 
officers of the several courts, also witnesses and other persons 
necessarily attending court are exempt from arrest except for 
felony, etc. 


Real Estate Held for Debt 

When under an execution no personal property can be found 
with which to pay the debt and it is known that the debtor pos- 
sesses real estate enough to meet the claim, then certain States 
allow the justice to certify to the clerk of the circuit court a 
transcript of the judgment. This when filed by the clerk 
becomes a lien upon the real estate of the debtor. The court 
can then issue an execution and the property is sold for pay- 
ment of the debt and costs. 


Right to Appeal 
If all legal steps have been properly taken in a trial before a 
justice or jury and the decision is that the debtor must pay the 
claim, he can then appeal to the next higher tribunal, which is 
the circuit court, district court, court of common pleas or others. 
Before an appeal is allowed the defendant must give a bond 
signed by one or more responsible persons, to a sum twice the 


amount of the claim, to cover the debt and all costs in case he is 
beaten. 


If the defendant loses his case also in this court then he can 
carry it to the supreme court of the State, where the matter 
generally ends, though the way remains open for him to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. A bond twice the 
amount of the debt and the costs accumulated by the successive 
trials up to this time is required before an appeal from one court 
to another is granted, as from the first. 
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When an Amount Beyond the Jurisdiction of a Justice is to be 
collected the case must be brought before the circuit court, dis- 
trict court, court of common pleas, or a court of similar charac- 
ter. There the clerk issues the summons, the sheriff or his 
deputy serves it and the case is usually tried before a jury of 
twelve men at the next term of Court. 


Delay in Forced Collection 


Since the defendant can promptly defend his case and if 
beaten appeal to a higher court, he can thereby delay payment 
of the original debt for one or more years. But as each appeal 
increases the costs they soon become heavy and but few persons 
are able or willing to bear them. A debtor will generally pay 
the debt in the earlier part of the prosecution, unless he believes 
himself wronged or for other reasons refuses to do go. 


Cost of Collections by Law 


The first questions that should properly be asked, before resort- 
ing to or before submitting to collections by law, are: What 
will it cost? Will it pay? The actual cost cannot definitely but 
only approximately be foretold, and only in so far as the amount 
of the fees are fixed by law. 

If the amount and the intricacies of the case are such that it 


is thought best to employ a lawyer a day or two, his chargeg 
will probably range from ten to twenty dollars. 

If the plaintiff gains the case the debtor must pay all the 
costs. If the justice or jury decides against the plaintiff, 
declaring no cause for action, then the plaintiff must pay the 
cost of the suit. 

The following fees of an ordinary suit vary in the different 
States: 


DOC SUN RIE LOS SDI bel ares. sia eis 900 eGo LE 6.0) vi4 0 6 hed ee abs $ 0.25 
Be Soak Aas! MSNA i 10% ST had Oe an a OE a Te 25 
Constable for serving summons.............+....0.... 35 
Each mile traveled by constable in serving summons.... 05 
Justice fee for entering up judgment................. 25 
Hor VAISCUAT LOM OL BOO CKO setsis ced celeerdl Neo eh pulse 25 


Total eet EOS Sof er eed eA A 3.40 
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Witnesses are allowed 50 cents a day. Say two witnesses... .$-1.00 


Justice for issuing subpoena of witnesses at 25 cents..:..... - 50- 
Constable for serving each subpcena at 25 cents..........- Se OU) 
‘Constable for mileage and administering oath to witnesses, 
about... -..2.2s0 (ole sis sei Briere eincot clatter asl Ween cecccce > -50- 
Ohalumrteretetats aco poiast ie ese wo) oe siawlsleurs SEN acai e $ 5.90 
lf tried by jury, each juryman is allowed 50 cents; 12 
Ando CES Aa C Ss OCOD AN ces yaa Goma a oo $ 6.00 
Por entering erdict:Of jury. sisi eiar lolol ee ieieieferets -15 
Constable for waiting on: Jury....0-. <ta.jce =e sini aoe oeiele els -50 
Entering satisfaction of judgment: 5.2. .ci-s- ee ewes ole cle oe -10 
Approximate cost of trial without attorney before a justice 
af settled theres. «cst cto ee cereals ol eislsaiais ciel viste Init relgi er pais 
If an attorney is employed, say fee... se... eeecceeunreess 15.00 
i Rott) Eas CON Saag Gnetae CSOs OMEO is ates sO seis $27.65 
If debtor does not settle, fee for execution............ Heir tae 
Fee of constable for serving.and returning execution....... -50 
Advertising propert yfor Sale nie va aces eke cites eile nreretenees a t50) 
Commission on sales. not exceeding ten dollars, 10 per cent, 
if more 5 per cent; property sales say $50, commission... 2.50 


Total cost of legal process ending in execution. ...-...$34.65' 
‘Total-cost of suit inyolving say a debt of $50. 


If the case is settled without effecting the sale under execu: 
tion, the cost: connected with the execution is one-half of what 
is stated above.. Add to this the time lost, to say ‘nothing about 
the moral effect; and the question, ‘‘Will it pay?’ is pretty wel] 
answered, 


Exemption Laws of the Different States 


Exemption laws are for the purpose. of protecting thoss who 
are unable to pay their debts without causing distress to them- 
selves and their families. 

In many of the States debtors who desire to avail themselves 
in full of the provisions of the exemption laws are required ta 
make a schedule of their personal property of every ‘kind and. 
character, including money on hand and debts due and owing to 
tthe debtor, and deliver the same to the officer serving the writ 
“fexecution. This schedule must be sworn to by the debtor. 
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Personal 
State, Property Homestead 

Exempt. 

Alabama ......$1.000......$2,000 

000) wank 2,500 

BOOS és 2,500 

mipieote 5,000 

A 2,000 

AS 1,000 


5,000 
10 


200. or 40 Acres, 
.. -160 Acres. 
Sees 1,000 
Total, 2,000 


seeeee 


prs ee a 
Re cres. 
000 


Mississippi... .. 
MHSEONTL: ss 3560 - bOOr +... 3,000 


Notre.—In many of the States it is impossible to place a fixed amount on 


personal property exempt. 


Personal 
State, Property Homestead 
Exempt. 
Montana....... ove oe 692,000 
Nebraska ..... 6500...... 2,000 
NEYO oars crete Lee Rrtele a 5,000 
New Hampshire __...... 500 


New Jersey....  200-.... 
New Mexico... 500...... 1,000 


New York..... 250...... 1,000 
North Carolina . 500...... 1,000 
North Dakota. 1,500...... 5,000 
ODIO! Jescic se 010 LOO Fe aco 21,000 
OPCPOD ach See siete tyOU0) 


Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode Island. . aoe 
South Carolinas ,000 
South Dakota . 5,000 
‘Tennessee... ... 1,000 
TERIOR in clos secs 5,000 
Vtahae aie 4 1,500 - 
Vermont. . - 500 
WALA 56 ices. 2 2,000 
Washington... 2,000 
West Virginia . -000 
Wisconsin. .... 000 
Wyoming..... 1,500 


In the table above these States have no amount 


given in the personal property column. *Oklahoma, homestead 160 acres. 


The Time in which Debts are Outlawed 


1. It is found necessary in all commercial countries to fix a 


limit of time in which debts hold good. It would not tend to 
sound business practices or fairness for a creditor to be allowed 


unlimited time in which to enforce the collection of a debt. 

2. Statutes of limitation have therefore been enacted, the 
period of time varying, there being no natural boundary line. 

3. The range of time is from one year to twenty years. 

4. In accounts it generally begins from the purchase of the 
last item, and is renewed by every partial payment. 

5. In ease the debtor makes a written acknowledgment in a 
note, or papers of that character, the claim is renewed. 

For the statutes of limitations in force in the different States, 
see title, Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitation, 
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STOCK JOBBING 


The practice to which the term ‘‘stock jobbing”’ is more par- 
ticularly applicable, is that of dealing in stocks or shares by 
persons who possess but little or no property in any of the 
funds, yet who contract for the sale or transfer of stock at 
some future period ata price agreed upon atthe time. Such 
bargains are called time bargains, and this practice is gambling 
in every sense of the word. 


Wall Street, in New York City, is the principal scene of stock 
jobbing in the United States. The New York Stock Exchange 
is the dominant feature of this locality. Here the prices of 
stocks and securities are determined, and here men become mil- 
Nionaires or paupers in a day. 

Big Profits and Big Losses.—Stock jobbing is carried on to an 
amazing extent, and is of this character; A agrees to sell to 
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B $50,000 of bank stock, for instance, to be transferred in 
twenty days, for $60,000. Now if the price of bank stock on the 
day appointed for transfer should be only 118 per cent, he may 
then purchase as much as will enable him to fulfill his bargain 
for $59,000 and thereby gain $1,000 by the transaction. Should 
the price of bank stock, however, advance to 125 per cent, he 
will*have to pay $62,500 for the necessary amount of stock and 
will thus lose $2,500 by completing his agreement. 


Advice of an Experienced Financier.—Russell Sage, one of the 
most successful financiers in the United States, gives the fol- 
lowing advice concerning Wall Street speculations: 


“The fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
intending Wall Street speculators that for every dollar gained 
in Wall Street there is a dollar lost, and as the people who gain 
the dollars are always well-known old-timers in the business, it 
follows, clearly, that the people who lose the dollars are the 
new-comers. It often happens, too, that in an unguarded moment 
an old-timer is ruined in Wall Street; but it is always the other 
old-timers who benefit by his collapse—the new-comers do not 
figure in the deal. 


«¢ ¢ixperience’ in Wall Street counts for nothing unless the 
experience of many years’ duration, or is had as a friend of a 
certain clique. 


**No doubt the man who goes into Wall Street speculation with 
a $1,000,000 capital may, with great prudence, be able to win 
$1,000,000 or $5,000,000 more after five or ten years. But he will 
lose from half to three-quarters of his original capital in ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the ‘wire pulling’ that will be neces- 
‘sary for him to be possessed of before he can begin to be making 
regular, permanent, steadily increasing gains, Exceptions have 
been extremely rare, and were the result of mere chance. 


‘*As a rule, however, for a person with less than $25,000 or 
even $50,000 to go into Wall Street is sheer throwing away of 
money. I have seen thousands of men with capitals larger than 
that go down with the loss of every dollar. Some of them were 
men of exceptional shrewdness, too. 


‘tT tried speculation, when, in 1874, I bought a seat in the 
Stock Exchange. But when I found out what the conditions 
were, I simply got out at the first opportunity. 


“*T do not wish to be drawn into any controversy in the mat- 
ter, so will not particularize; but the person who is thinking of 
going into Wall Street speculation in the hope of making money 
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when he has learned what is popularly called ‘the ropes’ would 
do well to ponder what. one writer has written on the subject: 


‘¢ ‘Some brokers of the Stock Exchange simply bid the figures 
to win their bets which they have made with their dupes—are 
running a ‘‘brace’’? game. Pretending to trade in stock, they 
delude the speculating public with the idea that they bid stocks 
up or down according to conditions of trade, war news, and so 
on. In reality, their only object is to bid the figures against the 
lambs on the floor who bring in the money of the lambs on the 
outside. In the nature of things, that could be their only object. 
The business not being a trading in actual stock, but simply 
betting on figures, the only object of the thimble-riggers on the 
floor is to bid the figures so as to win their bets. Several shysters, 
acting in collusion, pretend to trade furiously with one another, 
their bids in these ‘‘wash’’ sales ‘‘ washing’’ a stock up or down.’ 


Life in Wall Street.— ‘The general public has an incorrect 
idea of the nature of the life of a Wall Street business man. The 
speculators no doubt are compelled to live under conditions of 
unnatural excitement; but it is not so with the Wall Street 
operator who does not speculate—the man who buys stock with 
the object of improving its value, and retaining it. There is no 
more undue excitement in the life of a Wall Street business man 
than there is in the life of a wholesale dry goods dealer. The 
man who deals in money—that is what a Wall Street business 
man does—must be just as thorough a business man as the man 
who deals in merchandise. 


‘«The wholesale grocer looks about the field before him, and 
discovers that by purchasing an agency in a certain section and 
spending some money in developing its resources he can make 
his general wealth so much larger; and so it is with all other 
dealers in merchandise. The Wall Street business man does not 
do differently. He simply examines the field before him, and his 
experience teaches him that if he buys out a lot of stock in a cer- 
tain concern which is in great need of ready money, he can lend 
the money to that concern, and the result will be that the value of 
its shares will go up. Instead of selling this stock when it becomes 
valuable, as the public imagines he is always anxious to do, it is 
seldom that the Wall Street business man cares to part with it. 


‘*The Wall Street Speculator differs from the Wall Street busi- 
nessman in this respect, in that after buying a certain stock he 
either cannot or does not do anything to make it more valuable, 
except in the belief of the lambs by the bidding for it which he 
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prompts his agents to do. Then when he sells it at a higher fig- 
ure the real truth of the matter is that the actual value of the 
stock has remained all the meanwhile in exactly the same place 
where the value was at the fime the speculator originally pur- 
chased it. It is to persons such «is the. latter that ‘fortunes are 
lost in Wall Street.” 

Bucket Shops are places which secure Stock Exchange: quota- 
tions, or pretend to doso, and furnish persons of moderate means 
the same opportunities for gambling offered to wealthy specu- 
lators at the Exchange. Here anybody can gamble in futures 
‘by risking as small an amount. as five or.ten dollars, but hig 
chances of winning out are about the same as if he had put up 
his money on a shell game or three card monte. 


‘WAREHOUSING 


Warehouses are'divided generally into two distinct classes: 
i. Bonded warehouses, under the control of the government. 
@. Unbonded, or private warehouses. fi 

Bonded Warehdéuses are buildings in which imported mer- 
chandise is stored until the importer. makes entry for withdrawal 
for.consumption and pays the duties, or until he withdraws the 
merchandise for reéxportation to a foreign country. without pay- 
ing the duties._ 

‘These warehouses are owned either by the government, or are 
private bonded warehouses, whose proprietors must obtain 
authority from the Secretary of the Treasury for receiving 
imported goods before the duties thereon are paid. Those 
owned by the government are under the éntire control of the 
collector of the port, who assesses a charge at a fixed rate for 
‘the storage of goods, and- this charge, with the import duty, 
becomes a lien upon them. The private bonded warehouses are 
required to be first-class, fire proof buildings, and to be used for 
no other business, and they must be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury before receiving any merchandise. . & govern- 
ment officer is placed in charge, at the expense of the owner, and 
tho business is conducted under provisions and: requirements 
established by the:government. The officer of the customs 
detailed to take charge of a bonded warehouse, and under whose 
supervision bonded goods are received-and-delivered from the 
‘warehouse, is called a bonded storekeeper. 
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Goods, wares and merchandise imported into the United 
States, subject to the payment of ad valorem duties, are required 
by law to be appraised at their ‘‘actual market value’? in the 
foreign port at time of export. As it is frequently difficult to 
establish an actual market value in a foreign port, many goods 
being made only and expressly for foreign markets, and not sold 
nor offered for sale at the place of their manufacture or ship- 
ment, serious litigations often arise between the merchant and 
the government. This difficulty has led to the recognition by 
the commercial world of the distinctions, cash value, market value, 
and intrinsic value, although the laws name but one—the ‘actual 
market value.’’ 


In the United States the government warehouse system has 
been extended to other than imported goods. 'Thus spirituous 
liquors may be deposited in certain warehouses under the con- 
trol of an internal revenue collector, and payment of the internal 
revenue taxes delayed until the liquors are withdrawn, Bonds 
are usually required of persons availing themselves of this priy- 
ilege, and the liquors so stored are said to be in bond. 

Unbonded Warehouses, or private storage houses, are common 
in all the large cities of the United States, and are mostly used 
for the storage of household goods. There are many, however, 
used exclusively for the storage of merchandise, some of which 
are known as cold-storage warehouses. In some States ware- 
houses for the storage of grain, etc., are subject to State inspec- 
tion and supervision. 

The rates for storing bulky articles are usually fixed at so 
much per month, according to the amount of space occupied. 
The warehouseman is regarded as a bailee for hire, and must 
take ordinary care of the property placed in his custody. (See 
Bailments.) 


Warehouse Receipts given by private warehouse companies 
‘re negotiable instruments and pass from hand to hand by 
indorsement, or they may be used with banks, etc., as collateral 
security for money borrowed. There is usually a provision in 
the receipt that its transfer by indorsement and delivery shall 
be a conclusive transfer of the property. Where this is the case 
the receipt is an acknowledgment of the warehouseman that 
the goods are actually in store, and he becomes liable for their 
value even if no such goods as described in the receipt have been 
stored with him. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


The Terms ‘‘trade”’ and “commerce,” primarily, have the same 
meaning, only the latter is now generally restricted to the buy- 
ing, selling, exchanging, etc., of commodities between different 
mations or States, while the former is applied indiscriminately 
to all commercial intercourse, whether domestic or international. 

Trade is divided generally into two classes, wholesale and 
retail. Wholesale trade deals in goods by the piece or in large 
quantities, supplying retail dealers and middle men generally,' 
while retail trade deals in small quantities and supplies goods 
directly to consumers. 

The Wholesale Trade of a country is divided into four differ- 
ent kinds: the home trade, the import, or foreign trade of con- 
eumption, the export trade, and the carrying trade. 

The Home Trade is employed in purchasing in one part of the 
game country and selling in another the produce of the industry 
of the country, and it comprehends both the inland and coast- 
fing, or that which is carried on both by land and sea. 

The Import Trade is employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption. 

The Export Trade is employed in connection with goods and 
produce sent to foreign markets. 

The Carrying Trade is employed in transacting the commerce 
of foreign countries, or in carrying the surplus produce of one 
to another. : 

Commerce distributes the gifts of nature, balancing the defi- 
ciencies of one country with what is superfluous in another, 
creates a demand for labor, finds employment for wealth, and 
multiplies and cheapens the productions of every country, 

Exports and Imports.—A quarter of a century ago the United 
States ranked fourth among the commercial nations of the 
world. To-day it stands first in the value of its exports. Ina 
single fiscal year—that which ended June 30, 1898—the exports 
of the United States increased by a figure which represents @ 
greater increase than that of England in twenty-five years. In 
1800 the total value of exports of the United States was $70,971, - 
780, and in 1915 it had increased to $2,768,589,340. ‘The total 
value of the imports of the United States for the same year was 
$1,674,169,740, ee 

Foreign Carrying Trade.—During the year ending June 30, 
1918, the foreign carrying trade of the United States amounted to 
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$3,773,030,924, of which $81,032,495 was in American vessels. 

Inland Carrying Trade.—in its railway commercial facili- 
ties the United States is preeminent. The total railway mile- 
age of the world is 683,000, of which the United States pos- 
sesses 258,000. This is 50,568 miles greater than the aggre- 
gate mileage of European railways, and is one-third of the 
world’s total. 

Manufactures.—These unrivaled facilities for transporta- 
tion have induced a marvelous growth of manufactures in the 
United States for consumption in all parts of the world. In 
1870 the manufactures of the United States just about equaled 
those of Great Britain, while to-day they are two and a half 
times as great as the total value of British manufactures, and 
equal to those of Great Britain, Germany and France put to- 
gether. 

Customs Duties.—The taxes levied on imported goods are ~ 
usually called customs duties. 

Custom-Houses.—The place appointed by the government at 
ports of entry where vessels and merchandise are entered and 
duties upon imported goods are collected, and where vessels 
obtain their clearance and other papers, is called a custom- 
house; the collectors, appraisers, surveyors, naval officers, and 
their deputies, examiners, clerks at the head of divisions in- 
spectors, gaugers and weighers, but not subordinate clerks are 
called custom-house officers, and are sworn to faithful serv- 
ice; the persons who act for merchants in the business of en- 
tering and clearing goods and vessels, and in the transaction 
of general business, are known officially as custom-house 
brokers. 

A Custom-house Entry is a statement made in writing to 
the collector of the district, by the owners or consignees of the 
merchandise on board any ship or vessel, which they desire to 
land. 

Bonded Gocds.—Foreign goods are said to be bonded, when 
the payment of the duties is secured by a bond, or when ware- 
housed in a government store or warehouse, and under the 
control of the collector of the port until entered for consump- 
tion and the duties are paid. (See Warehousing.) 

When goods are shipped from a foreign port and destined 
for an interior point or other place in the United States that 
is not a port of entry, they first go to a port of entry and then 
are forwarded in bond to the point of destination. This trans- 
shipment is effected through means of a custom-house broker 
at the port of entry, to whom the invoice, bill of lading, and 
other shipping papers are sent. 
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CONTRACTS 


A Contract is an agreement between competent persons, 
on sufficient consideration, to do, or abstain from doing, some 
certain act or acts within some certain time, expressed or 
implied. 


To Constitute a Valid Contract—one that can be en- 
forced by law—five things are necessary: competent parties, 
sufficient consideration, mutual assent, lawful subject matter, 
and time of performance. 


Parties Who May and Who May Not Make Contracts.— 
Until the contrary is shown, all persons entering into a con- 
tract are presumed to be competent to bind themselves by their 
agreement. Hence those who would resist the performance of 
a contract on the ground of legal incapacity must set up and 
prove the particular incapacity upon which they rely to avoid 
the contract. 


Minors, insane persons, idiots, and persons deprived of their 
reason by intoxicants, are incapable of entering into contracts. 

Married women, under the common law, are not competent 
parties to a contract. But by the statutes of most of the States 
a married woman is now empowered to enter into contracts 
regarding her own separate property, enter into business on 
her own behalf, or join in a business partnership with her 
husband. 


Bound for Necessaries Furnished.—_Though minors, in- 
sane persons, idiots, etc., are not, generally speaking, competent 
to enter into contracts, they are bound for necessaries fur- 
nished them. A husband is bound for necessaries furnished 
his wife, even if against his orders, if he fails to furnish 
them for her. 
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Corporations can enter into contracts, provided they keep 
within the limits prescribed by their charters. Anything 
attempted beyond those limits would be ultra vires, beyond their 
power, and void. Parol contracts made by a corporation’s author- 
ized agents within the scope of its chartered powers are express 
promises of the corporation. Like an individual, a corporation 
may be bound by implied contracts deduced by inference from 
corporate acts. See Corporations. 


Consideration.—A contract without consideration is void at 
the option of the party against whom it is sought to be enforced. 
There is one exception to this rule, It does not apply to inno- 
cent indorsees and bona fide holders of negotiable papers. A. 
promise is a good consideration for a promise. 

It is not always necessary that the consideration be expressed. 
in the contract; it is sometimes implied. Thus, when a contract 
is deliberately made, without fraud and with a full knowledge 
of the circumstances, any damage, suspension, or forbearance 
of a right, will be sufficient consideration. It is not necessary 
that the consideration should exist at the time of the promise 
if it arise afterwards, in consequence of the promise. 

Mistake.—A contract made under a clear mistake of fact is 
not binding; for instance, if A. sells to B. a horse, which both 
A. and B. suppose to be in A.’s stable, and at the time of the 
contract the horse is dead, the sale is void. But a mistake of 
law is binding, for every one is presumed to know what the 
law is. 

Mutual Assent.—No contract is valid in law unless the parties 
agree to the same thing in the same sense. Where a person 
orders a certain quantity of goods, for instance, at a certain 
eredit, and the merchant sends a less quantity at a shorter credit, 
and the goods are lost, the merchant cannot recover the price of 
them; for there was no agreement on the terms, and hence no 
contract. 

Subject Matter.—The thing to be done or omitted is called the 
subject matter of the contract. If this is illegal in its character, 
immoral, or contrary to public policy, the law will not enforce 
the contract. 

Among Contracts Contrary to Public Policy is that of a man 
binding himself not to exercise his trade or business; but if, for 
a valuable consideration, he engages not to exercise his trade in 
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@ particular place, he is bound by his engagement, but he. may 
exercise it elsewhere. A bond that the obligor shall never 
carry on, or be concerned in, & particular business, is void. 


Time of Performance.—There must be a time, either expressed 
ot implied, in which a contract is to be performed. Otherwise 
‘one party could postpone the exécution-of his contract indefi- 
nitely. Where. no time-is expressed, a reasonable time will be 
understood. 


Formality.—Contracts.of various kinds may be made verbally, 
others are required by law to.be-in writing. All contracts ara 
either express or implied. Express contracts are where the 
terms are openly uttered. at the time of making. Implied are 
such as reason and justice dictate, and which the law presumes 
every man undertakes to perform. For instance, if there. is no 
stipulation.as to the price, when one sells géods, or performs 
labor for another at his request, the law implies a promise to pay 
for such goods, or labor, so much as they are reasonably worth,: 
It is also an implied condition of work.and labor, that it be done 
in a suitable and workmanlike manner. But the law will never 
imply a promise against a party's declaration at the time. 

Contracts. That Must be in Writing.—The English Statute of 
Frauds has been substantially copied in nearly allthe States. It 
provides that—in the following cases tio agreement shall be 
legally. enforcible unless the’ same, or some memorandum 
thereof, be in writing, and .subscribed by the party to be 
charged thtrewith: 1, Every special promise of an executor or 
administrator -to answer damages out of his own estate, 
2. Every agreement made upon consideration of marriage. This 
applies not to promises of marriage, but to promises to -pay 
money, or to make a settlement of property, if the marriage is 
consummated. 8. Every agreement that by its terms is not to 
be performed within one year from the making thereof. 4. Every 
special promise to answer the debt, default, or misdoings of 
another. 5. Every contract for the sale of any goods, chattels, 
or thing for the price of ten pounds (350.00), or more, unless: (a) 
the buyer shall accept and receive part of such goods; or (b) the 
buyer shall at the time pay some part of the purchase money, 
or give something in earnest to bind the bargain. 6. Every 
contract for the sale of any lands, or any interest in lands. 


Where a person has the benefit of another’s services under & 
werbal agreement, and then successfully pleads’ the statute of 
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frauds, the other party may recover so much.as his services 
have been-worth. : ; 


Interpretation and Construction.—In construing contracts, the 
intention of the parties must govern; words are to be taken in 
their natural and obvious sense; when the intention is doubtful 
the context may be. resorted to to explain ambiguous terms; the 
whole of the instrument is to be viewed and compared in all itg 
parts, so that every part of it may be made consistent and 
effectual. Where the language of an agreement is plain and 
unequivocal, there isno room for construction, and.it. must be 
carried into effect according to its plain meaning. 

Ambiguities in deeds or other instruments are generally inters 
preted against the grantor, or contractor. 

Performance.—A person who undertakes to perform a job oj 
work by special contract, must perform his contract before he 
is entitled to his pay. If a person is hired for-six months, or. 
Other definite time, and leaves before the end of it, without 
reasonable cause, he loses his right to wages for the period he 
has served, But if he is dismissed without cause he can recover 
for the whole term—at its expiration. It is no sufficient cause 
for abandoning one’s contract, that he was put upon work not 
contemplated at the timethe contract was made, but if he ig 
‘prevented by sickness from laboring during the stipulated 
period, he may recover for his services as much as his services 
‘vere worth, for the time he labored. 


Specific Performance.—The law side of the court cannot 
enforce the spécific performance of a contract. It can only. 
allow damages for the failure to perform, or for breach. On the 
equity side of the court, certain contracts may be enforced 
specifically. They most commonly relate to the sale of real. 
property. ; 

Rescinding.—In general, a contract cannot be rescinded, unless 
by consent of both parties, except in case of fraud. A party 
having a right’to rescind a contract, must exercise the right 
within a reasonable time. 

Where parties agree to rescind a sale once made and perfected 
without ffaud, the sam formalities of delivery, etc., are neces- 
sary to tevest the property in the original vendor, which were 
necessary to pass-it from him to the vendee. A contract 
required by law to be in writing cannot be dissolved by verbal 
agreement. 
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Tender._-A tender of payment does not bar, or extin- 
guish the debt; for the debtor is still liable to pay it, but it bars 
the claim to subsequent damages, interest and costs of defense 
against the plaintiff. A debtor should tender the full amount 
of the debt with the interest and costs which have accrued. 


Damages.—The general rule of law respecting the meas- 
ure of damages is, that where an injury has been sustained; 
for which the law gives a remedy, that remedy shall be com- 
mensurate with the injury sustained. 


HOW A CONTRACT SHOULD BE WRITTEN. 


Pen and Ink Should Be Used in writing a contract, but 
the use of a pencil will not render the contract invalid. . The 
contract should be written in plain and unequivocal language, 
and the law does not in general require a formal contract 
drawn up with technical precision. 


The Contract Should be Dated, and care should be taken 
that the date be not a Sunday or a legal holiday, for in some 
States that would invalidate the contract. 


Any Erasurers or Interlineations made in the body of 
the contract should be specified in the margin or at the bottom 
as having been made before the contract was signed. 


Any Material Alteration in the contract after it is signed, 
if made by a party to the contract without the consent of the 
other party will discharge the contract. 


Contracts should be prepared and signed in duplicate, tripli- 
cate, etc., according to the number of persons concerned in 
them. Each party should be furnished with a copy. 


It is the presumption of the law that a person in making a 
contract intends to bind not only himself but his legal repre- 
sentatives. Such representatives may therefore sue or be sued 
on a contract, although not named in it. 


Letters May Constitute a Contract.—If a letter contain- 
ing an offer is answered by another, accepting it, the two let- 
ters taken together constitute the written contract. If an or- 
der for goods is sent and filled it is a written contract as far as 
the writer is concerned, but not as to the other party. A tele- 
gram in the same way may be a written contract. 


General Form of Contract 


ConTRACT, made and concluded this first day of June, a. D. 1911, by 
and between Jobn Jones, of the city of Springfield, county of Sangamon, 
and State of Illinois, party of the first part, and Samuel Smith, of the same 
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Place, party of the second part, in these words: The said party of 
the second part contracts and agrees to and with the said party of 
the first part, to [here insert what is to be done]; and the said 
party of the first part contracts and agrees to pay unto the said 
party of the second part, for the same, the sum of fifty dollars, law- 
ful money of the United States, as foliows: the sum of twenty-five 
dollars when [here state the contingency on which the first payment 
is to be made], and twenty-five dollars when [here state the other 
contingency.] 

In witness whereof, the parties to these presents have hereunto 
set their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 


JOHN JONES. [SHAL] 
SAMUEL SMITH [SEAL] 


Contract to Build 


Tus AGREEMENT, made the tenth day of June, A. D. 1911, be- 
tween John Doe, of the city of Bloomington, in the county of Mec- 
Lean, and State of Illinois, party of the first part, and Richard Roe, 
of the same place, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for the consider- 
ation hereinafter mentioned, agrees to erect and build for the said 
party of the second part, a dwelling-house on the lot of land, num- 
bered 91 Oak street, in the city of Bloomington aforesaid, and to 
furnish all the materials and perform all the work necessary to com- 
plete the same agreeably to the accompanying plans and specifica- 
tions signed by the parties; and to deliver the said building, fin- 
ished in every respect, to the said party of the second part, on or 
before the .... day of .... next. 

In consideration whereof, the said party of the secorid part 
agrees to pay to the said party of first part, the sum of one thousand 
four hundred dollars ($1,400.00), as follows: $200 when the cellar is 
completed, $200 when the frame is erected, $200 when the outside is 
shingled and clapboarded, $200 when the lathing is completed, and 
$600 when the building is finished; which sums shall be in full of 
all his claims and demands against the party of the second part, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

And it is further agreed, that the said party of the second part 
may modify the before-mentioned specification, in any particular, 
without impairing its validity, or the validity of this contract in other 
respects; provided that the sum to be allowed to either party for 
such alterations shall have been agreed upon by the parties hereto, 
and a full statement of the same made in writing, and signed by 
them, before the work to be affected by the change is commenced. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals, 
on the day and year first above written. 

Joun Dogz, [SEAL] 
RicHARD Rop, [SEAL] 


Executed and delivered in presence of 
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45-HORSE POWER TRACTOR PULLING 8, 14-INCH PLOWS} 


Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand 


KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That Walter A. Clyde agrees to work faithfully for Wm. R. 
Manbeck, as a general laborer on his farm, and to do any work that 
he may be called upon to do in connection therewith, in the town- 
ship of Lisle, County of Dupage, and State of Illinois, for the period 
of one year, beginning the first day of February next, 1907, for the 
sum of Thirty Dollars per month. 


In consideration of the services to be performed, the said Wm. R. 
Manbeck agrees to pay Walter A. Clyde Thirty Dollars per month. 


In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands this first day of January, 1911.’ 


WALTER A. CLYDE. 
Wm. R. MANBECK. 


NotH.—The above is a simple form of contract, and is legal and 
binding on both parties in any state and territory in the Union. 

y don’t farmers put their contracts in writing instead of having 
simply a verbal agreement? It would save argument, dispute, hot 
blood and many times save trouble and lawsuits. 
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Contract with a Clerk, or Workman 


Tus AGREEMENT, made this first day of January, A. D. 1916, by 
and between James Freeman, of the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and 
State of Mlinois, party of the first part, and Alfred Willis, of the said city, 
county, and State, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said Alfred Willis has ‘agreed to enter the service 
of the said James Freeman as a clerk (or Journeyman) and promises faith 
fully, honestly and diligently to give and devote to him his time and labor 
as aforesaid, for the space of three years, from the first day of January, 
A. D. 1916. ° $ ; 

In consideration whereof, the said James Freeman agrees to allow, and 
pay to the said Alfred Willis the sum of twelve hundred dollars ($1200.00) 
per annum, in equal payments of one hundred dollars on the first day of 
each and every calendar month of the year, the first payment to be made 
on the first day, of February,..1916. 

‘Witness our hands, 
JAMES FREEMAN, 
ALFRED WILLIs. 


Contract to Cultivate Land on Shares 


ais AGREEMENT, made this first day of February, A. D. 1916, between 
Chas. N. Rohr, of the town of Colfax, county of Clinton, State of Indiana, 
and Henry Reamer, of Linden, county of Montgomery, State of tones 
party of the second part. 2 
Witnesseth that the said Chas. N. Rohr will, on or before the first day of 
March, break, properly prepare, and sow with wheat the forty acres belonging 
to, and lying north of the dwelling-place of the-said Henry Reamer, in the 
‘town of Linden. é : 
That one-half of the seéd wheat shall be found by said Henry. Reamer.’ 
That when said ¢rop is’in proper condition the said Chas. N. Rohr will cut, 
harvest, and safely house it in the barn of Henry Reamer. That he will 
properly thresh and clean the same. That he-will deliver one-half of said 
wheat to the said Henry Reamer at his granary, on or before the fifteenth, 
day of November, 1916. 


Witness our hands and seals; 
Cuas. N. Ror. [SEAL] 


; Henry Reamer. (sear) 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
' an presence of 
i Wo. Myers, 
FReD HILLMAN. 


ONE HUNDRED FACTS AND FORMS OF 


PROMISSORY NOTES 


A Negotiable Note is a positive promise in writing to pay toa 
pérson therein named or his order, or to him or bearer, a certain: 
sum of money, ata specified date, or within a time that is cer- 


tainly ascertainable, 
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A Note Promising to Pay ‘‘At Sight’’ or ‘‘On Demand’’ is 
negotiable, for it is presumed that the party interested will see that 
sight is given or demand made. 

If No Time of Payment Is Specified, ‘‘on demand’’ will be pre- 
sumed to be intended. 


Parties to a Note.—The person who promises is called the 
maker, and the one to whom the promise is made is called the 
payee. One who transfers a note to another by indorsing his 
name on the back is called an indorser, and the person to whom 
the note is transferred is called the holder, 


Negotiation—A note is negotiated when it is transferred 
from one person to another in such manner as to constitute the 
transferee the holder thereof; if payable to bearer it is nego- 
tiated by delivery; if payable to order it is negotiated by the 
indorsement of the holder, completed by delivery. 

Transfer after Maturity—A note may be transferred as well 
after maturity and in the same manner as before maturity, but 
the purchaser takes it at his own risk. It is subject in his hands 
to any defenses that may have existed against it in the hands of 
one holding it when it became due. 

Holders in Good Faith—A purchaser or holder of a note or 
other negotiable instrument who has acquired it in good faith, 
for a valuable consideration, in the ordinary course of business, 
when it is not overdue, without notice of dishonor, and without 
notice of facts which impeach its validity, has a title unaffected 
by those facts, and may recover on the instrument, even though 
it was without consideration between the parties originally, was 
subsequently released or paid, or was originally obtained by 
fraud, theft or robbery; but 

In Case of Fraud, Theft or Robbery, if the instrument had 
never been given force by the maker by delivery and he was not 
guilty of negligence, there could be no recovery; in such caso 
the note would never have had any legal existence. But the 
slightest negligence renders the maker liable, for instance, if 
the maker of a note after completing it retains it in his posses- 
sion, no matter how securely, he. is liable to a holder in good 
faith, or, as he is commonly termed, a bona fide holder, although 
it was placed in circulation through fraud, theft, or robbery. 

Where a Holder in Good Faith {s Not Protected The defenses 
against which a bona fide holder is not protected are: 1. In 
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capacity of the maker of a note to contract; as where he is an . 
infant, or a lunatic, or a person under guardianship. 2. The 
interdiction of a statute; as where a statute renders the contract 
void, for gambling or other illegality. 3. Where the party has 
never in fact signed the note as it stands; as where it was 
forged, or where it was subsequently altered, without the mak- 
er’s consent or fault. 4. Where the maker was misled into sign- 
ing something he was not intending, through imposition, and 
without negligence on his part, or where a person who is unable 
to read, or is blind, has a note falsely read to him, and he signs 
it believing it to have been correctly read, he will be protected. 
But where a person of ordinary faculties and knowledge is 
betrayed into signing a note, believing it an instrument of a 
different kind, he will be bound to bona fide holders, unless he 
has been free from negligence. If the maker with reasonable 
caution might have detected the fraud, the note will be good 
with a bona fide holder. 

A Note Executed Under Duress—that is, under such fear as 
compulsion as to overcome the free agency of a reasonably firm 
man—will not be good in the hands of a bona fide holder; for 
there was no consent and no fault of the maker, 

Uncompleted Notes.—If a note is executed and delivered with 
the amount left blank, the parties who sign or indorse it will be 
bound to a bona fide holder for any amount that may be filled in. 

If a Party Entrusts His Signature on a Blank Paper to another 
to fill in some note, he will be bound to a bona fide holder though 
the other fills in an entirely different note than agreed. But if 
a person writes his name on a blank paper without any intention 
of having it filled out, and another obtains it and writes a note 
above the name, it will not be binding even in the hands of a 
holder in good faith. 

Liability of Indorsers.—All the persons who have indorsed a 
note are liable for the amount due; but only one satisfaction can 
be recovered. If one indorser is obliged to pay the debt he can 
look to the others for their proportion. 

An Indorser May Avoid Liability by writing ‘‘ without re- 
course’’ on the back of the note with his signature, 

To Make the Indorser of a Note Responsible for its payment 
the lawful holder must use due diligence by the irstitution and 
prosecution of suit against the maker thereof. 
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Protest.—A protest of a note isa formal statement by a notary 
that the note was presented for payment and payment refused. 
‘When a note is not duly paid on presentation, it is said to be 
*‘dishonored’’ and is taken to a notary public, who again pre» 
sents it, and, if not paid, he notes its non-payment, and aftem 
wards draws out a formal protest, that legal proceedings may 
be taken for recovering tle amount due. 

Notice of Protest.—The holder of a note may give notice of 
protest either to all the previous indorsers or only to one of 
them; in the latter case he must select the last indorser, and tha 
last must give notice to the last before him, and so on. 

Where notice of protest is duly addressed and deposited in the 
postoftice, the sender is deemed to have given due notice, nots 
withstanding any miscarriage in the mails. 

Demand and Payment.—Notes payable on demand must ba 
presented for payment within a reasonable time, in order to hold 
indorsers. 2 

Where Days of Grace-are Allowed by statute on notes, they 
are not considered due until the expiration of the days of grace. 
If a note is presented and payment demanded on the last day of 
grace, and payment refused, the maker is in default, and notice. 
of dishonor may forthwith be given tothe indorser. For days 
of grace aJlowed by the statutes of different States,:see Interest 
Laws and Statutes:of Limitation. 

A Note Made Payable at a Bank and held there for payment 
until the usual hour for closing, need not be presented to the 
maker in person to bind the indorser2 It may be protested, ag 
in the case of drafts, immediately on the close of bank hours 
Payment must bé immediately demanded of the indorser if ha 
resides in the same-place; if he is @ non-resident he must bé 
notified at once by letter. 

Presentment Nof Necessary to Render Maker Liable-—Presents 
ment for payment. is not required in order to charge the maker 
of & note. 

Sundays and Holidays —When the day of maturity falls upon 
Sunday or a legal -holiday the note is. payable on the. next suc» 
ceeding business day. 

Place-of Demand.—Where place of payment is specifiéd in a 
note demand should be duly. made at that place. 

By Whem Demand May Be Made.—The holder of a. noté 6p. 
any one acting for him may make the demand for payment and 
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send notice of dishonor to the indorsers. Usually the holder or 
his agent notifies all the parties on the note. This is the most 
business-like, as well as the most prudent way, as it renders all 
parties responsible to him and each responsible to each other in 
their order. ; 

Extending Time of Payment by the holder releases the indors- 
ers of the note, unless consent to such extension has been given 
by the indorsers. 

Lost Notes.—If the maker should refuse to pay a note which 
has been lost, he may by law be compelled to pay it, but it would 
be necessary for the party collecting it to give bond, to protect 
the maker from all further claims, on account of the lost paper. 

Proof Required.—It is necessary to prove that the note has 
been given by a certain party or parties, and up to date not paid. 
The maker of the note can compel the holder of the same to give 
evidence that the amount promised therein has not been paid. 

The Finder of a Note, as of all other property, must make 
reasonable efforts to find the owner, before he is entitled to 
appropriate it for his own purposes. If the finder conceals it, he 
is liable to the charge of larceny or theft. 

A Note Destroyed by Fire can be collected by proof of loss. 

Interest.—A note which does not state on its face that it 
bears interest, will bear interest only from maturity. 

If the Words ‘‘With Interest’’ are Included in a Note it draws 
the legal rate of interest from the date of making. 

If the Note is to Draw a Rate of Interest Higher than the 
Legal, but not higher than the statute of the State allows, the 
rate of interest must be specified. 

Death of a Holder.—After the death of a holder of a nego- 
tiable note, his executor or administrator may transfer it by his 
indorsement. 

When Right of Action Expires.—The statute of limitations 
begins to run from the day the right of action accrues, See 
Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitation. 


ALL THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF NOTES 


Form of Non-negotiable Note 


$100.00 Woodstock, Ill., June 9, 1923. 
Thirty days after date I promise to pay James Jones One Hundred 
Dollars, value received. 
JOHN DOBSON. 
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Negotiable Without Indorsement 


$100.00 Madison, Wis., June 1, 19—. 


Sixty days after date I promise to pay John M. Smith or bearer, 
One Hundred Dollars, value received. 


GRANT WHITE. 


Negotiable by Indorsement 


$100.00 Omaha, Neb., March 1, 19—. 


Ninety days after date I promise to pay to George Nelson or 
order, One Hundred Dollars, value received. 


RICHARD MILLS. 


Payable at Bank 


$100.00 Chicago, Ill., June 2, 19—. 


One year after date, for value received, I promise to pay Oliver 
Brown or order, at the First National Bank, One Hundred Dollars, 
with interest at six per cent per annum. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


On Demand 


$50.00 Denver, Colo., January 2, 19—. 


On demand, for value received, I promise to pay to the order of 
John Riley, Fifty Dollars, with interest. 


EDWARD JAMES. 
Accommodation Note 


[N. B.—The maker of an accommodation note (one for which 
he has received no consideration, having lent his name or 
credit for the accommodation of the holder) is not bound to the 
person accommodated, but is bound to all other parties, pre- 
cisely as if there was a good consideration. ] 


$100.00 Toledo, O., March 10, 19—. 


Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of Almer 
Wilson, One Hundred Dollars, at the First National Bank, without 
defalcation. OWEN YATES. 
Credit the drawer, 

ALMER WILSON. 


To One’s Own Order 


$100.00 Memphis, Tenn., April 8, 19—. 


Sixty days after date I promise to pay to my own order, One 
Hundred Dollars, value received. Ynterest at seven per cent. 


Marion ADAMS. 


By Married Woman 


$200.00 Rockester, N. Y., June 9, 19—. 

For value received, I promise to »ay John Jackson, or order, 
ninety days after date, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest. And I 
hereby charge my individual progerty and estate with the payment 
of this note. (Mrs.) Mary H. Jonsgs. 
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By Persen who Cannot Write 


$50.00 Alton, Il., June 8, 1911 
For value received, I promise to pay to the order of William Warren, 
Fifty Dollars, with interest at six per cent. 


his 
Epwin Morris, Witness Louis X BARBER. 
mark. 
Payable in Merchandise 
$100.00 Springfield, Mass., June 8, 1911. 


For value received, I promise to pay Daniel Ward, or order, One Hundred 
Dollars in merchantable wheat, at the current price. 
JASPER NOYES. 


Collateral Note 


$300.000 Three Oaks’ Mich., June 1, 1911 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of John Jacobson, 
Three Hundred Dollars, without defalcation, for value received. Interest 
at six per cent. 

Having deposited United States Bonds of the nominal value of Four 
Hundred Dollars, which I authorize the holder of this Note, upon the non- 
performance of this promise at maturity, to sell, either at public or private 
sale, without demanding payment of this Note or the debt due thereon, and 
without further notice, and apply proceeds, or as much thereof as may be 
mecessary to the payment of this note, and all necessary expenses and charges 
nolding myself responsible for any deficiency. 

MARTIN FI£LD. 


Judgment Note—Common Form 


$100.00 New York, January 1, 1911. 
Three months after date, I promise to pay Paul Jones, or order, Oné 
Hundred Dollars, with interest at the rate of seven per cent per annum, from 
maturity until paid, without defalcation. And I do hereby confess judgment 
for the above sum, with interest and costs of suit, the release of all errors, 
and waiver of all rights to inquisition and appeal, and to the benefit of all 
jaws exempting real or personal property frum levy and sale. 
Louis Marx. {SBAL) 


Judgment Note—“Iron-Clad”’ Form 


$500.00 Tacoma, Wash. June 2, 1911, 
One year after date, for value received, we promise to pay to the ordes 
of John L. Routt, Five Hundred Dollars, negotiable and payable at the 
irst National Bank of Tacoma; without defalcation or discount, with eight 
per cent interest per annum from date until paid, both before and after 
judgment, payable in U. 8. gold coin; and if suit be instituted for the collec- 
tion of this note we agree to pay Fifty Dollars attorney’s fee. If the interest 
be not paid as herein stipulated, the legal holder of this note may declare the 
principal due, and proceed by law to recover both principal and interest. 
HENRY SMITH, 


Notz—For Mortgage Note see page 238. GoHN SMITH. 
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Judgment Note, with Waiver and Power of Attorney 


$600.00 New York, June 1, 19—. 


Two months after date, I promise to pay to the order of William 
Eddy Six Hundred Dollars, at the National Park Bank, for value 
reeeived, with interest at seven per cent per annum, from maturity 
until paid. 


EDWIN LaTTLE. [sBAL] 


KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That I, the undersigned, am justly indebted to’ William Eddy, 
upon a certair promissory note, of even date herewith, for Six Hun- 
dred Dollars, value received, with interest at the rate of seven per 
cent per annum, from maturity until paid, and maturing August Ist, 
LOTIC 


Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, I do hereby 
make, constitute, and appoint John Bright, or any attorney of any 
court of record, to be my true and lawful attorney, irrevocabiy for 
and in my name, place, and stead, to appear in any court of record, 
in term time or in vacation, in any State or Territory of the United 
States, at any time after said note becomes due, to waive the service 
ef process, and confess judgment in favor of said William Eddy, 
or his assigns, upon said note, for the amount thereof and interest 
thereon, together with costs and twenty dollars attorney’s fees; and 
also to file a cognovit for the amount thereof, with an agreement 
therein, that no proceeding in error or appeal shall be prosecuted, cr 
bill of equity filed to interfere in any manner with the operation of 
said judgment, and also to release all errors that may intervene in 
the entering up of said judgment or issuing execution thereon; te 
waive all benefits which I may be entitled to by virtue of any home- 
stead, exemption, appraisement, or valuation law, now or hereafter 
in force, wherever such judgment may be entered or enforced, 
hereby ratifying and confirming all that my said attorney shall or 
may do, by virtue hereof. 


Witness my hand and seal this 1st day of June A. D. 1911. 
EDWIN LITTLE. [SEAU} 


Joint Note 


$200.00 Cairo, Ill, March 30, 19—. 


Two months after date, we promise to pay to the order of Albert 
Sloan Two Hundred Dollars, value received. 


Jacos Scort, 
JAMES ATKINS, 


Joint-and-Several Note 


$500.00 Newark, N. J., March 6, 19—. 
Six months after date, for value received, we jointly and sever= 
aily promise to pay Hiram Davids or order, at the First National 
Bank, Five Hundred Dollars, with interest, 
RicHarD Mark, 
JAMES HACKETT, 
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INDORSEMENTS OF NOTES 


Definition.—An indorsement is a writing on the back of 
a note or other written instrument. 


What is Sufficient.—_Though it is usual and better to 
write the indorsement in ink on the back of a note, it is legally 
sufficient if written with either pen or pencil upon any part 
of the instrument, or upon a paper attached thereto. The 
signature of the indorser, without additional words, is a suffi- 
cient indorsement. 


Kinds of Indorsements.—An indorsement may be either 
special or in blank, and it may also be either restrictive, qualt- 
fied, or conditional. 


An Indorsement in Blank specifies no indorsee, and an 
instrument so indorsed is payable to bearer, and may be nego- 
tiated by delivery. (See Form 1.) 


A Special Indorsement (sometimes called a full indorse- 
ment) specifies the person to whom or to whose order the in- 
strument is to be payable; and the indorsement of such in- 
dorsee is necessary to the further negotiation of the instru- 
ment. (See Form 2.) 


A Qualified Indorsement constitutes the indorser a mere 
assignor of the title to the instrument. It may be made by 
adding to the indorser’s signature the words “without re- 
course,” or any words of similar import. Such indorsement 
does not impair the negotiable character of the instrument. 
(See Form 8.) 


A Conditional Indorsement is one that involves some 
condition. A party required to pay the instrument may disre- 
gard the condition, and make payment to the indorsee or his 
transferee, whether the condition has been fulfilled or not. But 
any person to whom an instrument so indorsed is negotiated 
will hold the same, or the proceeds thereof, subject to the 
rights of the person indorsing conditionally. (See Form 4.) 


A Restrictive Indorsement expressly confines the pay- 
ment to some particular person or purpose. (See Form 5.) 


Partial Payments.—When money is received on a note, 
the amount and date of receiving should be plainly written on 
the back of the paper. (See Form 6.) 


INDORSEMENTS 


FORMS OF INDORSEMENTS 
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Conditional Indorsement 


to James 
or order, 


John Smith. 


Pay 


Sones, 
notice from me not 


undess you recetve 
to pay before ma- 


turity. 


Form 4 


Restrictive Indorsement 


John Smith. 


6 
> 
xs 
8 
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8 
Ry) 
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iv 


Sheldon only. 


Form 5 


Partial Payment Indorsement 


Received on the 
within note, June 
I, 1904, ten dollars. 


Form 6 


An Order is a written request or direction for the pay- 
ment of money or delivery of goods to a person therein 
named, the same to be charged to the person making the 
request. 

Orders for the payment of money are negotiable if made 
payable to order or to bearer, but the person on whom they 
are drawn is not under obligation to pay them, unless they 


have been accepted, for an order partakes of the nature of a 
draft. 
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FORMS OF ORDERS 


For Money 
$500.00 Chicago, Ill, March 10, 19—. 
Mr. RicHArD Foss: Please pay to William Mason, or bearer, 
Five Hundred Dollars,:on my account. THOMAS FELL, 
For Goods to Value of Certain Amount 
$100.00 Columbus, O., April 1, 19—. 


Messrs, Bronson, Kina & Co.:_ Please deliver to the bearer, 
David Swing, such goods as he may desire, to the value of One Hun- 
dred Dollars, and charge same to my account. 


GrorGE H. THOMAS. 


For Goods Stored 


- Richmond, Va., June 1, 19—. 


Messes, SMITH, JoNES & Co.: Please deliver to the bearer, E. H. 
Van Oven, Six Barrels of ‘Apples, stored by me in your warehouse. 


J. L. SPAULDING. 


DUE BILLS 


,A Due Bill is a formal written acknowledgment that a 
certain amount is due to the person therein named. It may be 
payable in money or in merchandise. It is not transferable, 
and draws no interest unless specified therein. 


FORMS OF DUE BILLS 


Payable in Money 


$50.00 Racine, Wis., June 2, 19—. 
Due William Macey, on demand, Fifty Dollars, value received. 


JOHN KNOX. 
Payable in Merchandise 


$100.00 Indianapolis, Ind., June 2, 19—. 


Due Charles H. Adams, for services rendered, One Hundred Dol- 
lars, payable on demand, in merchandise, at my store. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


RECEIPTS 


RULES FOR WRITING ALL KINDS OF RECEIPTS 


What a Receipt Is.—A receipt is an acknowledgment in 
writing, signed by the person receiving, that certain personal 
property (money or goods, or both), has been received, 

- A Complete Receipt requires the following statements? 
‘That a payment has been received; the date of the payment; 
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the amount or article received; from whom received, and if for 
another on whose behalf payment is made; to what debt or 
purpose it is to be applied; by whom received, and if for an- 
other, on whose behalf it was received. 


Kinds of Receipts.—Receipts are divided generally into 
three kinds: Receipts in Full, Receipts on Account, and Re- 
ceipts to Apply on Particular Accounts. 


Every Receipt Should Show whether payment is made 
in full, on account, or on what particular account where there 
_ are more than one between the persons. 

How an Agent Should Sign.—An agent should sign his 
principal’s name and then write his own name underneath, 
prefixing the word “by,” thus: 

John Smith, [principal] 
by Thomas Jones, [the agent.] 

Receipt for a Note Not Necessary.—It is not necessary to 
take or give a receipt when a note is paid, as the instrument 
itself becomes a receipt. 

Mistake or Fraud.—A receipt given under error or mis- 
take of fact, or obtained through fraud, is void. 


FORMS OF RECEIPTS 
Receipt in Full 


Clinton, Ill, March 10, 19—. 


Received from Randolph Pike, Two Hundred and Fifty-three 
Dollars, in Full of All Demands. / 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Receipt on Account 


Davenport, Iowa, June 1, 19—. 
Received from Hiram Powers, One Hundred and Seventy-five 
Dollars, on account. CLARENCE WHITE. 


Receipt on Particular Account 


Carson City, Nev., June 1, 19-—. 


Received from Abner Oglesby, One Hundred and Ninety-five 
Dollars, to apply on hire of horse. 


‘ 


MARSHALL STRAIT. 


Receipt for Rent 


Ottumwa, Iowa, June 1, 19—. 


Recelved from William Lawrence, Thirty Dollars, in full for 
rent of residence at 96 Adams Street for the month of May. 


JAMES WALTERS, 
Per Wiui1am Srout, Agent. 
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BUYING AND SELLING MERCHANDISE 
Legal Points for the Seller - 


Offer to Sell—An advertisement or price list sent out by 
& wholesale merchant to a retail dealer offering goods for 
sale on certain terms is not such an offer as will become bind- 
ing on acceptance. (Lincoln vs. Erie Preserving Co., 132 Mass., 
129). The mere exposure of an article for sale with a ecer- 
tain price marked on it does not constitute an offer that will 
create legal relations between the tradesman and any person 
that may choose to tender him the price marked. And so 
where a traveling salesman submits his samples and prices 
to a dealer. This does not constitute an ofter that will be- 
come binding by acceptance. It is a mere solicitation of an 
order. If the retail dealer gives the salesman an order, this 
constitutes on the part of the retail dealer an offer to buy 
certain merchandise on certain terms at a certain price, to 
be accepted or rejected by the firm which the salesman rep- 
resents as it may see fit. (McKindley vs. Dunham, 55 Wis., 42). 

Revocation of Offer—An offer to sell may be recalled or 
revoked at any time before its acceptance. But the revoca:- 
tion must be made known to the offeree before it has any 
effect. Therefore, if an acceptance be duly mailed, before 
any knowledge of a revocation, though one had been really 
gent, the sale is closed. It is well settled that even when on 
making the offer the offerer expressly promises to allow a 
certain time to the other party for acceptance, the offer may 
nevertheless be revoked in the interval, if no consideration 
has been given for the promise and provided that the revo- 
cation is duly communicated or brought to the knowledge of 
the other party before he has accepted the offer (Larmon vs. 
Jordan, 56 Ill., 204). A failure to comply with a condition 
of the offer as to the mode of acceptance, or an acceptance 
conditionally, on terms varying from those offered, will cause 
the offer to lapse, for this is, in effect, a rejection of the 
offer. For instance, a counter proposal to buy at a sum lesa 
than asked in the offer to sell amounts to a refusal of the 
offer, which thereby is terminated, and the party to whom it 
was made cannot afterwards hold the intended seller to the 
original offer. (Arthur vs. Gordon, 37 Fed. Rep., 568.) 

Refusal to Receive Goods.—If the buyer unreasonably re- 
fuse to receive the goods, after due delay and proper precau- 
tion the seller may resell them and hold the buyer respon- 
sible for any deficit in the price (4 Bing., 722). After actual 
acceptance, goods received cannot be rejected; and while a 
buyer is not bound to accept a less quantity than ordered, 
he is bound by an acceptance of part of them. Mere re- 
ceipt does not constitute acceptance; but delay in rejecting 
or acts of ownership will amount to such. The buyer, of 
course, has a reasonable time after a receipt to inspect and 
reiect the goods if they do not answer the description. 
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(Shields vs. Reibe, 9 Bradw., 598.) If goods are not accord: 
ing to contract, duty rests on buyer to notify seller of the 
fact within a reasonable time. (Benj. on Sales, 690). The 
failure of a customer to repudiate a sale of stock made by 
his broker upon a stock exchange, immediately after it is 
reported to him, operates as a ratification, and precludes 
him from subsequently contending that the terms of the sale 
were unauthorized. (Clews vs. Jamieson, 182 U. S., 461). 

Refusing to Sell—A dealer has the right to refuse to seli 
to any particular individual in the absence of any illegal 
combination. (Lockervs. American Tobacco Co., 195 N. Y., 565). 

Restraint of .Trade—Contracts between a manufacturer 
and all dealers whom he permits to sell his products, com- 
prising most of the dealers in similar articles throughout 
the country, which fix the price for all sales, whether at 
wholesale or retail, operate as a restraint of trade, unlawful 
both at common law and as to interstate commerce, under 
the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, even though such products 
may be proprietary medicines made under a secret formula. 
(Dr. Miles Medical Co. vs. John D. Park & Sons Co., 220 U. S., 
373.) 

Legal Points for the Buyer 

Acceptance of Offer—In order to constitute a sale there 
must be an absolute and unconditional acceptance of the offer 
to sell. For instance, where A wrote to B to send him six 
hogsheads of rum, and other things, B sent only three hogs- 
heads, which were lost on the way, it was held to be no 
sale. (Bruce vs. Pearson, 3 Johns, 334). But written or 
spoken words are not necessary to constitute an acceptance. 
It may be implied from conduct, as where one person sends 
goods to another without any order and he receives and con- 
sumes them, knowing that the sender expects him to pay 
for them. (Wellauer vs. Fallows, 48 Wis., 105). A person 
is not bound to receive and pay for a larger quantity than 
he orders. (Rommel vs. Wingate, 103 Mass., 227). 

When Title Passes—Where a merchant receives an order 
for a certain quantity of goods and actually charges the goods 
on his books, no title passes to any particular goods until 
they have been set apart, marked or in some way designated 
for the buyer; and this is so even though the order embraces 
the whole quantity the seller had of that description. . (Benj. 
on Sales, 294). Where delivery of goods is made conditional 
upon payment of price, title does not pass until payment 
is made. (Merchants’ Exchange Bank vs. McGraw, 59 Fed., 
972). There is a pufficient change of possession of personal 
property in the possession of a bailee to support a sale as 
against a claim ef the seller’s creditors, where the bailee, at 
the request of both seller and buyer, consents to hold the 
property for the latter. (Hendrie vs. B. Mfg. Co., 56 Pac., 1067). 

Sale and Return —lIn this class of sales the title and risk 
immediately pass to the purchaser. (Dearborn vs. Turner, 
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16 Me., 17), If the right of return is not duly exercised and 
the property is retained, the right is forfeited and the sale 
becomes absolute. (Ray vs. Thompson, 12 Cush., 281). Where 
the seller accépts a return of the goods without objection, his 
consent to a rescision may be implied therefrom. (Greder 
vs. Stahl, 115 N. W., 1129). 

Cash or Credit—Where goods are sold without expecta- 
tion of immediate payment, it is a sale on credit, though no 
period, whether a day or a year, is fixed. (Arnstedt vs. Sut- 
ler, 30 DIL, 164). The presumption of an agreement for cash 
payment fails where the dealing is pursuant to a previous 
general understanding that credit shall be given and in ac- 
cordance with previous dealings on that hasis. (Kahn vs. 
Cook, 22 Til. App., 559). 

Unsatisfactory Goods—In every contract to supply goods 
of a specified description which the buyer has no opportunity 
to inspect, the goods must not only in fact answer the speci- 
fied description but must also be salable or merchantable under 
that description. (White vs. Miller, 71 N. Y., 118). Where the 
goods are rejected by the buyer on the ground that they are 
unsatisfactory, freight charges paid by him are recoverable. (Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Lumber Co. vs. Eisinger, 29 App. Cas. (D. C.), 531). 

Fraud.—tif a buyer fraudulently misstates the facts, material 
facts, the sale is voidable. False statements as to what property 
he owns, what debts he owes, what amount of business he is doing, 
that his property is unincumbered, ete., render the sale voidable. 
(Cary vs. Hotailing, 1 Hill, 311). The mere fact that the pur- 
chaser of goods fails to disclose the fact that he is insolvent does 
not amount to fraud if he intends to pay for them and is not 
asked as to his financial condition. (Talcott vs. Henderson, 31 Ohio 
St., 162). If, however, at. the time of the purchase he does not 
intend to pay, he is guilty of fraud, for he impliedly represents that 
he does intend to pay; and, if he has no reasonable expectation 
of being able to pay, it is equivalent to an intention not to pay. 
(Edson vs. Hudson, 83 Mich., 450). 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Brief History of Banks.—The name ‘‘bank’’ is derived rrom 
the Italian word banco, a bench; the early Italian banks being in 
the habit of transacting their business on benches or tables in 
the market-places of the principal towns. 


The First Banking Institution of Importance was the Bank of 
Venice, which was established in 1171. The Bank of Genoa was 
projected in 1345, but did not go into full operation until 1407. 
The Bank of Barcelona was established in 1401, and was the first 
to institute the system of negotiation of bills of exchange. The 
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Bank of Hamburg was established in 1619, the Bank of Rotter- 
dam in 1635, the Bank of Stockholm in 1688, the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1694, the Banks of Berlin and Breslau in 1765, and the 
Bank of North America (by Robert Morris, at Philadelphia) 
in 1782. 

The National Banking System of the United States was 
organized in 1863, prior to which all banks of issue and deposit 
were chartered by the several States, and in 1857, 1,400 of 
these State institutions were in existence. 

Different Classes ef Banks.—Banks are divided generally 
into five classes: of deposit, of discount, of circulation, of ex- 
change, and savings banks. Taking them separately, they 
may be characterized as follows: 

Banks of Deposit receive money to keep for the dépositer 
until he draws it out, by checks payable to himself or to others. 
A person who desires to make a single deposit, to be withdrawn 
in the same account, receives from the bank a certificate of de- 
posit. This is payable at any stated time or on demand, and 
may bear interest. 

Banks of Discount are occupied in discounting promissory 
notes and bills of exchange, or in lending money on security. 
Almost all banks have a department embracing these features. 

Banks of Circulation issue bills or notes of their own, 
intended to be the circulating currency or medium of exchange, 
instead of gold and silver. The notes or bills of the National 
Banks are guaranteed by the Government, which holds as 
security bonds belonging to the bank to a still larger amount 
than their issue of bills, or, as commonly termed, their “circu- 
lation.” The Government also retains a five per cent fund 
for immediate redemption. 

Only the National Banks issue a circulation, because a tax 
of ten per cent would be levied upon any kind of circulating 
notes other than those issued by the Government. 

Banks of Exchange receive money on deposit, and, in- 
stead of paying it back to the depositors, make payments by 
drafts on other banks. They keep money on deposit at the 
principal trade centers; thus money can be sent to different 
points at small expense and without risk. They charge one who 
desires to remit, a small amount for their services, and sell him 
their draft on the place to which the remittance is to be sent. 

Savings Banks receive in trust or on deposit small sums of 
money at a moderate rate of interest. These sums generally are 
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the savings of laborers from their earnings, and are thus de- 
posited for profit and safe keeping. 

At the end of a certain fixed time the interest due is added to 
each depositor’s account. These interest terms vary with dif- 
ferent banks, being one, three, or six months. 

Each depositor is furnished with a book showing his deposits 
from time to time and what he has drawn out. When settling, 
the depositor is allowed no interest on the last deposit if it has 
not been in the bank for a full interest term. 


NATIONAL BANKS 


Why So Called.—In 1863 a national law was passed in accord- 
ance with which banks might be organized and conducted alike 
throughout the country, Banks formed under that and subse- 
quent laws of Congress are called National Banks, for the reason 
that they are organized under national laws and their notes 
secured by national obligations. 

How Organized.-Any number of persons, not less than five, 
can enter into articles of association for the formation of a 
national bank, Such articles must specify in general terms the 
object for which the association is formed, and are signed by 
those associating and forwarded to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Requisite Amount of Capital.—The capital stock of a national 
banking association is divided into shares of $100 each, and in 
cities of 50,000 population or over, no association can be organized 
with a less capital than $200,000. In cities and towns of 6,000 
population, and up to 50,000, a capital of $100,000 is required; in 
towns of from 3,000 up to 6,000, $50,000; and in towns not 
exceeding 3,000, $25,000. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Banking Regions and Federal Reserve Cities.—Under provi- 
sions of the new Banking and Currency System established by the 
‘‘Bederal Reserve Act’’ of December 23rd, 1913, the principal 
features of which are given herein at page 462, the United States 
has been divided into twelve banking regions or districts. 

The Act directs the reserve bank organization committee to 
‘«designate not less than eight nor more than twelve cities 
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to be known as federal reserve cities,” to “divide continental 
- United States, excluding Alaska, into districts, each district 
to contain only one of such federal reserve cities,” and to 
apportion the districts “with due regard to the convenience 
and customary course of business.” The cities designated 
by the committee as Federal reserve cities are Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Principal Factors Governing the Selection of Federal 
Reserve Cities.—The principal factors which governed the 
committee in determining the respective districts and the 
selection of the cities designated as Federal reserve cities 
were: 


First: The ability of the member banks within the district 
to provide the minimum capital of $4,000,000 required for 
the Federal reserve bank, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 
capital stock and surplus of member banks within the district. 

Second: The mercantile, industrial, and financial connec- 
tions existing in each district and the relations between the 
various portions of the district and the city selected for the 
location of the federal reserve bank. 


Third: The probable ability of the Federal reserve bank 
in each district, after organization and after the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act shall have gone into effect, to 
meet the legitimate demands of business whether normal or 
abnormal, in accordance with the spirit and provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 


Member Banks.—The Act makes it compulsory upon all 
National Banks to subscribe to the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of their respective districts and become 
“member banks” of the system. State Banks may, but are 
not required to, become member banks. To be eligible they 
must comply with requirements placed upon National Banks, 
as to sufficient capital, reserve requirements, limitation of 
liability and regulation of business, and as to examination 
and report. aan 

The main object of the Federal reserve banks is to estab- 
lish a market where National Banks may be able to redis- 
count their bills or to obtain special loans in a manner similar 
to that of the joint steck banks in France and Germany, and 
also to meet the demand for emergency currency during the 
seasonal periods of the year. : 


Banking Business.—The business of banking consists in 
dealing in money and credit. The following are some of the 
branches of this business: Collection, Discount, Deposits, 
Circulation, Exchange, Loans, Remittance, Investment and 
Agency. Some of these branches have already been consid- 
ered under the sub-heading Different Classes of Banks. 
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Collection is the opposite of remittance.. Banks receive drafts 
or checks payable at distant. points, These are presented at the 
places of-payment. There are left with the banks, for collection 
ieee to matirity, notes, time drafts, and bills of exchange. 

Discount is paying to-a person’the proceeds of a note or other 
paper not yet due, deducting from it the interest till maturity. 
As the sum received is not the full amount of the paper, the bor- 
rower really pays mere than, the nominal rate of interest. See 
Bank Discount. 

_Loans.—Bankers receive money-not only for safe keeping, but 
they loan out the greater part of it at a higher interest than they 
pay their depositors. Loaning money is as much a part of their 
business as the receiving of. deposits, _ 

Investmenits.—With money not othérwise. employed banka 
purchase various securities, both for the income to be derived 
from them and for the profit to be realized from their sale. The 
chief object of a Bavings bank is the: collective investment of 
small sums. 

Agency.—Many banks act as financial agents for their custom: 
érs, investing their money in various ways. 

Clearing Houses 

The magnitude of the business of exchanges makes it neces: 
sary ‘in.large cities, where there are many banks, to have an 
establishment known as the clearing house, to which each bank 
connected with: it sends every day in.order to have its business 
with the other banks adjusted. Each bank’ in its daily dealings 
receives many bills of other banks, and’ chécks drawn on them, 
80 that at the close of’ the day’s business every bank has in its 
drawers various sums due to it by other banks. It is, in like 
mannér, thé debtor of other banks which havé'received its bills 
and checks. These sums due by and to the banks among thems 
selves are at the clearing. house set off against, each other and 
the balances paid or received. 


A Bank Account. 

‘Tniportance of Keeping.—The keeping of a bank account is a 
matter of great convenience as.well as pecuniary benefit to ‘busi- 
mess.men and women. Where considerable business is done, 
money is constantly accumulating, which, when deposited in-a 
reliable bank, is more secure from burglary than elsewhere. 
Sometimes money may be lost. through robbery or failure of a 
bank, but of all losses to which business men may be exposed 
that by failure of banks is the Jeast. 
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How to Open.—One wishing to open an account with a bank 
should have some one who is acquainted with the bank officials 
give him an introduction at the bank. If the bank cashier is 
satisfied that all is right, he will have the prospective depositor 
write his name in the ‘‘Signature Book,’’ so it will be recognized 
by the bank officials when appearing on checks signed by the 
depositor He is then given a deposit ticket, and proceeds to 
aake his first deposit. 


The Deposit Ticket 
The Deposit Ticket isa blank form which the customer fills 


out so as to show the date, the amount and kinds of funds 
deposited. 


DEPOSIT TICKET 


Deposited in First National Bank 
By Wm. King 
Chicago, Feb. 1, 1911 


CUTIEWEY Le shies tal ote cage 30S AAG Mee, He HO OOS 
Checks;-Chas, Howard” %. eis on Bas 75|00 
JUS MAION 6 ra sink as cogs jO\50 


$806\00 


The Pass Book 


If money is deposited in a bank to remain there for an indefi- 
mite time, the depositor receives a certificate of deposit, but if he 
wishes to draw out frequently the banker furnishes him a pass 
tbook in which are entered the date and the amount of deposits. 
The opposite page shows the amount drawn out. From time to 


time they are balanced, showing the amount of deposit there is 
in the bank, 


Dr. First National Bank in account with Wm. King Cr. 


we By check. .| 


a 


250/00 
800100 
450100 
500}00 
750)}00 
00 


Balance... 


| 


Fg 
g 
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The Check Book 


The Check Book contains the blank orders or checks, with a 
margin on which to write date, amount and to whom the check 
is given. When filled out the check is taken to the bank, while 
the memorandum remains in the book. 


No.1 No. Z 
Chicago, Feb. 12, 1923. 


D t ’ F b. Z , r 
BPeae P.¥8s 3923 FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Favor of John Jones 
for Merchandise. 


Pay to John Jones, or order, Two 
Hundred and Fifty © Dollars. 


100 
$250.00 $250.00 Wm. King 


Checks 


A Written Order on the Bank directing a certain amount of 
money to be paid to a person named, or to his order, or to him 
“‘or bearer,’’ or simply to ‘‘bearer,’’ is called a check. This is the 
simplest form of negotiable paper. A check requires no set form 
of wording; any properly dated demand upon a bank, by a 
depositor, correctly signed, is a check and will draw the money. 

When Negotiable.—A check made payable to ‘‘bearer’’ is ne- 
gotiable, and is payable to any one presenting it, and so is a check 
that is made payable to some one ‘‘or his order,’’ after the payee 
has written his name upon the back. 

Forged Checks.—Some forgers can imitate a signature so 
closely that even the one whose name is forged is not able to 
distinguish it from his own, and can only swear that he did not 
make out the check. The responsibility of detecting the forgery 
is thrown upon the teller. The bank pays every check at its 
own risk. The person whose name has been forged is not to 
rectify the forgery, because that would be shielding and encour- 
aging crime. 

Raised Checks.—To alter the writing and the figures of a 
check so that it will call for more money than the drawer gave 
instructions to pay is called raising the check, To prevent this, 
care should be taken to always fill in the empty spaces with 
lines. Use words instead of figures. If a raised check is paid 
by the bank, it can only charge the depositor with the amount 
for which he himself made out the check, unless he was grossly 
negligent in giving the amount to be paid. The drawer must 
make reasonable precaution to protect his check from being raised 
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Always Keor the §'>-> 0° Your Check Book, ar’ in issu- 
ing a check alway tii a..< ctub ous Crst. 

In Presenting a Check to the Bank fe~ payment, always 
write your name on the back before handing i in. 

Giving a Check ix .o Payment of an inasbtedness un- 
less the check is paid. 

The Death oz the Maier of a check before presentment to 
the bank renders the check null and void, but in some States 
the statute provides that a check may be paii by the bank 
within 2 limited time after the death of the meker. 

Payment of a Check may be Stopped by subsequent or- 
der to bank by maker before presentment of check. 

When Sending a Check Away from your own town or 
locality always have it certified, as this renders it easie: for 
the person to whom you send it to get it cashed. 


OTHER FORMS OF CHECKS 


Payable to Bearer 


$250.00 Akron, O., March 4, 79-—. 
Cleveland National Bank, pay to E. J. Williams, or bearer, 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
R. M. Atwoop & Co, 


Payable to Order 


$125.40 St. Paul, Minn., June 1, 19—. 
Commercial State Bank, pay to R. L. Holeomb, or order, One 
Hundred and Twenty-five and 49499 Dollars. 
W. H. UNcGzp. 


Payable to Yourself 
0.00 Frankfort, Ky., June 10, 19—. 
Frankfort Exchange Bank, pay to myself Fifty Dollars. 
E. J. LAna. 


INDORSING CHECKS 


How Indorsement Should be Written.—Write the in- 
dorsement across the back, not lengthwise, of the check. 


Each Successive Indorsement should be written under 
those that precede it. 


In Depositing a Check, write across the back “For De- 
posit,” and below this your name. Checks thus indorsed can 
only be deposited, and should they be lost on the way to the 
bank the finder cannot use them. 


Merely Writing Your Name on the Back is a blank in- 
dorsement, and signifies that it has passed through your hands 
and is payable to bearer, any one into whose hands it may 
come. 

In Order to Make Check Payable to some Particular 


Person, write: Pay to the order of (person’s name), and 
Sign your name. 
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Do not Send Away a Check Indorsed in Blank, but make it 
payable to the person to whom you send it. Then if lost it can- 
not be paid to any one else. 

A Person must Indorse his Name as it is Written in the check. 
A check drawn payable to W. King, cannot be indorsed Wm. 
King. if drawn payable to Rev. W. King, it should be so 
indorsed, as bankers are very particular to have the name of the 
payee as given on the face of the note exactly reproduced in the 
indorsement. 

I? the Spelling of the Name on the Face is Wrong, indorse it in 
that way and then write it underneath correctly. 

Responsibility of Indorsers.—The following table shows the 
relative responsibility of each indorser. Each indorser is respon- 
sible to the one below him. 


In an accepted Ina 
Graft. check. 


chec. 


i. Maker. 1 Drawer 1. Acceptor. i, The Bank. 

2 ist Indorser. 2. 1+ ‘indorser. ‘ Drawer. 2. 1st Indorser. 

, 3. 2nd Indorser. { 7. 2na endorser. | 3. 1st. Indorsez, | 8 2nd Indorser, 

4. 4, eae pes a al 4. 3rd pagel 
te. 


8rd Indorser. | 4 Srd Yiaorser. 
; Ete. 


FORMS OF INDORSEMENTS 
When Presented for Payment 
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When Deposited 


& 
| 3 x 
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BS 
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BANKING RULES 


1. Make your deposits in the bank as early in the day as pos- 
sible, and never without your bank book. 

2. Always use the deposit tickets furnished by the bank. 
When checks are deposited, the banks require them to be in- 
dorsed, whether drawn to the order of depositor or not. 

3. Do not allow your bank book to run too long without bal- 
ancing. Compare it with the account of the bank. 

4, Write your signature with the usual freedom and never 
vary the style of it. 

5. Draw as few checks as possible; when several bills are to_ 
be paid draw the money in one check. 


6. Always keep your check book under lock and key. 


7. In filling up checks do not leave space in which the amount 
may be raised. Always fill the space with a dash. Use words 
instead of figures. 


8. If one who holds a check, as payee or otherwise, transfers it 
to another, he has a right to insist that the check be presented 
that day, or at farthest, on the day following. 

9. If you wish to draw money from the bank on your own 
check, write: ‘‘Pay to myself,’’ instead of writing your name in 
the body of the check. 


10. If you write a check to a person who will have to be iden- 
tified at the bank in order to receive payment, have him indorse 
the check and then beneath his signature write ‘‘Signature 
O. K.,’’ and sign your name. This will enable him to draw pay- 
ment on the check without further identification. 
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DRAFTS 


RULES FOR WRITING, ACCEPTING AND TRANSFERRING 

What a Draft Is.—A draft is a written order by one person or 
firm upon another for the payment of a specified sum of money, 

Names of Parties.—The one who writes the draft is called the 
drawer, the one on whom it is written is called the drawee, and 
the one to whom it is to be paid the payee. 

When Payable.—Drafts may be made payable at sight, on 
demand, or at a certain time after date or after sight. 

Negotiability.—_Drafts are negotiable both before and after 
acceptance. 

Drafts May be Drawn to One’s Own Order, and then indorsed 
in favor of the party to whom they are to be sent. 

Acceptance.—By acceptance is meant the act by which a per- 
son, upon whom a draft is drawn, binds himself to pay it when 
due. This usually is done by writing the word ‘‘Ac- 
cepted,’’ together with the date, in red ink across the face of the 
draft and signing the acceptor’s name below. 

When acceptance is refused, it is said to be dishonored, and 
the drawer and indorser are held liable for payment. The draft 
is then protested. 

Protest.—A protest is a formal declaration made by a notary 
public, under his hand and seal, at the request of the holder, of 
non-acceptance or non-payment, and the parties liable are formally 
notified. 

Drafts Drawn at Sight or on Demand are not presented for 
acceptance, but for payment only. 

A Promise to Accept a Draft will be equivalent to an accept- 
ance if it has given credit to the bill. 

Any Material Alteration of a draft after it has been drawn or 
accepted makes it valueless. 

Death of Drawee.—Should the person upon whom the draft is 
drawn die before it is accepted, it should be presented to his 
legal representatives. 

Bank Drafts.—A darft made by one bank upon another is called 
a bank draft. This is the most common kind. (See page 159.) 

In Buying a Draft at the Bank, it is always best to have it 
made payable to yourself, and then indorse it in favor of the 
person to whom you intend to transfer it. This gives you a good 
receipt for the money. 

Drafts on Foreign Countries are called bills of exchange. (See 
BILLS oF EXCHANGE.) 
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FORMS OF DRAFTS 
To One’s Own Order 


$50.00 Lineoln, Ill, Feb. 2, 19—. 
Ten days after sight pay to my own order Fifty Dollars, and 
charge to F J. H. JONES. 


To Wiliam Hil, 
Lincoln, Il. 


Sight Draft 


$100.00 Davenport, Iowa, June 3, 19—. 


At sight pay to the order of Henry Starr One Hundred Dollars, 
and charge to the account of FRANK LAWLER. 


To William Dix, 
Chicago, Til. 


Time Draft 


$50.00 St. Joseph, Mich., June 1, 19—. 
At ten days’ sight pay to the order of Warren Hazelteen at St 
Joseph National Bank, Fifty Dollars, 
Value received, CuHas. HUNTER, 
To H. R. Moser, 


Lansing, Mich. 


Time Draft, Second Form 


$320.00 St. Paul, Minn., April 1, 19—. 
Twenty days from date pay to J. R. Kotter, or order, Three Hun- 
dred and Twenty Dollars. Value received. JAMES CLARK, 


To Wm. K. Asire, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


How Drawn.—Bills of exchange, as drafts on foreign 
countries are usually called, are drawn in sets of three, each 
one referring to the other two. They are alike, except that 
they are numbered first, second, and third. If the first, which 
is usually kept by the purchaser to be presented by himself for 
payment at the foreign bank, is lost, then the second or third, 
being sent by mail, may be used. The payment of one cancels 
the other two. To distinguish them from other drafts they are 
sometimes called foreign bills of exchange, and the others are 
sometimes called inland bills of exchange. 

The bank selling a Bill of Exchange, having money deposit- 
ed in a foreign bank, orders the bill cashed there. In this way 
travelers are saved the trouble and risk of carrying large 
amounts of money with them. Merchants engaged in foreign 
trade also find them very convenient, and make all their pay- 
ments thr‘ugh Bills of Exchange. 
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SET OF FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
Form 1 


Chicago, [il., Nov. 5, 1904. 


Exchange 

Sor 
f£100- Ninety days after sight of this our First 
of Exchange (second and third of the same date and tenor 
unpaid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundred 
Pounds Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


Henry Horman & Co. 


To the Commercial Bank of Glasgow, 
No. 642 Glasgow, Scot. 


Form 2 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5, 1904. 
Exchange 
jor 
£100. Ninety days after sight of this our Sec- 
ond of Exchange ( first and third of the same tenor and date 


unpaid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundrec 
Pounds Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


Henry Horman & Co, 


To the Commercial Bank of Glasgow, 
No. 642 Glasgow, Scot. 


Form 3 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5, 1904. 
Exchange 
Sor 
£100. Ninety days after sight of this our Third 
of Exchange ( first and second of the same tenor and date un- 
paid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundred Pounds 
Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


Henry Horman & Co. 


Lo the Commercial Bank of Glasgow, 
No. 642 . Glasgow, Scot. 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT 


A Letter of Credit is a letter from a bank or mercantile house 
addressed to its agents or correspondents elsewhere, requesting 
them to pay or advance money to the bearer of the letter. 

How Secured.—The person who obtains a letter of this kind 
usually is required to deposit an equivalent sum with the person 
or firm from whom he obtains it in money, bonds, mortgages or 
stocks. 

A Copy of the Letter is also sent by mail to the person 
addressed, in which the bearer is so described that he may be 
recognized. 

If the Letter is not Accepted by the person to whom it is 
addressed the bearer should at once notify the author and give 
the reason why it has not been honored. 

Party Held Responsible.—The party whose signature the letter 
bears is held responsible for the amount involved, if the person 
to whom it is addressed accepts it. 


FORM OF LETTER OF CREDIT 


350 Broadway, New York, Jan. 10, 19—. 
Messrs. HAvART, REED & Co., 
London, Eng. 


Dear Sirs: We take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Chas. P. 
Hodder, of this city, who visits England for the purpose of invest- 
ing in property in the city or vicinity of London, and desires to open 
a@ credit with you of Fifteen Thousand Dollars. We hereby author- 
ize you to honor his drafts to an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate the above-named sum and charge the same to us. 

The signature of Mr. Hodder accompanies this, 


Yours very respectfully, 


Foster, WALKER & Co. 
Signature of Chas. P. Hodder, 


Foster, Walker and Co.’s Letter Sent by Mail 


850 Broadway, New York, Jan. 10, 19—. 
Mousses. HAvART, REED & Co., 
London, Eng. 

GENTLEMEN: We have to-day granted a letter of credit on your 
house (as per enclosed duplicate) to Mr. Chas. P. Hodder for Fifteem 
Thousand Dollars. 

Mr. Hodder is forty-five years of age, five feet ten inches tall, 
has a light complexion, light brown hair, and blue eyes. 

Respectfully yours, 
Foster, WALKER & Co. 
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A GUARANTEE LETTER OF CREDIT 


Jackson, Miss., March 9, 1916. 
Mr. Waurer COLEMAN, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Ira ¥. Van Arsdale, the bearer of this letter, is an exten« 
give dealer in boots and shoes in this city,.and is now about visiting your city 
for the first time, with a view of purchasing gogds. We have'reason to know 
the condition of his financial ability and his promptness in meeting his 
liabilities. We therefore readily guarantee the payment of any indebtedness 
that he may contract with your house not exceeding Ten Thousand Dollars 

Very respectfully, 
Merer, Scxuitz & Co., 
175. Moline St. 


The Letter Sent by Mail 


175 Moline St., Jackson>:Miss., March 9, 1916; 
2a. Watrer CoLzman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DrAR Sir: We have to-day given a guarantee letter of credit upon you 
for Ten Thousand Dollars in merchandise. The bearer of our letter of credit 
is Mr. Ira F. Van Arsdale, an acquaintance of ours and a prominent merchant 
of this city. 

Mr. Van Arsdale is thirty years old, six feet tall, has a dark complexion, 
@ith dark hair and eyes. 

We commend him to your kind consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Meyer, Scauutz & Co. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Washington studied and mastered without help the intricate 
forms of business. He copied bills of exchange, notes, drafts, 
bills of sale, receipts, and all the varieties of business forms, 
with a precision and elegance that were remarkable,—LRVING. 
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INTEREST LAWS AND STATUTES OF LIMITATION 
Se 


Interest laws. Statute of limitations. 
Rate al- 
States Legal | lowed by Judg- | Notes, Open Days 
and rate, .| contract, | ments, |years. | accounts, of 
Perritories per cent. | per cent. years. years. grace. 
ASEDAMID.. 6 Sola Ss. 8 8 20 6 6 none 
i a 8 12 10 6 1 us 
BIUORR. Ss scbsts 6 10 5 4 3 “ 
Arkansas...... Seay 6 10 10 5 3 e: 
California ........ 7 Any 5 a 4 ee 
Colorado. .2.0...... 8 Any 20 6 6 oe 
Connecticut........ 6 6 no limit 6 6 és 
Delaware...... pees 6 6 10 6 3 Me 
Dist. of Columbia... 6 10 12 3 3 os 
PlgrIds seviceee soos 8 10 20 5 2 fe 
GOOF RIBS oii oo cs4s 7 8 if 6 4 
UC eee 7 12 6 5 4 a 
MANGO aa os acess, s 5 7 20 10 5 a 
EOGIANS 5 occas cece 6 8 20 10 6 ms 
a Se St Se See 6 8 20 10 5 cA 
WIAMAAD ces gees oe oe 6 10 5 5 3 sf 
MOntUcky.. ...2 p00 6 6 15 15 5 “ 
Louisiana.......... 5 8 10 5 3 2 
jE eer 6 Any 20 6 6 G 
Maryland.......... 6 6 12 3 3 a 
Massachusetts...... 6 Any 20 6 6 6, 
Michigan ......600% 5 7 10 6 6 s. 
Minnesota....... ae 7 10 10 6 6 Se 
Mississippi......... 6 8 7 6 3 de 
Biissourts:. « .icess ss 6 8 10 10 5 a 
MIOHtARE 3. u.s''o.020.° 8 Any 10 8 5 ‘f) 
Nebraska. ..ccccsees 7 10 5 5 4 Sf 
BC ae ere 7 Any 6 4 4 us 
New Hampshire...,. 6 6 20 6 6 ce 
New Jersey......... 6 6 20 6 6 *orace 
New Mexico........ 6 12 g 6 4 none 
New York...... ecetyhe 6 6 20 6 6 43 
North Carolina..... 6 6 10 3 3 ge 
North Dakota....... 7 12 10 6 6 *grace 
(ili ee eek GOP oCaeenn 6 8 15 15 6 none 
Oklahoma.......... 6 10 5 5 3 ie 
OTregOMn. oc 20 ccsces e¥ 6 10 10 6 6 * grace 
Pennsylvania....... 6 6 5 6 6 none 
Rhode Island......., 6 Any 20 6 6 Gi 
South Carolina...... 7 8 10 6 6 ge 
South Dakota....... 7 12 20 6 6 *grace 
Tennessee.......... 6 6 10 6 3 none 
DORA stasis etetayeattes oi 6 10 10 4 2 none 
ICAI Greve aie Arora cae 8 12 8 6 4 S 
Wiexmtannticrs -os1e as ciceys 6 6 8 6 6 *grace 
VIPS Ens iainjalciatisieess 6 6 20 5 2 es 
Washington......... 6 12 6 6 3 be 
West Virginia....... 6 6 10 10 5 4 
Wisconsin....... oa 6 10 20 6 6 Os 
Wyoming...... as sims 8 12 21 5 8 oa 


*Grace allowed at sight. All others, no grace without demand. 
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wEGAL HOLIDAYS. 


January 1. New Year’s day: In all States (including District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska), except Massachu- 
setts. (In Maine a bank holiday only legally.) 

January 8. Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans: In 
Louisiana. 

January 19. Lee’s Birthday: In Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 

February. Mardi-Gras. In the parish of Orleans, Louisiana. 

February 12. Georgia Day: In Georgia. 


February 12. Lincoln’s Birthday: In California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming, 

February 14. Admission Day: In Arizona. 

February 22. Washington’s Birthday: In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska, 

February Mardi-Gras Day, Shrove Tuesday: In Ala- 
bama and Florida (in counties having a earnival). In Louisi- 
ana, observed in Orleans parish. 


March. First Wednesday prior to Spring election at which 
Circuit Judges are elected and in counties and cities where of- 
fices are filled at Spring election in Michigan, 


March (Third Tuesday). Rrimary Election Day (every Presi- 
dential year): In North Dakota, 


March 2. Anniversary of Texan Independence: In Texas. 


March 4. Inauguration Day: In District of Columbia in years 
when a President of the U. S. is inaugurated. 


March 22. Emancipation Day: In Porto Rico. 


April (First Monday in 1916 and every four years thereafter). 
Presidential Primary: In Michigan, 


April 21, 1916. Good Friday: In Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Tennessee. 


April12. Halifax Independence Resolutions: In North Carolina, 

April 13. Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday: In Alabama, 

April 19. Patriots’ Day: In Maine and Massachusetts. 

April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto: In Texas. 

April 26. Confederate Memorial Day: In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Virginia. 

May 10. Confederate Memorial Day: In North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

May (Second Friday). Confederate Day: In Tennessee. 


May 20. Anniversary of the Signing of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence: In North Carolina and Kentucky. 
May 30. Decoration Day: In all the States (and District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii), except Arkansas, Alaska, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina and Texas. 

June 3. Jefferson Davis’s Birthday: In Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, In Lowisiana, known as “Confederate Me- 
morial Day.” 


June 11. Kamehameha Day In Hawaii. 
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June 15. Pioneer Day: In Idaho. 

per Wednesday), Primary Election Day: In North 

akota. 

July 4. Independence Day: In all the States and District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska, 

July 10. Admission Day: In Wyoming. 

July 24. Pioneers’ Day: In Utah. 

July 25. Landing of American Troops: Porto Rico. 

July (Fourth Saturday). Primary Election Day: In Texas. 

August. Primary Election Day: In Missouri. in Michigan (last 
fo in August preceding every general November elec- 

on). 

August 1. Colorado Day: In Colorado. 

August 16. Bennington Battle Day: In Vermont. 

September 4, 1916. Labor Day: In all the States (and District 
of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska). 

September. Primary Election Day: In Nevada and Wisconsin, 
first Tuesday. 

eptember (Third Saturday). Regatta Day: In Territory of 
Hawaii. 

September 9. Admission Day: In California, 

September 12. “Old Defenders’ Day:” In Baltimore, Md. 

October (First Monday). Missouri Day (commemorative of Mis- 
souri history): In Missouri. 

October (Second Friday). Farmers’ Day: In Florida. 

October 12. Columbus Day: In Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Lilinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia. 

October 18. Alaska Day: In Alaska. 

October 31. Admission Day: In Nevada. 

November 1. All Saints’ Day: In Louisiana. 

November (First Friday). Pioneer Day: In Montana, observed 
in publie schools. 

November 7. General Election Day. In Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio 
(from 12 m. to 5:30 p. m. only), Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island (biennially in even years), 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming, in the 
years when elections are held therein. In 1916 in States hold- 
ing such elections the date is November 7. 

November 23 or 30, 1916. Thanksgiving Day (usually the last 
Thursday in November): Is observed in all the States, and 
in the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska, 
though in some States it is not a statutory holiday. 

December 25. Christmas Day: In all the States and District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Sundays and Fast Days are legal holidays in all the States 
which designate them as such. 

There are no statutory holidays in Mississippi, but by com- 
mon consent the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
are observed. In New Mexico, Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day, Labor Day, Flag Day (June 14) and Arbor Day are 
holidays when so designated by the Governor. In South Caro- 
lina, Thursday of Fair Week is a legal holiday. } 

Arbor Day is a legal holiday in many States, although in some 
it is observed as designated by the Governor. 

Every Saturday after 12 o’clock noon is declared in some 
States and cities by the local authorities a legal holiday. 
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There is no nationa! holiday, not even the Fourth of July. 
Congress has at various times appointed special holidays. In 
the second session of the Fifty-third Congress it passed an act 
‘making Labor Day a public holiday in the District of Colum- 
ibia, and it has recognized the existence of certain days as holi- 
idays for commercial purposes, but, with the exception named, 
‘there is no general statute on the subject. The proclamation 
of the President designating a day of Thanksgiving only makes 
it a legal holiday in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, and in those States which provide by law for it. 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


What Constitutes a Sale.——A sale of goods is the transfer 
of ownership thereof for a consideration in money, paid or to 
be paid. 

Earnest will always bind the bargain, but it must con- 
sist of the giving away cf something valuable, and not a mere 
ceremony. 

Delivery of the Goods.—On a contract of sale of goods 
the general rule is, that the delivery is to be at the place where 
the vendor has the article. 

Delivery to an Agent, or carrier, if with the purchas>’s 
consent, is sufficient. 

Payment.—The law presumes that when a sale is mc le 
there is to be immediate payment unless ot!_erwise agreed. 

Credit may be expressly agreed upon, or may ke implied 
from custom and usage. 

How Goods are to be Shipped.— If the goods are to be sent 
to a distant point, they must be shipped by the route directed 
by the purchaser. If no direction is given, they are to be sent 
by the usual route. If so sent, the goods are the buyer’s at the 
moment of shipment, and the seller is relieved of responsibility. 
But if the goods are to be delivered by the seller at a distant 
point, he is responsible that they reach there in good condition. 
i Goods Must Agree with Terms of Sale-——Unless the goods 
which are delivered agree with the terms of sale, the buyer need 
not accept them. Even after he has used a portion of them, if 
he finds that they are substantially different from what they 
were represented to be, he can return them or notify the seller 
that he will not accept them, and that he holds them at the 
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seller’s risk, subject to his order at the point where the buyer 
‘received them. 

~ Sale of Debts.—A claim upon a debtor may be sold just 
the same as other property, but notice of such a sale must be 
given to the debtor. . 

Defects.—Should there be any defects in the property or 
“nimals, which can be seen, that does not relieve the buyer 
from meeting his obligations, though he claims not to have 
seen the defects. 

But if the defects cannot be seen and the seller recommends 
the property as good or sound, the buyer is relieved from fill- 
ing his part of the contract. 

Warranty.—If the seller of goods makes any assertion re- 
specting the kind, quality, or condition of the article upon 
which he intends the purchaser should rely as a fact, and upon 
which he does rely, that is a warranty. 

Where Goods are Sold by Sample there is an implied 
warranty that the goods correspond with the sample. 

It is a general rule that the employer will be bound by the 
warranty of ‘his clerk or shopman, if acting within the scope 
of his authority. 

Warranty must be at the time of sale; if it be made after, it 
is void for want of consideration. 

Stopping Goods on the Way to Purchaser.—The seller of 
goods, under certain conditions, has a right to stop goods that. 
are in a carrier’s hands and on the way to the buyer at some 
distant point. This is termed stoppage in transit. 

Fraud on Part of the Buyer.—If the buyer has been guilty 
of such fraud as entitles the seller to rescind the sale; or if 
the buyer is actually insolvent; or if he has misrepresented his 
condition or made false pretenses in buying; or if he be so em- 
barrassed that in reasonable probability he cannot pay for the 
goods, the seller has a right to stop them in transit. 

If the goods were sent to pay a debt of the seller’s they can- 
not be stopped. 

When the Right of Stoppage Ceases.—The right to stop 
goods in transit ceases when the buyer receives the goods at 
their appointed destination; or when the buyer takes the goods 
while on their way to him; or when the buyer has transferred 
the goods by bill of lading to a third party, in good faith and 
for value; or when the goods have passed into possession of the 
buyer’s agent; or when the goods have been sold by the buyer, 
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and the purchaser has taken possession of them; or when the 
seller has delivered the key of his warehouse to the buyer that he 
may get the goods; or when the buyer has agreed with the seller 
that the goods shall remain in the seller’s warehouse, with or 
without storage; or when the (buyer has handed the seller’s 
order to the keeper of the goods for the delivery of the same. 
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BULAS OF SALE 


A Bill of Sale is a written instrument by which one person, for 
a@ moneyed consideration, transfers the right and interest which 
he has in goods or chattels to another. 


The Validity of the Sale does not depend on the actual posses- 
sion of the goods, but, as a general rule, in order to establish 
ownership in law, the purchaser must take actual possession of 
the property purchased. In some States, however, if the sale 
was not made fraudulently, for the purpose of evading the pay- 
ment of just debts, the bill of sale is prima facie evidence of the 
sale, and will hold good against the creditors of the seller. 


In Cases of Dispute juries have the power to pass decision 
upon the fairness or unfairness of the sale, and if fraud can be 
shown by the evidence, the bill of sale will be ignored and the 
sale declared void. 
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Form of Bill of Sale 


Enow alt Men by These Presents, That I, John R. Hartman. of Bedford, 
Indiana, in consideration of Seven Hundred and Seventy Dollars ($770), 
the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, transfer 
and deliver unto Charles Caxton the following property, to wit: 


Five Horses ......-- 4S RS Ar Ore $1002 ¢.% $500 
PO CRIES io od Se ge es Eres a 28s So's! @ 0072355 180 
wid - SIBPCN ooo oc. oe 5p oo = Rip sais 0 50 00 2's > "2B ase. « 50 
Das PIGWE gic ioe Fa ca wed no Fee oop 00 oni > 20 Giana 40 

ME Soe eon KERSTIN Sinaia) ping s.0ad et $770 


To have and to hold the said goods and chattels unto the said Charlee 
Caxton. his executors, administrators and assigns, to his own proper use 
and benefit forever. And I, the said John R. Hartman, do avow myself to 
be the true and lawful owner of said goods and chattels; that I have full 
power, good right and lawful authority to dispose of said goods and chattels 
in manner aforesaid; and that I will warrant and defend the same against 
the lawful claims and demands of all persons whomsoever. 

In witness whereof, I, the said John R. Hartman, have hereto set my 
hand this twenty-first day of May. 1911. 

‘ Joun R. HARTMAN 


(Witness) 


Bill of Sale—of a Horse, with Warranty 


Know all Men by These Presents, That in consideration of One Hundred 
and Fifty Dollars, to me paid by Henry King, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, I, William Morris, by these presents do bargain, sell, and 
convey to the said Henry King, his heirs, executors. administrators, and 
assigns, one bay horse, of the male sex, bay color, fifteen hands high, with a 
white star in the forehead, known as Bay Boy, to have and to hold the same 
unto the said Henry King, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns 
forever. 

And I, for myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, will warrant 
and defend said horse unto him, the said Henry King, his heirs executors. 
administrators, and assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of ail 
and every person or persons whatsoever. 


Witness my hand this tenth day of May, 1911 
Wii11AM MoRRis 


‘Witnesses 
JaMES FUNSTON, 
RicHarDp Boyce. 
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THE FIRST ALL STEEL TRAIN 


“Pennsylvania Special” 18 hours between New York and Chicago 


TRANSPORTATION 
Liability of Railroad and Express Companies 


The Business of Transportation, especially of goods and mer 
chandise, and the laws which regulate the same are of great 
importance, and should be thoroughly understood by every one. 

Carriers.—Those who transport goods for others are called 
carriers, and since all the business is done under contract such 
contracts are very numerous. 

Common Carriers.—A common carrier is one whose business is 
the carrying of goods or persons from place to place for a con- 
sideration, either by land or water. 

The most common ones are the railroad, steamboat, steamship, 
and express companies, but truckmen, teamsters, expressmen, 
and others who offer their carrying services to the public gener- 
ally are also common carriers. 


Common Carriers of Goods 


Two Elements are Necessary to constitute one a common car- 
rier, (1) his following it as a business, and (2) his offering his 
services to the public generally. Those who work only for a 
particular person are not common but private carriers. 

Obligation to Take.—A common carrier is obliged by law to 
take any goods that are offered to him for transportation to any 
point on his route, provided his usual compensation is offered 
him in advance. 

In case the carrier’s cars are full he may refuse to take more: 
he may also refuse tg carry freight of a dangerous character, 
such as explosives. 
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Compensation.—Carriers may establish such rates or make 
such contracts as they choose, Large corporations usually have 
established schedules of rates. They can change these from 
time to time, but they must accept the goods of all persons at 
those rates. Rates of. common carriers engaged in interstate 
transportation are subject to regulation by the U. S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Discrimination Unlawful.—The carrier must not make unjust 
discrimination as to prices of carriage. Before the passage of 
the Inter-State Commerce law, systematic discrimination in 
their charges was practiced by some of the railroad companies 
in the United States. Great corporations were given low rates 
for their vast shipments, while the small shipper was crushed by 
much higher charges for transportation. Unjust discrimina- 
tions were also made between different towns and. localities. 
The Inter-State Commerce law renders such discriminations un- 
lawful. 

Compensation.—Common carriers may demand their pay in 
advance, yet they often transport the goods and collect the 
freight from the person receiving the same. 

In case the person to whom the goods are sent refuses to pay 
the charges the carrier must collect from the sender, for it was 
with him the contract was made and he alone can be sued. The 
other party made no contract with the carrier, hence cannot be 
sued. But if the sender is acting as the agent of the person to 
whom they are to be sent the company may sue the latter, for in 
that case the contract was made with him. 

Diligence and Dispatch A common carrier is bound to carry 
the goods with reasonable diligence and dispatch, and safely 
deliver them to the person to whom they are consigned, without 
any loss or injury, except such as may be occasioned by the 
act of God, the public enemy, or the fault or fraud of the owner. 

When Liable Beyond His Own Route.—If a carrier receives 
goods for transportation and agrees to deliver them beyond the 
terminus of his own route he renders himself responsible for the 
whole route. He may by special contract limit his liability to 
his own route, and absolve himself by safe delivery to the next 
connecting carrier. 

Carrier’s Lien —Common carriers have another way to obtain 
their pay. Common carriers may keep the goods they have 
transported until their charges are paid. 

Thus, there are three ways in which a carrier may enforee 
payment of his freight, viz.: 
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1. He may refuse to take the goods unless payment is made in 
advance. 

2. He may transport them and then keep them until paid. 

3. He may transport and deliver them and then sue the person 
with whom he made his contract. 

Loss or Injury.—Common carriers are responsible for any loss 
or injury occurring to goods which they are transporting. Any 
damages that have occurred to the goods while in possession of 
the carrier must be made good. He has complete control over 
the goods as if they were his own, and if while in his possession 
they suffer injury it is his loss. : 

The carrier is not liable for the ‘‘act of God,’’ such as cyclones, 
floods, lightning, a public enemy as in war, or (in shipping) for 
perils of the sea. But fire, unless caused by lightning, does not 
come under this head. Robbery or theft does not relieve them 
from liability. 

Any damages that have occurred to the goods while in posses- 
sion of the carrier must be made good if it occurred through the 
carelessness of any of the employees. 

Perishable Goods.—Carriers are not responsible for loss to 
fruits that decay in their possession, or goods shipped in defect- 
ive boxes or carelessly packed, such as glassware, crockery or 
other articles that are easily broken. 

If a package is of great value, such as money, the common 
carrier must be informed of it. 

Collecting Damages.—In case of damage to goods the railroad 
or express company should be duly notified and the amount of 
damages stated or sworn to before a proper officer and with 
sufficient evidence, if required. 

A common carrier must pay the market value at the point of 
destination of all property lost or destroyed by his fault while in 
his care for transportation. 

Receipt.—In shipping goods by freight or express a receipt or 
bill of lading should always be taken and carefully preserved. 

Bills of Lading.—The bill of lading is the carrier’s acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of goods, and is evidence of contract be- 
tween the parties, and is supposed to contain all the ecarrier’s claim 
for non-liability. Three copies of the bill are made out; one is 
kept by the shipper, another by the party transporting the goods, 
and the third is sent to the person to whom the goods are consigned. 

Bills of Lading are transferable and assignable, and the 
assignee may sue for the recovery of the goods. 
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Form of Bill of Lading. 


New York, December 10, 1928. 
Shipped in good order, and well conditioned, by James C. Hanton 


Se el ee on, poard | the (ship? GoOGspeed.y wiiad «'sievelih ocediasaivpeiete acs 
Marked as follows: whereof Chas. Bollman........ 
Sylvester Clyde, ; is master, now lying in the port 
Rio Janeiro. of Wew. York ...55.<: and bound for 


the port of Rio Janeiro......... 


500 barrels of flour, being marked and numbered as in the margin, 
and are to be delivered in the like order and condition at the port 
of Rio Janeiro......-. (the dangers of sea only excepted) unto 
RUCUCETET, TO WYAG = 2 ass 0 ws vw oe a esis oe or his assigns, he or they pay- 
ing freight for the said cases, with ten cents primage and average 
accustomed. 

In witness whereof I have affirmed to three bills of lading, all of 
this tenor and date; one of which being accomplished the others to 
stand void. 


HENRY R. SANDFORD. 
(In the above form, Hanton is the shipper or consignor, Clyde 
the consignee, and Sandford the carrier. It might be signed by 
the master (Bollman) instead of by Sandford.) 


Common Carriers of Persons 


A common earrier of persons is one who holds himself out to 
earry for hire from place to place all such persons as choose to 
employ him. Railroads, steamboats, street car, omnibus and 
stage line companies are the most common. 

His Duty.—He must carry all persons who may present them. 
selves for carriage, provided they are in a proper condition and 
offer their fare. He is bound to provide suitable and proper 
means of conveying, with suitable attention. 

His Liability——He is bound to use the highest degree of care 
and diligence in the conduct of his business and is responsible 
for negligence of any kind. He is bound to protect the passen- 
gers against insult or injury from his servants or employees. 
He must give passengers reasonable time to get off and on the 
carriage and suitable means of doing so. 

Baggage.—Passenger carriers are responsible for the baggage 
of their patrons. If the servants of the carrier are allowed to 
earry parcels, the carrier will be responsible for their safe deliv- 
ery, although the carrier derives no benefit therefrom. 

A Baggage Check is evidence of the liability of the company 
issuing it. 

Baggage does not include merchandise, or money, except an 
amount reasonable for expenses. 
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If a carrier sells a person a ticket to a point beyond the ter- 
minus of his own route, and especially if he also checks the 
baggage to such a point, he is responsible for the safety of the 
baggage to that point. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


An Acknowledgment is a declaration, before an authorized 
officer, of a party who has executed a deed or other document 
that it is his free and voluntary act. 

What Instruments Must Be Acknowledged.—All deeds and 
conveyances of land, to be effectual as to third parties, must be 
recorded upon previous proof or acknowledgment of their execu- 
tion. In some of the States, chattel mortgages must be acknowl- 
edged and recorded the same as deeds. 

Before Whom Taken.—Within the several States acknowledg- 
ments may be taken in general before the following officers: 
Notaries Public and Justices of the Peace generally within their 
territorial jurisdiction, and in any place of the State usually 
before Judges and Clerks of the Supreme, Circuit, Probate, and 
County Courts, Judges of the United States Courts, Chancellors, 
Registers, Masters in Chancery, and Court Commissioners, 
County Recorders, Town Clerks and their assistants, United 
States Commissioners, County Surveyors, County Auditors, Regis- 
eters of Deeds, Mayors, and Clerks of incorporated cities may take 
acknowledgments within their jurisdiction; besides the foregoing, 
in several States also the deputies of the enumerated officers, and 
in Conneeticut, Commissioners of the School Fund; in Louisiana, 
Parish Recorders and their deputies; in Maine, women appointed 
by the Governor for that purpose; in Michigan, members of the 
Legislature; in Mississippi, members of County Board of Super- 
visors; in Nebraska, the Secretary of State; in New York, Re- 
corders of cities and Commissioners of Deeds; in Pennsylvania, 
Mayors, Recorders, and Aldermen of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, and Carbondale; in Rhode Island, State Senators; in 
Vermont, Registers of Probate; in West Virginia, Prothonotaries, 
in Wisconsin, Police Justices. 

Without the State and within the United States, the following 
officers are authorized to take acknowledgment: Judges and 
Clerks of Courts of Record, Notaries Public, Commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Governors, and officers authorized 
to take acknowledgments within their respective States. 
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Besides the foregoing, also, in Colorado, Secretaries of State; in 
Delaware, Mayors of cities; in Illinois, Justices of the Peace, 
Commissioners of Deeds, and Mayors of Cities; in Kentucky, 
Secretaries of State; in Michigan and Wisconsin, Master in 
Chancery; in New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island, Mayors and Chief Magistrates of cities. 

Without the United States—Judges of Courts of Record, 
Mayors or Chief Magistrates of cities, towns, boroughs, counties, 
Notaries Public, Diplomatic, Consular, or Commercial Agents of 
the United States resident and accredited in the country where 
the acknowledgment is taken. ( See Deeds.) 


Form of Single Grantor’s Acknowledgment 
Strate oF ILLINoIs,{ 
County of Cook, \8*: 

I, William Mann, a notary public for and within said county, in the 
State aforesaid, do hereby certify that Andrew Field, personally known 
to me as the real person whose name is subscribed to the foregoing deed 
as having executed the same, appeared before me in person and acknowl- 
edged that he signed, sealed, and delivered the said instrument of writing 
as his free and voluntary act, for the uses and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, this second day of June 


A. D. 1923. 
WILLIAM MANN, 
[NOTARIAL SEAL.] Notary Public. 


Acknowledgment by Husband and Wife 


STATE oF OHIO, \ 
County of Franklin,—95- 

Before me, Everett Howe, a notary public for and within said county 
in the State aforesaid, appeared the above named Charles Kendall, and 
Susan Kendall, his wife, both personally known to me as the real persons 
whose names are subscribed to the within conveyance, as having executed. 
the same, and acknowledged that they signed, sealed, and delivered the 
same for purposes therein mentioned. 

And the said Susan Kendall, having been by me examined, separate 
and apart, and out of hearing of her husband, acknowledged that she exe- 
euted the same freely, and without any fear or compulsion of her said 


husband. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, this fifteenth day of January 


A, D. 1923. 
Everetr Howe, 
[NOTARIAL SEAL.] Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVITS 


An Affidavit is a statement made under oath (or affirmation) 
before an authorized official, and signed by the person making it. 

For What Used.—In judicial proceedings, except for trial of 
causes, affidavits are the usual means of presenting evidence to 
the court, and are most frequently used to support or oppose the 
numerous applications for orders, known as motions. 
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No Particular Form is prescribed by law, but the affidavit must 
specify the State and county in which it is made, so as to show 
that the officer who administered the oath had authority to do so. 

The Statement should be confined to facts within the actual 
knowledge of the person making the affidavit, or when made on 
information and belief, that fact should be stated. 

Jurat.—The officer taking the affidavit affixes a clause called 
the jurat, certifying the time and fact of the oath. 

Who may Take.—Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners 
of Deeds, Notaries Public, and other and similar officers have 
authority to take affidavits. 


General Form of Affidavit 


Statm orf PENNSYLVANIA, ii 3s 
Allegheny County, City of Pittsburg, {/°" 

Bernard Beckman, being duly sworn, deposes and says (or alleges and 
says): That (Here set out in full and accurate language the matters 
to be alleged.) 

[sEaL] BeRNARD BECKMAN. 

Sworn (or. affirmed) before me, this fifteenth day of January, A. D, 
1923. 


JoHN WELLNER, 
Justice of the Peace. 
(If the affiant is unable to read, the subscription should be as follows:) 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this day of A. D. 
19—, the same having been by me (or in my presence) read to this affi- 
ant, he being illiterate (or blind) and understanding the same. 


\(Officer’s signature and title.) 


Affidavit to Accounts 

STATE OF Tasos 

County of Cook, J 8%. 

Franklin Gage, of Chicago, in said County and State, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says: That the above account, as stated, is just and true. 

That the above sum of Fifty Dollars is now justly due and owing to this 
deponent by the above named James Higgins. 

That he, the said Francis Gage, has never received the same or any part 
thereof, either directly or indirectly, nor any person for him, by his direction 
cor order, knowledge or consent. 


FRANKLIN GAGE. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this ninth day of June, A. D. 1923. 


MICHAEL SWANN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Affidavit to Declaration or Petition 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ 
County of Sangamon, § $$ 


Abel Jones, being duly sworn says. That the facts set forth in the fore- 
gaing declaration (or petition) are true. 


ABEL JONES. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this tenth day of June, A. D. 1923. 


Isaac Mynrs, 
Justice of the Peace. 
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AGENCY 


An Agent in 
law, is a per- 
son authorized 
to act for an- 
other, called 
the principal, 
the relation 
between them 
being known as 
agency. 


Agency is 
one of the most 
common and 
necessary rela- 
tions of life. 
Nearly every 
one acts every 
day as the agent 
of some one 
else. Thus ev- 
ery clerk in a 
store is the 
agent of the pro- 
prietor. Almost 
all the business 
of brokers, 
commission 
merchants, law- 


WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING 


New York 


Tallest Office 
Building in the 
World. 55 Stories; 
height 750 feet. 
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yers, auctioneers, etc., is some sort of an agency. Corporations 
act wholly by means of agents, viz.: their officers, clerks, etc. 

Who May Act as Principal or Agent.—Any one who is 
competent to do business for himself may act as principal, and 
appoint an agent to transact it for him. Persons who cannot do 
business for themselves may, however, be appointed to act as 
agents. Therefore minors and married woman may act as 
agents. 

A General Agent is one authorized to represent his prin- 
cipal in all his business of one particular branch. 

A Special Agent is one appointed to a particular thing 
only, or a few particular things. 

How Appointed.—An agent’s authority may be given 
orally or by writing; no particular form of words is necessary. 
In important matters, the agent is often appointed by a writ- 
ten instrument which is called a power of attorney. When thus 
authorized under seal, an agent can sign deeds, or other con- 
veyances of real estate or sealed instruments. 

Extent of Authority.The employing of an agent is the 
act which gives him his authority. An agent has authority to 
do whatever is necessary or generally done in connection with 
the purposes for which he is employed. Some employments 
give very wide latitude of power, and leave very much to the 
discretion of the agent; others give a very limited authority. 
Thus any act of the president or cashier of a bank in connec- 
tion with its banking business binds the bank, while a messen- 
ger would have authority only to carry a message. 

Liability of Principal.—The principal is responsible for 
the acts of his agent committed in the execution of the agency 
and which are within the real or apparent scope of the princi- 
pal’s business. A distinction is here made between a special and 
a general agent. If a special agent exceeds or disobeys his 
instructions the principal is not liable; but if a general agent 
exceeds his authority the principal will be bound, if the act is 
within the apparent scope of an agent’s authority, when it is 
such an act as is natural and usual in transacting business of 
that kind. By appointing him to do that business, the principal 
is considered as saying to the world that his agent has all the 
authority necessary to transact it in the usual way. For any 
criminal act, however, of the agent, the principal is not re- 
sponsible unless he directly commands him to commit it. 

Wrongful Acts of Agents.—As to wrongs and injuries, or 
torts, as they are called in law, the general rule is that the 
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principal is liable to third persons for the wrongful acts of the 
agent when acting within the scope of his agency. But this 
does not relieve the agent of personal liability himself. 

The Agent’s Liability.—1. To his Principal. An agent is 
bound in transacting the affairs of his principal to exercise all 
the care which a reasonable man would exercise in his own, and 
to the utmost good faith. For any loss to the principal through 
neglect or unfaithfulness, the agent is liable to him. 2. To 
the Third Party. If an agent conceals his character as an 
agent, or transcends his authority, or otherwise so conducts 
himself as to make his principal responsible, or if he expressly 
binds himself in any way, he is himself liable to the third party. 

Accounting.—The principal may call his agent te an ac- 
count at any time, and may recover full indemnity for all in- 
juries sustained by reason of the positive misconduct or negli- 
gence of the agent, or by his transcending his authority. An 
agent is not liable to his principal for not accounting until de- 
mand, which demand should be made at his residence, and suffi- 
cient opportunity given him for payment. 

Compensation.—As against the principal, an agent is 
entitled to compensation for his services, and reimbursement 
for the expenses of his agency, and for personal loss or dam- 
age in properly transacting the business thereof. 

Sub-Agents.—An agent may himself appoint another agent 
and act through him. Such a person is called a sub-agent, and 
is responsible to him who has appointed him, as his principal. 
In most commercial transactions sub-agents may be employed. 

In Whose Name the Business is Done.—All business 
should be transacted and money deposited in the name of the 
principal. If an agent deposits money in his own name and 
the bank fails he is responsible for the loss. 

Mixing Property.—If an agent mixes his own property 
* with that of his principal, so that it cannot be identified, it will 

all belong to the principal. 
_ Responsibility to Third Party.—Ordinarily a person can 
only be responsible for his own acts, but an agent’s act is really 
zonsidered as that of his principal. Therefore the rule is that 
the principal is responsible for the acts of his agent. The prin- 
cipal is bound even though he was unknown at the time the act 
was done, beeause he is supposed to derive the benefit of the 
same. 
Ratification.—If a principal ratifies an act done, he is bound 
by it, whether he had given the agent authority or not. Subse. 
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quent ratification is equivalent to prior authority. But if such 
ratification is made under a mistake of circumstances it is not 
binding. 

Responsibility of Third Party—A person doing business with 
an agent is just as responsible to his principal as though he had 
fransacted the business with the latter in’ person. 


Revocation.—It is always in-the power of the principal to 
revoke an agency; but if the power conferred is coupled with 
an interest, as where an-agent has power to sell goods and apply 
the proceeds to his own use;. or if it is given for valuable con- 
sideration, and a continuance of the agency is necessary to meet 
the responsibilities he has assumed in advance, to carry it on, 
then such dgency cannot be revoked at the pleasure of the 
principal. 

How.to Revoke an Agency.—It must be done by an express 
act. of the principal or by the act of law, The first implies a 
written form revoking the.power of attorney that has been con: 
ferred,.or any express declaration to revoke. The second occas 
sion may be the death of the principal or agent, 

Notice to be Given—Due notice should be given by the prin- 
cipal of such tevocation to those who knew of the authority 
given to such agent, because a general authority may continue 
to bind the principal after it has been actually recalled, if the 
agency were well known and the recalling of it wholly unknown 
to the party dealing with the agent without that party’s fault. 


Power of Attorney.—The authority by which one person is 
empowered to act in the place or as the attorney of another is 
called a power of attorney. The power of attorney is usually in 
writing and under seal, though for many purposes it may be 
created by parol. Strict rules of construction are applicable to 
these instruments, and cotrts incline to construe even general 
powers narrowly.rather than broadly. If the power of attorney 
is to be recorded it should be properly acknowledged before an 
officer the same as a deed. 


General Form of Power of Attorney 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, William Brown, of Chicago, 
County of Cook, and State of Illinois, have made, constituted, and appointed 
and by these presents do make, constjtute, and appoint, George B. Stadden 
true and lawful attorney for me and in my name, place, and stead, [here state 
ithe purpose for which the power is given], giving and granting unto my said 
attorney full power and authority to do and perform all and every act and 
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thing whatsoever, requisite and necessary to be done in and about the prem- 
dses, as fully, to-all intents and purposes, as I might or could do if personally 
present, with all power of substitution and revocation, hereby ratifying and 
confirming all that my said attorney er his substitute shall lawfully do or 
Cause to be done by virtue thereof. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 4nd seal the second day 
of January, one thousand niné hundred and four. ; 
Witu14M Brown. [sear] 
Signed, Sealed, and Delivered ; 


in Presence of 


Power to take Charge of and Carry on Business 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Henry Saylor, of Aurora, Illinois, 
do by these presents appoint, constitute, and make R. L. Winters my tru 
and lawful attorney, for me and in my place and stead to take charge of my 
business of general merchandising at Aurora, Illinois; to purchase and sell, 
for cash.or on cYedit all such articles, goods, merchandise, and’ wares, as he: 
shall deem proper, neceSsary, and useful in said business ; to sign, accept, and 
indorse all notes, drafts, and bills; to state accounts; to sue and prosecute, 
compromise, collect, and settle all claims or demands due or to become due, 
now existing or hereafter to exist in my favor; to adjust and pay all claims 
or demands which now exist or may hereafter arise against me, either con- 
nected with said business or otherwise. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my”hand and seal, this — day 
of ——, 19— 
Henry Saxton. [SEAL] 


Power to Vote as Proxy at an Election 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Homer Clark, of Peoria, Illinois, 
do hereby appoint J. R. Wagner to vote as my proxy at any election of 
directors or other officers of the [name the comvany or .corporatidén] according 
to the number of votes I should be entitled to if.I were then personally present. 


GEORGE PaxTon, [SEAL] 


Letter of Revocation 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Fred B. Jennings, of. Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in and by my letter of attorney, bearing date the —— day 
of ——, did make, constitute, and appoint R. L. Hartmann my attorney, 
as by said letter more fully appears. 

That I, the said Fred. B, Jennings, do by these presents annul, counter. 
mand, revoke, and make void said letter of attorney and all authority and 
power thereby given said attorney, R. L. Hartmann. 


In witness, ete. ys 
Frep, B. Jennies, 
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APPRENTICESHIP 
An Apprentice is a person bound to service for a number of 
years, and receiving in return instruction in his master’s busi- 
ness. Although in most of the States the contract is provided 
for by statute, apprenticeship, as a necessary means of access 
to a trade, has been almost universally abolished. 


: ie & 
(Siexnstura> 


_. ‘Worny of Contract of Apprenticeship 

This indenture of apprenticeship, between John Wilson, father of Harry 
Wilson, on the one part, and Chas. Hastings, of the other part, witnesseth: 
That the said Harry’ Wilson, aged 15 years on.the 20th*day of January,, 
A. D. 1916, is hereby bound as an apprentice under the said Chas. Hastings, 
from the date hereof until the 20th day of January, 1919, to learn the trade 
and art of a printer, and is faithfully tq serve the said Chas. Hastings and 
correctly conduct himself during.the term of his apprenticeship. 

And the said Chas, Hastings hereby covenants that he will teach the 
said Harry Wilson the said trade and art, and will furnish him, during said 
apprenticeship, with board, lodging, washing, clothing, medicine and other 
necessaries suitable for an apprentice in sickness and health; and will send 
him to a suitable public school at least three months during each of the first 
two years of said term; and at the expiration of the said apprenticeship will 
furnish him with two new suits of common wearing appare! and one hundred 
dollars in money. 

In testimony whereof, the parties hereto have set their hands and seals 
this twéntieth day of January, A. D. 1916, (Apprentice) Barry WIson. 


: Y Henry MYERS, (Master) @uas. HastTinesy 

Witnesses { F,B. ATKINSON. (Patent) — Jonn Wingon. 
Release of am Apprentice < 

Know all Men by These: Presents, That —, son of —, did, by his indenture, 
bearing date :the — day of —, A. D. 19—,-bird himself as an apprentice 
unto — of —, for a term of — years (or until he should be of legal age) from 
the date thereof, as by said indenture more fully appears. ; 

That fkere state fully the reasons for the release] by reasen whereof, the 
said — doth hereby release and forever discharge said — and his father, —, 
of and from said indenture and all service and all other ‘agreements, cove- 
nants, and things contained therein, on their or either of their parts, to be 
observed and performed whatsoever, unto the day of this release, 

In witness whereof, I have hereto set my seal this — day of —, A. D. 19-— 

(Signature.)) 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


The Magna Charta for American Children 


Child labor became illegal in the United States on Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, when the law, approved September 1, 1916, regu- 
lating the employment of children went into effect. 


This law provides that no producer, manufacturer or dealer 
shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce any article or commodity the product of any mine 
or quarry in the United States, in which within thirty days 
prior to the time of the removal of such product therefrom 
children under the age of 16 years have been employed or 
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permitted to work, or any article or commodity the product 
of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment in the United States in which within thirty days 
prior to the removal of such product therefrom children under 
the age of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work, 
or children between the ages of 14 and 16 years have been 
employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in any 
day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 
7 p. m. or before the hour of 6 a. m. A prosecution and 
comviction of a defendant for the shipment or delivery for 
shipment of any article or commodity under the condition 
herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further prosecution 
against the same defendant for shipments or deliveries for 
shipment of any such article or commodity before the begin- 
ning of such prosecution. 


Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act, 
or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by this act, shall for each offense prior to the first convic- 
tion of such person be punished by a fine of not more than 
$200, and shall for each offense subsequent to such convic- 
tion be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less 
than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than three 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


_ ‘Children’s Bureau. © : 

“By an act Of Congress passed April 9, 1912; there was-created 
in the Department of Labor a Children’s Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., and: authorized to investigate and@ 
report upon ail matters pertaining to the welfare of childrem 
and chiid-life among all classes of our people, and especially’ to 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth-rate;. 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, 
accidents, diseased children, and employment and legislation 
affecting children in the several States and Territories. 

Industrial Relations Commission. 

An act of Congress approved August 23, 1912, established the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, and provided that the Com- 
mission shall inquire into the condition of labor in the. principal 
industries of the United States, including agriculture, and espe- 
cially those which are carried on in corporate forms, into exist- 
ing relations between employers and employees; into the effect 
of industrial conditions, on public welfare and into the rights 
and powers of the community to deal therewith; into the condi- 
tions of sanitation and safety of employees and the provisions 
for protecting the life, limbs and health of the employees; into 
the growth of associations of employers and of wage-earners: 
fand the effect of such associations upon the relations betw' 
employers.and employees; into the extent and results of methods 
fof collective bargaining; into any methods which have been 
‘tried in any State or ‘in foreign countryes for maintaining mru- 
tually satisfactory relations between employers and employees. 
The Commission is required ‘to. seek the underlying cau Ng o? 
@issatisfaction in the industzial situation and-report ther 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“Think twice before you sue your neighbor.” 


ARBITRATION 


The Law Favors the peaceful settlement of controversies, 
and in many of the States there are statutes providing for the 
submission of disputed matters to the decision of one or more 
persons, called arbitrators. Their decisions are called awards. 

The Statutes Generally Provide that if the parties to any 
suit in a court of record desire to submit the matter involved 
to arbitrators, an order may be entered directing such submis- 
sion to three impartial and competent persons, to be named in 
such order—such arbitrators to be agreed upon and named by 
the parties, and if they fail to agree, each shall name one, and 
the court the third. 

How Arbitration is Conducted.—The arbitrators so ap- 
pointed are sworn, and proceed to hear and determine the mat- 
ter, and draw up an award. The proceedings are much like 
proceedings in court or before a master in chancery. A copy 
of the award is delivered to each party, and if either party 
fails to comply therewith, the other within a year may file said 
award in court, and obtain a judgment. 

Matters Not in Suit.—All persons having a reqiusite legal 
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sapacitv may, by an instrument in writing, signed and sealed 
by them, submit fo one or more arbitrators any controversy 
existing between them, and may, in such submission, agree that 
a judgment of any court of record, competent to have jurisdic- 
tion of the subject-matter named in such instrument, shall be 
rendered upon the award made pursuant to said submission. 

She Agreement to Submit should state explicitly what powers 
are intended to be conferred on the arbitrators, either by refer- 
ring all controversies, or by distinctly limiting the particulas 
controversies intended. 

Reasonable Notice.—All arbitrators and all parties should have 
reasonable notice of the time and place of the hearing. 

The Proceedings at the hearing, and the award itself should 
perfectly agree with the terms of the agreement to submit. 

The Award should be a clear, distinct and final determinatiom 
of each and all the matters of controversy contained in the 
agreement, and should embrace nothing more. If it be a rule of 
court it should be sealed up, otherwise a copy should be given to 
each party. The award must be signed by the arbitrators. 

Submission May Be Recalied.—Before the award of the arbi- 
érator or arbitrators is made, either of the parties to the contro- 
wersy may withdraw his offer to accept the decision of the 
arbitrators. He must, however, give formal notice to each and 
all of the other parties of his intention, or his withdrawal is of 
ao effect. The party who thus recalls the arbitration is respon 
sible for all the costs and damages that have occurred in conse 
guence of his previous consent to submit to arbitration. 


Form of Agreement to Refer to Arbitrators 


Know ali Men by These Presents, That we, the undersigned, hereby 
mutually agree to submit all the matters in difference between us, of every 
kind, name, and nature, to the determination and award of Chas. Barker, 
Wm. Becker, and Robert Rehling, of Logansport, Cass County, Indiana, as: 
arbitrators. 

That said arbitrators, or any two of them, shall hear and determine the 
matters in dispute between us, and award the payment of all the costs andi 
@xpenses incurred in such arbitration. That the said arbitrators shall make 
their award in writing on or before the fifteenth day of April, A. D. 1911. 


Done at Logansport, Indiana, March 15, A. D. 1911. 
R. L. Ray, : Henry GASSER, 
t Witnesses Roianp R. Copy. 


#. L. HoLmes, 
Form of Notice to Arbitrators 


GenrLEMEN: You have been chosen arbitrators on behalf of the under- 
signed, to arbitrate and award between them, in divers matters and things) 
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set forth in their submission, which will be produced for your inspection 


when you meet at —, on the — day of —, at — o’clock — m., to hear the 
allegations and proofs. 
Dated, etc. 


HENRY GASSER, 
RoLanD R. Copy. 


COURTS OF ARBITRATION 


International Tribunals—In 1891, at the instance of the 
Czar of Russia, the principal nations established an International 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in Holland. The German 
outbreak of 1914 and the war that followed showed The Hague 
to be inefficient as a war preventive. After the war a League of 
Nations was proposed, so framed as to bind its members to ar- 
bitration and decree. The League does not supersede The Hague, 
but takes a broader scope with obligations intended to be more 
binding. Geneva, Switzerland, is its seat. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


An Assignment is the transfer of a debt, obligation, bond, 
wages, or any kind of property, personal or real, or any actual 
interest therein. It also signifies the written instrument by which 
the transfer is effected. 

How Made.—An assignment may be written on the back of 
the instrument it is intended to convey, or on a separate paper. 

No Formality is Required by law in an assignment. Any 
instrument between the contracting parties that goes to show 
their intention to pass the property from one to the other will be 
sufficient. Proof will be called for only when it appears that it 
was merely a sham or fraudulent transaction. 

Lands and Tenements.—Assignments relating to lands and 
tenements must be duly signed, sealed, acknowledged and re- 
corded, like a deed, 
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For Benefit of Creditors.—Where property is assigned for 
the benefit of creditors, its actual transfer to the assigee ucust 
be made immediately. Such an assignment covers all et the 
assignor’s property, whatever and wherever it may be, which 
is not exempt from execution. 


Preferring Creditors—At common law the assignor 
might give preference to certain of his creditors, but this is 
now generally prohibited by statute. 


Correct Schedules of the property assigned should ac- 
company the assignment in all cases. 

An Assignment of a Mortgage carries with it, at the same 
time, without a transfer, the debt note or bond. 

Some Things are not Assignable, as an officer’s pay or 
commission, a judge’s salary, government bounties personal 
trusts, as a guardianship, or the vizhts of a master in his ap- 
prentice. 


Form of Simple Assignment 


For value received, I hereby assign all my right, title, amd inter- 
est in the within contract to Chas, Hillman, 
Dated Cleveland, Ohio, June 16, A. D. 19—. 
IMAURICH SANDFORD. 


Assignment of Account 


In consideration of One Dollar, value recetved, I hereby sell and 
assign to W. C. Cole the within account, which is justly due from 
the withim George Sanders, and I hereby authorize the said W. C. 
Cole *“ otliect the same. 


Cuucago, Mareh 10, 1911. JAMES HAstTorR. 


Assignment of Mortgage 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, William Bower, the 
within named rtgagee, for a consideration of Six Hundred Dol- 
jars, hereby assign, transfer, and set over to Henry Klingman, his 
heirs and assigns, the within named instrument of mortgage, and all 
the read estate, with appurtenances therein mentioned and described, 
to have and to hold the same forever, subject, nevertheless, to the 
equity and right of redemption of the within named James Yundt, 
his heirs and assigns therein. 

In witness whereof, the party of the first part has hereunto set 
his hand and seal this fifth day of April, A. D. 19—. 

WILLIAM Bower. [sHAL] 


Sealed and delivered in presence of 
EpWARD MILLER. 


Assignment with Power of Attorney 
In consideration of the sum of One Thousand Dollars (the receipt sf 


which is hereby acknowledged), I do hereby assign, transfer, and set over 
to Martin Scott (of Chicago, Il.) all my right, title, and interest in and to 
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[here describe what]. And I hereby constitute said Martin Scott my at- 
torney, in my name or otherwise, but at his own costs and charges, to take 
all legal measures which may be proper or necessary for the complete re- 
covery and enjoyment of the premises. 
Witness my hand and seal this twentieth day of January, A. D. 1923. 
(Witnesses) 
Henry LONG. 


Assignment for the Benefit of Creditors 


Know all Men by These Presents, That whereas I, William Coler- 
age, merchant of the city of Minneapolis, and State of Minnesota, am in- 
debted to various persons in considerable sums of money, which I am at 
present unable to pay in full, and being desirous to convey all my property 
for the benefit of my creditors, without preference or priority other than that 
provided by law: 

Now, therefore, I, in consideration of the premises, and of the sum of 
One Dollar paid to me by Chas. Watson, of the same city and State, do 
hereby grant, bargain, sell, assign, and convey unto the said Chas. Watson 
all my lands, tenements, goods, and chattels of every name, nature, and 
description, wheresoever the same may be, excepting and reserving only 
such property as is exempted by law from attachment. 

To have and to hold the same unto the said Chas. Watson, in trust and 
confidence, to sell and dispose of the said real and personal estate for cash 
upon such terms and conditions as in his judgment may appear best, and 
apply the proceeds in the following manner, to wit: 

First. To pay all such debts as by the laws of the United States are 
entitled to preference in such cases. 

Second. To pay and discharge all the just and reasonable expenses, 
cost, and charges of executing this assignment. 

Third. To distribute and pay the remainder of said proceeds to the 
creditors of the party of the first part for all debts and liabilities which he 
may owe, rateably, in proportion to their respective claims. 

Fourth. The residue and remainder of the proceeds of said sales, if any 
there be, shall be paid over to me, my executors, administrators, or assigns. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this fifteenth 
day of February, A. D. 1928. 

WILLIAM COLERAGE. [SEAL] 
Executed and delivered 
in presence of 
JOHN MYERs, 
HENRY BEST. 


BAIL 


Definition.—Bail is surety given for another’s appearance in 
court. It is required in criminal cases generally and in civil 
cases involving tort or fraud. The term bail is applied also to 
the sureties themselves, and to the amount in which they bind 
themselves for the appearance of their principal. 

Excessive Bail.—The constitution of the United States and the 
several States provide that excessive bail shall not be required. 
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_, Bail Bond.—The bond given by the sureties is termed a recog- 
mizance, and in case the prisoner does not appear for trial, or 
forfeits his bail, as it is termed, the sureties have to pay what- 
ever sum is pledged in the bail bond or recognizance, 


Form of Bail Bond or Recognizance: 


Srate or ILirnors, a 
County of Kane. , 

This day personally appeared’ before the undersigned, a justice of the 
peace in and for said county, Charies Seibert and Frank Stanton, all of Aurora, 
in said County ard State, and jointly and severally acknowledged themselves 
to be indebted unto the people of the State of Illinois, in the sum of Five 
Hundred Dollars, to be levied of their goods and chattels, lands and tene- 
ments. 

Whereas, the above bounden Charles Seibert, on the tenth day of Novem. 
ber, A. D. 1915, was brought and examined by and before John Brown, a 
justice of the peace in and for the county aforesaid, on a charge preferred 
against the said Charles Seibert, for [here state the offense charged] in said 
county, and the further examination of said: Charles Seibert having been 
continued to the ninth day of December, A. D. 1915,.at 10 o'clock a. M., 
and the said Charles Seibert having been adjudged and required by the said 
justice to give bonds, as required by the: statute in such case made and 
provided, for his appearance to answer to said charge. Now-the condition 
of this recognizance is such that if the above bounden Charles Seibert shall: 
be and appear before the undersigned, at his office, in the city of Aurora, 
in said county, on the ninth day. of December, A. D. 1915, at ten o’clock, 
A. M., then and there to answer to the said people of the State of Illinois, on 
said charge, and abide the order and judgment of said court, and not depart 
the same without leave, then and in that case this Tecognizance to become 
void, otherwise to be and remain in full force and virtue. 

~ As witness our hands and seals this tenth day of November, A. D. 1915. 
CHARLES SEIBERT. [SEAL] 
s FRANK STANTON. . [SEAL] 

Taken, entered into, and acknowledged before me this tenth day of 
November, A. D. 1915. 

Joun Brown, 
Justice of the Peace, 


BAILMENTS 


Definition. —Bailment is a delivery of goods or money by one 
person to another in trust, for some special purpose, upon a con- 
tract, expressed or implied, that the trust shall be faithfully 
executed. 

Names of Parties.—The owner of’ the goods bailed is termed 
the bailor, and the person to whom they are delivered or bailed, 
the bailee. 
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The Responsibility of Bailees is governed by the consideration 
whether, in the case of the thing bailed, they have been guilty 
of ordinary neglect, gross neglect, or slight neglect. Ordinary 
neglect is the omission of that care which every man of common 
prudence takes of his own concerns. Gross neglect is want of 
that care which every man of common sense, how inattentive 
soever, takes of his own property. Slight neglect is the omission 
of that diligence which every circumspect and thoughtful per- 
son uses in securing his own goods and chattels. 

The Rules Governing the law of bailments are: 1. A bailee 
who derives no benefit from his undertaking is responsible only 
for gross neglect, or, in other words, for a violation of good 
faith. 2. A bailee who alone receives benefit from the bailment 
is responsible for slight neglect. 3. When the bailment is 
beneficial to both parties the bailee must answer for ordinary 
neglect. 4. A special agreement of any bailee to answer for 
more or less, is in general valid. 5. All bailees are answerable 
for actual fraud, even though the contrary be stipulated. 6. No 
bailee is chargeable for a loss by inevitable accident, except by 
special agreement. 

A Borrower for Use is responsible for slight negligence. 

A Pawnee is answerable for ordinary neglect. 

A Depositary, one who receives goods or money to be kept for 
the bailee without a recompense, is responsible only for gross 
neglect. 

A Carrier of goods or money without reward is responsible 
only for gross neglect, or breach of good faith. 

A Private Carrier for hire, by land or water, is answerable for 
ordinary neglect. 

The Hirer of a Thing is answerable for ordinary neglect. 

A Workman or Hire must answer for ordinary neglect of the 
goods intrusted to him, and apply a degree of skill equal to his 
undertaking. 

All Bailees Become Responsible for losses by casualty or vio- 
lence, after their refusal to return the things bailed, on a lawful 
demand. 

Borrowers and Hirers are answerable in all events, if they 
keep the things borrowed or hired after the stipulated time, or 
use them differently from their agreement. 

Depositaries and Pawnees are answerable, in all events, if 
they use the things deposited or pawned. 

Innkeepers.—An innkeeper is responsible for the acts of his 
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domestics; and for thefts, and is bound to take all possible cara 
of the goods of his guests. He is regarded as an insurer, 
responsible for any injury or loss, not caused by the act of God; 
common enemy, or the neglect or fault. of the owner. 
hen, however, a guest has the exclusive keeping and occu- 
pancy of a room, the innkeeper is not liable, nor where the 
guest takes upon himself the care of the goods, or neglects to 
use ordinary caution. cron 
Warehousemen are bound only to take reasonable and ordinary 
care of the goods deposited with them. Thus, they would not 
be liable for thefts, or for loss or injuries caused by rats, unless. 
occasioned by their want of proper care, etc. Their liability 
commences as soon as the goods arrive and the crane of the 
warehouse is used to hoist them in, and it terminates the 
moment they leave his premises. The warehouseman’s liability 
is usually fixed or limited by receipts which they give for the 
goods depésited, and which pass from hand to hand by assign- 
ment. See Warehousing. ; 
Wharfingers.—A wharfinyer is one who keeps a wharf for the 
purpose of receiving goods on hire. His responsibility is similar 
to that of a warehouseman. 


BANKRUPTCY 


Bankruptcy is a system of procedure for the administration of 
¢he affairs of insolvent debtors, or bankrupts, the distribution of 
their property among their creditors, and the discharge of the 
debtors from further accountability for their debts. 

Tho National Bankruptcy Law, approved July 1, 1898, provides 
for a complete system of bankruptcy, to be uniform throughout, 
the United States and administered by. the United States 
courts. hin es 

Voluntary Bankrupts.=Any pérson, except @ municipal rail: 
road, insurance or banking corporation, shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this act as'a voluntary bankrupt. _ 

Involuntary Bankrupts.—Any natural person (éxcept a wage 
earner’ of # person engaged chiefly in farming or the 
tillage of the soil), any unincorporated company, and 
any moneyed or business, or commercial corporation, 
except’ @ municipal railroad, insurance or banking core 
poration, owing debts to the amount of one thous+ 
and dollars or over. may be adjudged an involuntary 
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bankrupt upon default or an impartial trial, and shall be subject 
to the provisions and entitled to the benefits of thisact. Private 
bankers, but not national banks or banks incorporated under State 
or Territorial laws, may be adjudged involuntary bankrupts. 

Acts of Bankruptcy.—The National Bankrupt Law defines an 
act of bankruptcy by a person to consist of his having conveyed, 
transferred, concealed, or removed, any part of his property, 
with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors, or any of 
them; or transferred, while insolvent, any portion of his prop- 
erty to one or more of his creditors, with intent to prefer such 
creditors over his other creditors; or suffered or permitted, 
while insolvent, any creditor to obtain a preference through 
legal proceedings and not having at least five days before a sale 
or final disposition of any property affected by such preference 
wacated or discharged such preference; or made a general 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors; or admitted in writ- 
ing his inability to pay his debts and his willingness to be 
adjudged a bankrupt on that ground. 

Proceedings.—A bankrupt may of his own motion offer to sur- 
wender his property to the administration of the United States 
court and ask for his discharge in voluntary bankruptcy, or 
creditors may apply to the court to compela bankrupt to turn 
over his property to be administered under the act for the bene- 
fit of the creditors. A petition may be filed against a persom 
who is insolvent and who has committed an act of bankruptcy, 
within four months after the commission of such act. Such 
time shall not expire until four months after the date of the 
recording or registering of the transfer or assignment, when the 
act consists in having made a transfer of any of his property 
with intent to hinder, delay or defraud his creditors or for the 
purpose of giving a preference or a general assignment for the 
benefit of creditors, if by law such recording or registering is 
required or permitted; or if it is not, from the date when the 
beneficiary takes notorious, exclusive or continuous possession of 
the property, unless the petition creditors have received actual 
notice of such transfer or assignment. 

The Proceedings Once Inaugurated and the adjudication in 
bankruptcy having been made, the court proceeds to take charge 
of the bankrupt’s property, and administer the same for the 
benefit of the creditors, and determine all questions which may 
arise in regard to the rights of the bankrupt or the creditors, 
aither as against the bankrupt or as between themselves im 
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accordance with the above-prescribed powers. A trustee is 
appointed, either selected by the creditors at a meeting called 
for that purpose or, in case they fail to select a trustee, one is 
appointed by the Court. His duty is to collect the property, 
realize on the same in such manner as may be for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, and ultimately distribute the same among 
the creditors in such proportions as they may be adjudicated to 
be entitled thereto. 

Referees.—As all questions, both of law and fact, in relation 
to the property or the rights of the various parties must be 
decided in the bankruptcy proceeding, it is provided that ref- 
erees be appointed, who are charged with the duty of hearing 
the allegations and testimony of all parties and deciding all such 
questions that may arise. Each case, as it comes up, is assigned 
to some referee, whose duty it is to adjudicate and pass upon all 
such questions arising therein in the first instance, the right 
being reserved to any parties to appeal from the decision of the 
referee to the United States District Court. 

The Duties of the Referee are substantially of a judicial char- 
acter, and he occupies much the position of a judge of primary 
resort, subject to an appeal to the Court, and is required to take 
the same oath of office as that prescribed for judges of the 
United States courts. By Section 38 of the act, the referee is 
invested with jurisdiction to consider all petitions referred to 
him by the clerks, make adjudications or dismiss the petition; 
exercise the powers vested in courts of bankruptcy for the 
administering of oaths to and the examination of witnesses, and 
for requiring the production of documents in proceedings before 
him, except the power of commitment, and, in the absence of 
the Judge, to exercise all his powers for taking possession and 
releasing the property of a bankrupt, and to perform such part 
of the duties of the courts of bankruptcy as they may prescribe 
by rules and orders, excepting only questions arising on applica: 
tions of bankrupts for compositions or discharges. 

All questions in regard to the property or assets or rights of 
the creditors and persons interested come before the referee for 
hearing and determination, subject to the right of appeal. 
After the rights of all parties have been ascertained and deter- 
mined. and the property has been realized upon, it is distributed 
among the creditors. 

Notice to Creditors.—Detailed provisions are made in the act 
for giving notice to all creditors and other persons interested i» 
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the estate of the pendency of the proceedings, the payment ané 
declaration of dividends and other matters, and providing meth- 
ods whereby all parties interested may be heard on all subjects: 
arising in the course of the proceedings. 

Compromises.—Provision is made in the act for allowing bank- 
rupts to compromise or settle with their creditors by a proceed- 
ing known as composition proceedings, whereby, if a bankrupt 
and a majority of his creditors agree upon some basis of settle- 
ment, the same, if approved by the Court, shall become 
binding upon all creditors. The decision of the question as te 
the approval of compositions and granting discharges to a, bank- 
rupt from his debts is specifically reserved by the act to the 
judges of the United States courts; but the Court, by virtue of 
its general powers, may refer such matters to the referee to take 
testimony and report to the Court his opinion thereon. 

Defense.—It is made a complete defense to any proceedings in 
bankruptcy to allege and prove that the party proceeded against 
was not insolvent at the time of the filing of the petition 
against him, 

Duties of Bankrupts.—The bankrupt shall (1) attend the 
first meeting of his creditors, if directed by the court or a judge 
thereof to do so, and the hearing upon his application for a dis- 
charge, if filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
(8) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims filed against 
his estate; (4) execute and deliver such papers as shall be 
ordered by the court; (5) execute to his trustee transfers of all 
his property in foreign countries; (6) immediately inform his 
trustee of any attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to 
evade the provisions of this act, coming to his knowledge; (7) in 
case of any person having to his knowledge proved a, false claim 
against his estate, disclose that fact immediately to his trustee; 
(8) prepare, make oat’: to, and file in court within ten days, 
unless further time is granted, after the adjudication if an 
involuntary bankrupt, and with the petition if a voluntary 
bankrupt, a schedule of his property, showing the amount and 
kind of property, the location thereof, its money value in detail, 
and a list of his creditors, showing their residences, if known (if 
unknown that fact to be stated), the amount due each of them, 
the consideration thereof, the security held by them, if any, and 
® claim for such exemptions as he may be entitled to, all in 
‘riplicate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for the referee, 
@md one for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first meet: 
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ing of his creditors, and at such other times as the court shall 
order, submit to an examination concerning the conducting of 
his business, the cause of his bankruptcy, his dealings with his 
creditors and other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts 
of his property, and, in addition, all matters which may affect 
the administration and settlement of his estate; but no testi- 
mony given by him shall be offered in evidence against him in 
any criminal proceedings. 

Provided, however, that he shall not be required to attend a 
meeting of his creditors, or at or for an examination at a place 
more than one hundred and fifty miles distant from his home 
or principal place of business, or to examine claims except when 
presented to him, unless ordered by the court, or a judge 
thereof, for cause shown, and the bankrupt shall be paid his 
actual expenses from the estate when examined or required to 
attend at any place other than the city, tewn, or village of his 
residence. 

Costs.—The aim of the act has been to make the expense of 
the proceedings depend largely upon the amount of the property 
involved, and the compensation of the referees is fixed substan- 
tially at 1 per cent on the amount distributed to the creditors in 
ordinary cases, where the assets are distributed by the Court, 
and one-half of 1 per cent in composition cases, and the trustees 
who have charge of the actual management of the bankrupt’s 
property receive as compensation such commissions on amounts 
paid out by them as dividends as the Court may allow, not to 
exceed, however, 3 per cent on the first $5,000, 2 per cent on the 
second $5,000, and 1 per cent on all sums in excess of $10,000. 

Discharge of Debtor.—Any person may, after the expiration 
of one month and within the next twelve months subsequent to 
being adjudged a bankrupt, file an application for a discharge, 
or if it shall be made to appear that the bankrupt was unavoid- 
ably prevented from filing such application within said time, it 
may be filed within the next six months. The judge shall hear 
the application for discharge, and all such pleas and proofs as 
may be made in opposition thereto, Applicants are to be dis- 
charged unless they have committed offenses punishable by 
imprisonment, as provided in the act, or with fraudulent intent 
to conceal their true financial condition and in contemplation of 
bankruptcy, destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books of 
account or records from which their true condition might be 
ascertained. 
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The confirmation of a composition shall discharge the bank- 
tupt from his debts, other than those agreed to be paid by the 
terms of the composition, and those not affected by a discharge. 

Discharges may be revoked on the ground of fraud. 

Liability of Co-Debtor or Surety.—The liability of a person 
who is a co-debtor with, or guarantor, or in any manner a surety 
for a bankrupt, shall not be altered by the discharge of such 
bankrupt. 

Effect of Discharge.—A discharge in bankruptcy shall release 
a bankrupt from all his provable debts, except such as are due 
as a tax levied by the United States, the State, county, district, 
or municipality in which he resides; judgments in actions for 
fraud, or obtaining property by false pretenses or false repre- 
sentations, or for willful and malicious injuries to the person or 
property of another; debts which have not been duly scheduled 
in time for proof and allowance, with the name of the creditor, 
if known to the bankrupt, unless such creditor had notice or 
actual knowledge of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or debts 
which were created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropria- 
tion, or defalcation, while acting as an officer or in any fiduciary 
relation or capacity. 


BONDS 


A Bond is an instrument in writing whereby one person binds 
himself (or several persons bind themselves) to another or others 
to pay a sum of money, to abide by an award, or to do some law- 
ful act, or not to do some particular thing or things specified in 
the condition of the bond. 

Names of Parties—The person who gives the bond and so 
binds himself is called the obligor, the person receiving the bond 
is called the obligee. 

Kinds of Bonds.—If there is no stipulation in the bond that 
the obligor shall suffer any penalty in case of nonperformance, 
the bond is called a simple one. But there generally is a condi- 
tion added that if the obligor does some particular act, the obli- 
gation shall be void, or else shall remain in full force, as 
payment of rent, performance of covenants in a deed, or repay- 
ment of a principal sum of money borrowed of the obligee, with 
interest; which principal sum usually is one-half of the penal 
sum specified in the bond. 
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Seal Required.—Bonds, at common law, must be under seal, 
the seal making proof of consideration unnecessary. 

Forfeiture.—In case of a failure to perform the condition, the 
obligee can recover only his principal, interest, and expenses, if 
the bond was given to secure the payment of money; and if 
given to secure the performance of a covenant, he can recover 
only reasonable damages for the breach. 

Action On.—Bonds belong to the class of obligations known as 
specialties, and, like other sealed instruments, are in force by 
statute in most of the States for twenty years, or during such 
time as the special statute of the State may provide. 


Form of Simple Bond 


Enow all Men by These Presents, That I, William Jenkins, of the 
city of Dallas, State of Texas, am held and firmly bound unto James Stevens, 
of the city and State aforesaid, in the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, lawful 
money of the United States, to be paid to the said James Stevens, or his 
assigns; to which payment, well and truly to be made on or before the first 
day of May, 1923, I bind myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators 
firmly by these presents. 

in Testimony Whereof, I, William Jenkins, have set my hand and seal 
to this instrument on the firzt day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three. 

WILLIAM JENKINS [SEAL]. 
Executed and delivered 
in presence of 
WILLIAM RODGERS, 
Louis Woops. 


General form of Bond, with Condition 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, John Taylor, of Lincoln, 
in the county of Logan, State of Illinois, am firmly bound unto Harvey New- 
man, of the place aforesaid, in the sum of One Thousand Dollars, to be paid 
to the said John Taylor, or his legal representatives; to which payment to be 
made, I bind myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators firmly by these 
presents. 

Sealed with my seal. Dated the fifth day of June, A. D. 1923. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that, if the above bounden 
John Taylor, his heirs, executors, or administrators, shal! promptly pay the 
sum of Five Hundred Dollars in four equal annual payments from the date 
hereof, with annual interest, then the above obligation to be of no effect; 
otherwise to be in full force and valid. . 

JoHN TAYLOR [SEAL]. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 
RicHARD LOW. 
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Bond to a Corporation 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Chas. Greene, of Terre 
Haute, Vigo County, State of Indiana, am firmly bound to the Terre 
Haute Plow Manufacturing Company in the sum of Ten Thousand 
Dollars, to be paid to the said company, or their assigns, for which 
payment, to be made, I bind myself and representatives firmly by 
these presents. Sealed with my seal. Dated this third of June, 
1911. The condition of the above bond is such that if I, the said 
Chas. Greene, or my legal representatives, shall pay unto the Terre 
Haute Plow Manufacturing Company, or assigns, Five Thousand 
Dollars in two equal payments, viz: Two Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars March ist, 1912, and Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars 
July 1st, 1912, then the above to be void; otherwise to remain in full 
force and effect. CuAs. GREENE, [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed and delivered t 

in presence of 
FRED BROWN. 
Bond of Indemnity 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Phillip Barrows, of 
Richmond, Virginia, am held and firmly bound unto Warren Hazel- 
teen, of the same place, in the sum of Two Thousand Dollars, to be 
paid to the said Warren Hazelteen, his executors, or administrators, 
for which payment, well and truly to be made, I do bind myself, my 
heirs, executors, and administrators firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with my seal. Dated this 10th day of February, 1911. 

Whereas, Warren Hazelteen is about to employ by nephew, Harry 
R. Hall, as cashier in his store, for the term of one year from 
March ist, 1911. 

Now the condition of this obligation is such that if the said 
Harry R. Hall shall fully perform all the duties of his said employ- 
ment, and promptly and correctly account for and pay over all the 
money or property of the said Warrén Hazelteen which may come 
into his hands during its course, then this obligation shall be void; 
otherwise to remain in full force. PHILLIP Barrows. [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed and Geuyerear 

in presence of 
HIRAM JONES, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 


BROKERS 


A Broker is an agent who is employed to transact business 
for others. His province is to find buyers and sellers and 
bring them together to make their bargains, or to transact for 
them the business of such buying and selling. In law, he is 
regarded as a middleman, or intermediate negotiator between 
the principals on both sides of the negotiation conducted by him. 

Classes of Brokers.—Brokers are divided into different 
elasses, according to the nature of the property in which they deal. 
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Bill and Note Brokers are those who buy and sell for 
others drafts, bills of exchange, and notes. 

Exchange Brokers buy and sell uncurrent money, and deal 
in exchanges relating to money in different countries. 

Insurance Brokers act for the owners of property in ob- 
taining insurance upon it, settling losses, etc. 

Merchandise Brokers buy and sell property, known as mer- 
chandise, for others. 

Pawnbrokers, though called brokers, are really principals. 

Real Estate Brokers buy and sell real estate or mortgages 
on real estate for others. 

Shipping Brokers deal with the purchase and sale of ves- 
sels, procure freights, ete. 

Stock Brokers buy and sell for others the stock and bonds 
of railroads, etc. 


MERCHANDISE BROKER’S FORMS 


Memorandum to be Given to the Seller 


New York, June 10, 19—. 
MESSRS. WHITE, LUDLOW & Co., 


41 Broadway. 

We have sold to-day on your account to William Holsworth, 450 
22d St., the following goods: 1,000 ounces Sulphate of Quinine 
B. and G. at $2.75 per ounce. 

Respectfully, 
MERRIAM & CHAPIN, Brokers. 


Memorandum to be Given to the Buyer 


New York, June 10, 19-—— 
Mr. WILLIAM HoLsworTH, 


450 22d St. 

We have to-day for your account, from White, Ludlow & Co., 
the following: 1,000 ounces Sulphate of Quinine B. and G. at $2.75 
per ounce. 

Respectfully, 
MERRIAM & CHAPIN, Brokers. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


A Commission Merchant is one to whom goods are sent for 
sale, and who charges a certain per cent on the price of the 
goods sold for his service, which is called commission. _ 

Farmers and manufacturers who have large quantities of 
goods to sell send them to the cities to the commission mer- 
chant, who sells them for them. 
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Commission merchants are, therefore, agents to sell and the 
owners of the goods are their principals. These duties and 
responsibilities are in general like those of other agents. 

Duties.—The whole business is one of contract for personal 
services. The merchant’s chief aim is to sell the goods for the 
best price he can get, and pay over the money when collected, 
after he has deducted his commission. He must obey the or- 
ders of his principal, conduct the business skillfully and care- 
fully, and render true accounts when called upon. He must 
not make his own interests averse to those of his principal. 

Authority.—This is as conferred upon him by special agree- 
ment, but often the commission merchant is left to conduct the 
business according to his own judgment and in the way such 
business is usually conducted. 

Responsibility to Principal.—If he violates in any way the 
agreement, disobeys instructions, or is negligent, then he is 
responsible to his principal for any loss that may result from it. 

When left to exercise his own judgment, he is not responsi- 
ble for any loss that may result from making a mistake. 

If he be given authority to sell on eredit, and the buyer fails 
to pay, the owner must lose, not the commission merchant. 

The Commission.—To this he is entitled when he has per- 
formed his service. When selling on credit, he is entitled to his 
commission when the sale is effected, whether the principal 
gets his pay or not, 

But if in any way he breaks his contract, he loses his claim 
to any commission on that transaction. 

Guaranty Commission.—Sometimes the commission is, by 
agreement, made to guarantee payment by the party to whom 
the goods are sold. In such cases he is responsible to the 
owner if the buyer does not pay. 

Advances.—Frequently the commission merchant advances 
to the owner, before he has made any sales, some portion of 
what he thinks the goods are worth. 

When the sale is made he deducts this amount, with his 
commission, from what he realizes from the sale. 

Lien upon Goods.—His principal can revoke his authority 
and take his goods away at any time, but if the merchant has 
in the meantime incurred any expense he can hold the goods 
until his expenses or outlays are made good. 

The rule in law is: A commission merchant has a right to 
keep all goods of his principal’s which are in his hand until 
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he has been paid all commission, advances and expenses due him 
from the owner. 

By this general lien he can keep any goods, whether the debt 
arose in connection with them or with others. 

Relation to the Buyer.—If the owner of the goods is made 
known to the buyer, then the commission merchant assumes in 
general no responsibility himself, but if he says nothing about 
who owns the goods, or sells them as his own, acting as prin- 
cipal, he assumes all the responsibility of the principal, 


CORPORATIONS 


A Corporation is a body created by law, composed of individ- 
uals united under a common name, invested with certain powers 
and functions, and perpetuated by a succession of members, so 
that the bedy continues the same notwithstanding the change 
of the individuals who compose it. 

How Created.—Corporations are created by special charter 
of the legislature, or formed by voluntary association of mem- 
bers under a general law. The necessary forms for organizing 
a corporation under the laws of the different States are usually 
to be had on application to the Secretary of State, and serve as a 
guide to the proper steps to be taken to effect an incorporation. 

The Charter is the instrument embodying the rights and 
privileges granted to the incorporated body. 

The Capital Stock is the money paid in to carry on the busi- 
ness of the corporation. 

A Share is one of the equal parts into which the stock or eap- 
ital is divided. 

Stockholders are the owners of one or more shares of stock. 

A Certificate of Stock is a written statement setting forth the 
number and value of the shares to which the holder is entitled. 

The Par Value of Stock is the amount named as each share; it 
is also called the nominal value. 

The Market Value is the sum for which shares will sell. They 
are said to be at par when they sell at their nominal value, 
above par, or at a premium, when they sell for more, and below 
par when they sell for less than their nominal value, 

The Premium or Discount on stock is computed at a certain 
per cent on the original nominal value of the shares. 

Preferred Stock is given to secure some obligation of the cor- 
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poration and takes preference of the ordinary or common stock, 
and the holders are entitled to a fixed per cent out of the earn- 
ings of the corporation before a dividend can be declared on the 
common stock. 

Dividends are the declared shares of the profits due the stock- 
holders after all expenses have been paid. 

How Corporations Act.—A corporation acts through its officers 
or authorized agents. Its business must be done in its corporate 
name and in harmony with its charter. 

Seal.—Every corporation is required to have what is called a 
corporate seal, which consists of an engraved stamp bearing 
some device or inscription identifying the corporation, and an 
impression of this seal is required to be attached to certain 
written instruments executed by the corporation. Its use is not 
necessary in ordinary business transactions, but only in the 
execution of solemn instruments, such as deeds, bonds, mort- 
gages, ete. ‘ 

Liability Corporations are liable for contracts made by their 
duly authorized agent within the scope of his authority, as well 
as for trespasses or torts committed by such agent under author- 
ity of such corporations. 

The stockholders are individually liable to the corporation’s 
creditors to extent fixed by statute under which the company is 
incorporated. Usually they are not made liable beyond the 
amount of stock held by them. 

Suits By and Against.—A corporation may be plaintiff or 
defendant in a suit at law or in equity. The notice or summons 
is served upon any of the executive officers. 

Guaranteed Stock is stock upon which a certain dividend is 
guaranteed. 

Watered Stock is stock issued to shareholders without any 
increase of the actual capital of the corporation. Sometimes 
the charter of a corporation forbids the declaring of a dividend 
exceeding a certain per cent of the par value of the stock. In 
this case the directors may find it desirable to ‘‘water’’ the 
stock, that is, issue additional shares. This increase in the num- 
ber of shares of course reduces the percentage of dividend, 
although the same profit, in the aggregate, is secured to the 
stockholders, 

Corporations of One State may do Business in Another.—As a 
general rule corporations organized under the laws of one State 
are privileged to do business in other States, and this fact is 
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taken advantage of by persons who desire to organize with a 
small paid up capital and wish to do business in a State that 
requires a large proportion of the capital to be paid up. For 
instance, a company can organize in Maine for $100,000 on a 
paid up capital of $25 and do business in a State that requires 
a large proportion of the capital stock of corporations organ- 
ized therein to be paid up. This is why many corporations 
doing business in the large cities of Massachusetts, New York, 
etc., are organized under the laws of New Jersey. 


Dissolution of Corporations.—_Corporations are in theory 
immortal, but practically they can be terminated in various 
ways. If a corporation violates its charter, it ioses the right to 
continue its existence. It may also be terminated by an act of 
the legislature when the law that created it has reserved the 
right to dissolve or to abolish it. A corporation limited as to 
time is of course dissolved at the expiration of such time. 


When dissolved, the debts of the corporation must be paid 
out of the assets, and what remains beyond that is divided 
among the stockholders. 


Land Granted to a Corporation reverts back to the 
grantor when it is no longer used for the purpose for which it 
was granted. If used for another purpose, or not used at all, 
the grantor can claim it as forfeited. 


The Stock Exchangeis a place where “stocks,” or in other 
words, securities of governments, railroads and other corpora- 
tions, are bought and sold. The London and New York stock 
exchanges are the chief associations of their kind in the world. 


Stock exchanges perform a number of useful functions, only a 
few of which can be indicated here. The body of dealers find it 
convenient, if not necessary, to have a place where they may 
meet to transact business among themselves. Here they have 
the advantage of the latest intelligence, of the exchanges 
themselves, from all the leading associations of the same kind 
throughout the world. The result is that, owing to the keen 
competition of the buyers and sellers, prices are promptly 
adjusted to existing conditions of supply and demand, and ex- 
cessive and ruinous fluctuations in the prices of securities are 
thus obviated. The declaration of a good or bad dividend on 
mining or railroad shares, the report of an increase or decrease 
in the output or traffic in the concern often brings about an un- 
due exaltation or depreciation in the market value of its secur- 
ities. The stockholder or dealer in the case of an undue confi- 
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dence sells his shares freely, and thus arrests the rise. In case 
of an irrational panic he buys largely and thus arrests a fall. 

The original cost of a seat in the New York Stock Exchange 
was $400. Prices now range from $50,000 to $80,000 per seat. 


Trusts.—A trust, strictly speaking, is an organization for 
the control of several corporations under one direction, usually 
effected by the device of a transfer, by the stockholders in each 
ef the corporations concerned, of at least a majority of the 
stock to a central committee, or board of trustees, which issues 
in return, to such stockholders, respectively, certificates show- 
ing in effect that although they have parted with their stock 
and the consequent voting power, they are still entitled to 
dividends, or to their share in the profits. 

The word “trust,” however, has come to have a much broader 
application, and as now commonly understood means “any con- 
solidation, combine, pool, or agreement of two or more com- 
peting concerns, which establishes a limited monopoly, with 
es to fix prices or rates in any industry or group of indus- 

es. 


National and State laws have recently been passed making 
some of the more objectionable forms of trusts unlawful and 
subjecting the others to State supervision and control. 


Form of Application for Incorporating 


STATE OF saree se 
City of Springfield, G 


To —— , Secretary of ‘State: 


We, the undersigned, Chas. Williams, Walter Baker, and Howard 
Calhoun, propose to form a corporation under an act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled “An Act Concerning Cor- 
porations,” approved April 18, 1872, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and that for the purpose of such organization we hereby state as 
follows, to-wit: 


1. The name of such corporation is the Springfield Glove Manu- 
facturing Company. 


2. The object for which it is formed is to carry on the businéss 
ef manufacturing gloves in all its branches, and to sell the product 
60 manufactured. 


3. _The capital stock shall be Three Hundred Tho : 
600) Dollars. usand ($300, 


4. The amount of each share is One Hundred ($100) Dollars. 
5. ‘The number of shares three thousand (3,000). 
6. The location of the principal office is in Springfield, State of 
Illinois. : 
% The duration of the corporation shall be seventy (70) years, 
‘CHAS. WILLIAMS, 
WALTER BAKER, 
Howarp CALHOUN. 
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The document must bear the following: 
Indorsement on the Back 


State or ILurors, 
City of Springfield } 8% 

I, Charles Phillips, a notary public in and for the said city of 
Springfield, and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that on this 15th 
day of March, A. D. 19—, personally appeared before me Chas. 
Williams, Walter Baker, and Howard Calhoun, to me personally 
known to be the same persons who executed the foregoing state- 
ment, and severally acknowledged that they executed the same for 
the purposes therein set forth, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
day and year above written. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS, 
Notary Public. 


DEEDS 


A Deed is an instrument in writing and under seal, 
whereby real estate or some interest therein is conveyed. 

The Seal required by the common law consists of an im-« 
pression upon wax, wafer or other tenacious substance, but in 
some of the States a scroll or circle made with a pen around the 
word seal or in place of the seal is sufficient. In some States 
no seal is required except in case of deeds by corporations. 

Names of Parties.—The maker of the deed is called the 
grantor, the party to whom it is delivered the grantee. 

Requisites of a Valid Deed.—1. Competent parties. 2. Con- 
sideration. 3. The deed must be reduced to writing. 4. It must 
be duly executed and delivered. If signed by an agent or 
attorney, the seal should be that of the principal, and the 
authority of the agent to use the seal should itself be under 
seal. To be effective against third parties it must be duly 
acknowledged and recorded. (See Acknowledgments.) 

The Consideration on which the deed is based may be 
either good (as for love and affection), or valuable (as for 
money or other property). It is customary, though not neces- 
sary, to mention some nominal sum, as one dollar even when 
no money price is paid. 

The Property to be conveyed should be described by 
boundaries as minutely as possible. 

When Wife Must Join.—If the wife’s dower or homestead, 
is to be released, she must join with the husband in the deed. 
A husband and wife may, by a joint deed, convey the real estate 
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of the wife; and in some of the States her acknowledgment 
must be taken apart from her husband. (See Acknowledgments.) 

Acknowledgment.—The mode and effect of an acknowledgment 
or of a deed is governed by the law of the State where the land 
lies, and not by that-of the place where the acknowledgment ig 
taken. Where the deed is executed by an attoriiey in fact, it is 
customary to have the power of attorney acknowledged by the, 
principal and the deed acknowledged by the attorney. 

Separate Acknowledgment by wife is required in Alaska, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennes- 
sée, and Texas, 

Witnesses.—It is always best that the execution of the deed 
should be wjtnessed, even though not required by statute. A 
‘witness should have no interest in the deed. Therefore a wifé 
is not a proper witness of a deed to her husband. One witness 
to the execution of deeds is required in District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Utah, 
Wyoming. Two witnesses to the execution of deeds are required 
in Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. If witnesses dié, proof of 
their handwriting will be admitted; if this cannot be obtained, 
proof of the grantor’s handwriting is sufficient. 

The Estate Passes upon the actual delivery of the deed. If it 
is retained until the gréntor’s death, it becomes void and of no 
effect. But where it is delivered to a third person to transfer-to 
the grantee upon the happening of some event, as the death of 


the grantor, the estate will pass upon that final delivery. Such 
a deed is called an escrow. 


Recording.—The object-of the public recording of a.deed is not 
to give validity as between the grantor and grantee, but to pro- 
tect the grantee against subsequent bana fide purchasers or 
mortgagees, and against the grantor’s créditors. 

Summary.—Deeds should be signed, sealed, witnessed, acknowl> 
edged, delivered, and recorded. 

Caution.—Do. not purchase real estate-without first carefully 
examining the title, and always procure. an abstract of title 
before advancing money or signing contract for purchase of 
property. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF DEEDS 


A Warranty Deed is so called because the grantor covenants 
to warrant and defend lands mentioned against all persons, and 
to the extent specified. 

A General Warranty: covenants and warrants against all per- 
sons whosoever. 

A Special Warranty covenants and warrants only against one 
person, his heirs and those claiming under him. 

A Quit Claim Deed is one which conveys all the interest which 
the grantor possesses, whatever it may be, in the lands specified 
without containing any warrants. By it the grantor merely 
quit claims any interest he may have, but does not warrant his 
title. 

A Trust Deed conveys property to persons to hold for the use 
of some other person who is entitled to the proceeds, title, or use 
of the property. 

Tax Deeds are made by a public officer after sale of the land 
for non-payment of taxes. They differ from common deeds in 
that they do not in themselves transfer title. That is to say, any 
irregularity or illegality in the sale or other proceedings on 
which the deed is based will invalidate the deed itself. In many 
States the grantee of such a deed holds the property subject to 
the right of the owner to redeem it within a specified time, by 
paying taxes, costs and interest on the purchase money, at a 
fixed rate, greater than the usual rate of interest. 

Deeds by Executors, Administrators, or Guardians generally 
contain no warranty; and every requisition of the law must be 
complied with to give a good title. 

Forms of Deeds conveying land are prescribed by some States, 
and such form should generally be used, 


Warranty Deed 


THIS INDENTURE, made this tenth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven, between Howard Denman 
and Mary Denman, his wife, of the village of Bristol, in the County of 
Morgan, State of Ohio, party of the first part, and William A. Martin, 
of the City of Columbus, in the County of Franklin, and State of Ohio, 
party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars, in hand paid, by the 
said party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, have 
granted, bargained, sold, remised, released, conveyed, aliened, and confirmed, 
and, by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, remise, release, convey, alien, and 
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confirm unto the said party of the second part, and his heirs ané 
assigns forever, all that certain piece, or parcel, of land situated and 
being in the Village of Bristol, County of Morgan, and State of 
Ohio, and described as follows, to wit: 


The Northeast Quarter of Section Fifteen (15), in Township 
Twenty-eight (28), South of Range Nine (9), West of the Fourth 
Principal Meridian, containing One Hundred and Fifty acres by gov- 
ernment survey. 


Together with all and singular the hereditaments thereto belong- 
ing or in any way appertaining, To Have and to Hold the said 
premises as described, with the appurtenances, unto the said party 
of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever. And the 
said party of the first part, their heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators, do covenant, grant, bargain, and agree to and with the said 
party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, that at the time of 
the ensealing and delivery of these presents they are well-seized of 
the premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, absolute, 
and indefeasible estate of inheritance in law, in fee simple, and have 
good right, full power and lawful authority to grant, bargain, sell, 
and convey the same in manner and form aforesaid; that they are 
free from all other grants, bargains, sales, liens, taxes, assessments, 
and encumbrances of what kind or nature whatsoever, and that they 
will, and their heirs, executors, and administrators shall warrant 
and defend the same against all lawful claims whatsoever. 


In Witness Whereof, The said party of the first part have here- 
unto set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


HowarRD DENMAN, [SEAL] 
Mary DENMAN. [spat] 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
H. R. Moyer. 
B. J. SuicKk, 
{To be duly acknowledged and recorded.} 


Quit Claim Deed 


THIS INDENTURE, made the first of March, in the year of our 
ord one thousand nine hundred and eleven, between James R. 
Ward and Louise L. Ward, his wife, of Hastings, Barry County, 
State of Michigan, parties of the first part, and Myer A. Walker, of 
Richland, County of Kalamazoo, State of Michigan, party of the 
second part, 


Witnesseth, That the said parties of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of One Dollar to them in hand paid by the 
party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed 
and acknowledged, do, by these presents, grant, bargain, sell, ree 
mise, release, and forever quit claim unto the party of the second 
part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all that certain piece, or 
parcel, of land situated and being in the County of Barry and State 
of Michigan, and described as follows, to-wit: 


The Southwest quarter of Section Number Nine, in Township 
Number Three, South of Range Number Five, West, containing One 
Hundred and Fifty Acres of Land, be the same more or less. To- 
gether with all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereto belonging, or in anywise appertaining. To Have and to 
Hold the said premises, as above described, to the said party of the 
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second part, and to his heirs and assigns, to the sole and only 
proper use and benefit of the said party of the second part, his heirs 
and assigns, forever. 
In Witness Whereof, The said parties of the first part have here- 
unto set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
JAMES R. WaArRD, [SEAL] 
i Louise L. WARD. [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in the presence of 
WALTER R. WING, 
CHAS. COMMONS. 


{To be duly acknowledged and recorded.] 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


RELATIVE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 


An Agreement to work for another is a very common kind of 
contract in business life. . (See Contracts.) 

There are two general kinds: 

1. To do some particular thing. 

2. To do whatever the employer may direct. 

Brokers, commission merchants, lawyers, tradesmen and 
many others belong to the first class; clerks and all others 
employed to do general work belong to the second class. 

The act of employing in both classes is a contract in which 
each party agrees to do a certain thing. 

The Compensation.—All agreements to employ contain a 
promise to pay for the services rendered, which promise is 
either expressed or implied. 

When services are requested there is always an implied 
promise to pay what they are worth, that is to say, the price 
usually paid by others for such services. 

Employee’s Agreement.—The person employed to do a cer- 
tain work must fulfill his agreement, but he need not do any- 
thing else. It is an implied part of every agreement to render 
services that the work will be done with ordinary skill, care 
and diligence. A failure in this makes the employee forfeit 
his compensation, no matter how much he has done. If an- 
other does the work, the party to the agreement is in all 
respects responsible for the work done. 

Loss or Injury.—When one has another’s property in his pos- 
session he is expected to take all possible care of it; if through 
his carelessness it is lost or injured the careless one is not only 
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not entitled to any compensation for what work he has done, 
but must compensate the owner for his loss or injury. For losses 
occasioned otherwise he is not responsible. (See Bailments.) 

Length of Employment.—Where in the second class a person 
is employed to perform a certain class of duties, the time for 
which he is hired is an important element, whether that time be 
a day, a week, a month, a year or longer. When no time of 
service is specified, the time when payment is made will indi- 
cate the length of employment. Thus, if a clerk, messenger, 
etc., is hired for no fixed time, but at so many dollars a week, 
or a month, it isa hiring for a week or a month, respectively. 
If the work continues the next week or month in the same man- 
ner, it is a new contract on the same terms. 

Discharge of Employee.—An employee may be ‘discharged at 
the end of his time without any cause or previous notice. If 
hired at so much per week and for no definite time he may be 
discharged at the end of any week, or even during the week, 
and he has no right to insist upon working after he is dis- 
charged. If, however, the discharge is without good cause, i. e., 
if the work is all right, he is entitled to payment for the whole 
period. If, on the other hand, there was good reason for the 
discharge, arising from his own fault, he is entitled to no pay 
for any of that period. 

Leaving Services.—An employee can leave at the end of the 
time without giving notice. But if he leaves before the expira- 
tion of the time he is entitled to mo pay for that period, no 
matter how much of the time he has worked. 

Thus, tf he agreed to stay a month and left at the end of three 
weeks he would be entitled to nothing. The general rule applies 
here as elsewhere. Each party must keep his part of the con- 
tract if the other does, but need not if the other does not. (See 
Contracts.) 


GUARANTY 


A Guaranty is a promise or undertaking to pay the debt of 
another in case the latter does not pay it. 

Names of Parties.—The person who makes the promise is 
ealled the guarantor, the person in whose behalf the promise is 
made, the principal, and the person to whom the promise is 
made, the guarantee. 


GUARANTY os 


Who are Guarantors.—Every surety is a guarantor, and every 
fndorser of a negotiable instrument is in fact a guarantor, but 
with peculiar rights and duties not known to common guar: 
antors. (See Negotiable Notes.) 

Consideration.—Like every other binding promise a guaranty 
must be founded upon a good consideration, but it is sufficient, 
however, if the person for whom the guarantor becomes surety 
receives a benefit, or the person to whom the guaranty is given 
suffer inconvenience, as an inducement to the surety to become 
guarantor for the principal. 

Must be in Writing.—Being a promise to pay a debt of 
another, a guaranty is required to be in writing (see Contracts). 
But where one who promises to pay the debt of another receives. 
therefor an independent consideration, the promise is deemed a 
promise to pay his own debt, and need not be in writing. Thus, 
if two parties go together into a shop or warehouse, and upon 
one selecting and giving an order for goods, the other engages 
verbally to pay for those goods in case the other does not, im 
whatever form of words that promise is given, he is not bound 
by it—it must be reduced to writing and signed by the guar- 
antor. Butif the guarantor tells the merchant that he will be 
responsible for goods purchased by tha other and assents to hav- 
ing the goods charged to himself, the promise need not be im 
writing to bind the guarantor. 

Any Material Change in the extent, terms, or character of the 
principal’s liability discharges the guarantor, even though the 
change be in no way injurious tohim. He may assent to it, 
however, and will then be liable. 

Where there are several guarantors, and one of them is obliged 
to pay the debt, he can look to the others for their proportion. 


Indemnity.—A guarantor ought to take care to be indemnified 
against loss, in the event of being called on to pay the debt. 
With this view indemnities are given (frequently, but not 
always or necessarily, by bond), holding harmless him who, 
under an undertaking to be responsible for the debt or 
engagements of another, becomes chargeable or liable for 
the debt. 

Guaranty Companies.—There are companies which transact # 
guaranty or surety business, from whom, for a consideration, 
persons on assuming a place of financial responsibility where am 
fmdemnity bond is required, can obtain the necessary bond. 
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Guaranty for the Performance of a Contract 


For a good and valuable consideration, by us received, we, the under- 
signed, do hereby guarantee a faithful compliance with the terms of the 
above (or within) agreement upon the part of the said contractor, Richard 
Unger. 

Done at Elkhart, Elkhart County, State of Indlana, this 15th day of 
June, A. D. 1923. ; 

WALTER HANKINS, [SEAL] 
FRANK KLINE, [SEAL] 


in the presence of 
WILLIAM LOWER, 
CHARLES ANDREWS. 


Signed, sealed, and epee 


Guaranty for the Purchase of a Horse 


Omaha, Nebraska, January 2, 1923. 

In consideration of One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars for a black 
mare, I hereby guarantee her to be only five years old, sound, free from vice 
and easy to ride or drive. 

CuHas, HowLann. 

([N. B.—in this guaranty the seller will be held for all the de- 
fects in the animal at the time of sale. This is the safest way for 
one who is not an experienced judge of horses to purchase one.] 


Guaranty for a Debt Not Yet Incurred 


Rochester, N. Y., March 10, 1923. 
Messrs. SANForD & BarTH, 
Buffalo. 

GENTLEMEN : The bearer of this, Mr. R. J. Walker, of this city, is on 
the point of visiting your city for the purpose of buying goods, and desires 
articles in your line. He is considered worth some thirty thousand dollars, 
and such is our confidence in his ability and integrity, that we hereby guar- 
antee the payment of any bills which he may make with you during this 
year, to an amount not exceeding five thousand dollars, 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAMS & RYAN. 


Guaranty of a Debt Already Incurred 


Reading, Pa., June 9, 1923. 
THE PITTSBURG MANUFACTURING Co., 


Pittsburg. 

GENTLEMEN: In consideration of One Dollar, paid by yourselves, the 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, I guarantee that the debt of three 
hundred dollars, now owing to you by Henry Wilcox, shall be paid at maturity. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. SUNDERLAND, 


INSURANCE ae 


Definitions.—Terms Employed.—Insurance is a contract by 
twhich one of the parties, called the insurer, binds himself to the 
other, called the insured, to pay him a sum of money or other- 
wise indemnify him in case of the happening of a fortuitous 
event, provided for ina general or special manner in the con- 
tract, in consideration of a certain sum of money called a pre- 
mium, which the latter pays or binds himself to pay him. . 

The Instrument of writing by which the contract is: made is 
called a policy, the events or.causes to be insured against risks or 
perils, and the thing insured the subject-matter or insurable 
interest. 

Kinds of Insurance.—Insurance is divided generally into three 
kinds: fire, marine, and life—the last including accident insur- 
ance as a branch, 


FIRE INSURANCE 

Fire Insurance includes all undertakings to indemnify the 
Ynsured against losses by fire, whether upon buildings, ships, 
or the goods and stock contained therein, or live stock. 

What Property may be Insured.—Every kind of property may 
become the subject of insurance, unless, from motives of public 
policy, it has been prohibited by law. Insurances are most, 
commonly made on buildings, goods, merchandise, freight, bot- 
tomry, Joans, profits and commissions. ; 

Who may Insure.—A person in order to secure a valid policy 
must have an interest in the property insured. It is not neces- 
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sary, however, that a person should be the owner of the whole 
or a part of the property in order to enable him to effect an 
insurance thereon. It is sufficient if he is directly interested in 
its safety. A person, therefore, has an insurable interest in any 
property when he is so circumstanced with respect to it, that its 
loss will be prejudicial to him. 

Increasing Risk.—The amount of premium is based upon the 
degree of danger there is of fire. The insured must, therefore, 
not increase the risk; if he does the policy becomes void. No 
change should be made without notifying the insurance com- 
pany and obtaining its consent. 

Changes made after the policy is issued, for which the insured 
is not responsible, will not affect the contract. 

Conditions in the Policy.—All policies contain certain addi- 
tional agreements, such as: that no gunpowder or gasoline shall 
be kept on the premises insured; that they shall not become 
vacant, or that if any other insurance is added’ the company be 
notified. 

Misrepresentations on the part of the owner as to the charac- 
ter of the property or the danger to which it may be exposed 
make the policy void. 

Negligence.—A fire caused by negligence does not exempt the 
company from paying the loss, unless the negligence is so great 
as to be criminal or to indicate fraud. 

_ Proof of Loss.—In order to recover amount of insurance the 
insured, after the loss of property by fire, must prove the quan- 
tity and value of the goods so lost, and also the injury sustained 
on goods not burned by reason of water used in attempting to 
extinguish the fire, and must make such affidavits and produce 
such certificates as the terms of the policy require, and cause 
the same to be filed in the office of the company within the time 
specified in the policy of insurance. 

Amounts Paid.—The amount to be paid in fire insurance is the 
amount of the loss, unless the loss exceeds the amount of the 
policy. The company never pays more than the policy. Thus 
if the policy is for $3,000 and the loss is $300, it pays $300 and 
the policy becomes $2,700. If the policy is $5,000 and the loss 
$6,000, the company pays only the $5,000 and the policy is 
discharged. 

Valuation is sometimes made in policies upon chattels of uncer- 
tain value, as books, plate, or works of art, and if a loss happens 
the insured is entitled only to actual indemnity. 
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Rebuilding.—Insurers against fire usually stipulate that they 
may rebuild or repair the premises insured, if they prefer, and 
they frequently avail themselves of the right, 

Transfer of Policy.—A policy of insutance is not negotiable; 
yet if it is transferred for' value in good faith, the transfer may 
be so far valid as to give the assignee :a right to sue, ‘subject to 
any equitable defenses which could be made against the insured. 

The insurance policy does not go with the property when sold, 
but must be conveyed separately with the consent of the 
company. : 

Fire Insurance Policy—The Main Clause 
No. 420,745. $5,000. 
The Hartford Fire: Insurance Company, of Hartford, 

In consideration of forty dollars, do insure Chas, A. Barrows against loss! 
or damage by fire to the mount of five thousand dollars as follows: 

On certain books, engravings, steel and copper plates, and other mer- 
chandise now contained in the building at No..425 Lincoln Street, Boston. 

And the said compary hereby’agree to make good unto the assured, his. 
executors, administrators, and assigns, all such immediate loss or damage 
(not exceeding in amount the sum insured) as shall happen by fire to the 
property above specified, from the 15th day of January, 1916, at noon, to 
the 15th day of January, 191%, at noon, the amount of such loss and damage 
to be proven and paid, or made good according to the following terms and 
conditions: 

(Here follow ordinarily a large number of additional clauses.) 

In witness. whereof we have caused this policy to be attested by the 
president’ and secretary of the company the 10th day of January, 1916. 

Wo. R. Srawrorp, ; Water E. CLARKE, 
Secretary. President. 
{seAr] 


Renewal of Fire Insurance 


Hartford, Conn., January 15, 1917. 
The Hartford Insurance Company, 

Do insure Chas. A. Barrows, in consideration of forty dollars, being the 
premium on five thousand dollars; this being a renewal of policy No. 420,745, 
which is hereby continued in force for one year to wit, from January 15, 
1917, to January 15, 1918, at noon. 

Witi1am R. STanrorp, WALTER E, CLARKE, 
Secretary. President. 
[sBax] 


Assignment of Policy 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, the within named Chas. A. 
Barrows, for and in consideration of the sum of Fifty Dollars, to me-paid, 
by Charles Dana, of Boston (the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged), 
have granted, sold, assigned, transferred, and set over, and by these presents 
I do absolutely grant, sell, assign, transfer, and set over to him, the said 
Charles Dana, all my right, property, interest, claim, and demand in an@ 
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to the within policy of insurance, which have already arisen, or which may 
hereafter arise thereon, with full power to use my name so far as may be 
necessary to enable him fully to avail himself of the interest herein assigned, 
or hereby intended to be assigned. The conveyance herein made, and the 
powers hereby given, are for myself and my legal representatives to said 
Charles Dana and his legal representatives. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this tenth 
day of May, A. D. 1923. 

CHARLES A. Barrows, [SBAL] 

Executed and delivered in the 

presence of 

WILLIAM SPENCER. 


MARINE INSURANCE 

Marine Insurance is a contract to pay the owner of a ship and 
its cargo certain portions of his loss, if it is damaged or destroyed 
while at sea. 

The Premium is often paid by a series of notes called premium 
notes. The policy is valid whether the notes are paid or not. 

The Amount of the policy may be any fixed sum, namely, the 
loss ‘he company shall be responsible for. The amount to be 
paid is that proportion of the loss which the amount of the 
policy bears to the value of the property. Hence the company 
does not pay the whole of the loss unless the policy equals the 
value of the property. 

If property is insured to only half its value the company pays 
only one-half of the loss. 

If policies have been obtained in several companies each com- 
pany pays its proportion of the loss in the same proportion as 
though it were the only company. Whether there are one or 
many policies the amount to be paid by any one company is 
found by the following proportion: As the value of the prop- 
erty is to the amount of its policy, so is the amount of the loss 
to the share it must pay. 

A Time Policy is one framed to cover possible loss within a 
specified time. This may be a year or certain months of a year. 
Other policies cover only the risk in a certain voyage. 

When the insurance is for a certain voyage, the place of sail- 
ing and that which is to be the termination of the voyage must 
be specified, and the voyage must be by the ordinary course from 
the one port to the other unless deviation is allowed by the 
terms of the policy. If the vessel does not enter upon the con- 


templated voyage the premium need not be paid, and if paid 
must be returned. 
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Risk Assumed.—The risk provided against is not only that of 
fire, but also the other extraordinary perils attending a sea voy- 
age, such as the perils of the sea, piracy, general average and 
salvage. General average is the loss of goods occasioned by 
throwing overboard a part of the cargo in order to save the ves- 
sel during a storm. Salvage is a compensation seamen obtain 
for saving property they find abandoned at sea. 

Ownership.—Since goods are often sold after being insured, 
the consent of the company should be secured to make the insur- 
ance valid. This may be obviated by making the policy ‘‘for 
the benefit of whom it may concern at the time of the loss.’’ 
Then the policy remains in force no matter who owns the 
goods. 

Valued Policy.—The place for the valuation of the property is 
sometimes left blank. In that case the value must be deter- 
mined at the time of the loss. But often the value is inserted; 
then that value is controlling for both parties. It is then 
called a valued policy. If in the policy the goods are valued at 
$500 and the loss is $250, the company pays only $250. If the 
loss had been $500 the company would have paid the whole 
loss. A full insurance is when value of property and value of 
policy are equal. 

Seaworthiness.—It is taken for granted that a vessel to be 
insured is seaworthy. The person insured, not the company, 
must take the risk. If the vessel proves to be not seaworthy the 
insurance is void, though both the insured and insurers were not 
aware of it. 

Lost or Not Lost.—These words in a policy have reference to 
the insurance of property on sea when neither the owner nor 
the company know whether it is already lost or not. The com- 
pany take the risk, also, and will pay the loss at the time the 
contract is made. 

Abandonment.—If property is wholly lost the company pays 
the whole amount of its policy. If the partial loss be less than 
half the value of the property the company pays its due propor- 
tion of the loss. But if the loss is partial, but amounts to more 
than half the property in value, its owner has the right to give 
up to the company what remains, and claim the full amount of 
the policy. ‘This is called the right of abandonment. If the 
words ‘‘without right of abandonment’’ are in the policy the 
company can refuse to take the property. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance is a contract to pay a certain sum of money 
on the death of a certain person or when he reaches a certain 
age. 

A Whole-life Policy is an agreement to pay a certain sum to 
the representatives of the insured mentioned therein on his 
death. 

An Endowment Policy is an agreement to pay a certain sum to 
the insured at the end of a fixed term, or to his representatives 
on his death, should that happen before the end of the term. 

Principles Governing.—Life insurance is governed by the same 
legal principles, so far as they are applicable, as other kinds of 
insurance. Any fraud or deceit in obtaining a policy, or mis- 
representation of essential facts, will render it void. 

Insurable Interest—Any person can insure the life of 
another upon whom he or she is dependent. for support, or in the 
continuance of whose life he or she has an adequate pecuniary 
interest, and a wife is always held to have an insurable interest 
in the life of her husband. 

The consent of the person whose life is insured must be 
obtained to a policy issued in favor of a third party. 

If there is no insurable interest the contract is void, as being 
a wager policy. 

Restrictions are usually imposed by the company, such as to 
travel only within certain limits, or not to engage in hazardous 
employments, In such cases, if the insured desires to overstep 
the restrictions, permission must be obtained from the company. 

Assigning Policy.—Life insurance policies are assignable. The 


policy itself usually specifies the way in which the transfer 
must be made, 


Indorsed Assignment 


I, the undersigned Chas. N. Milton, insured by the within policy issued by 
the Occident Life Insurance Company, in consideration of one dollar to me 
in hand paid by Clarence Dorr, and for other good and sufficient considera- 
tion, do hereby assign and transfer to the said Clarence Dorr, the said within 
policy, together witk all the right, title, interest, and claim which I now have 
or hereafter may have, in, to, or under the same. 

Witness my hand and seal this first day of October, A. D. 1923. 

Cuas. N, Mitton, [sean] 
Executed in the presence of \ 
Epwarp Evernrr. 


Mortality Table. Following is the table recognized by insur- 
ance companies in the United States showing the expectation of 
life of persons from birth to ninety-five years. It is used in 
ascertaining the value of life estates. It is accepted by courte 
asevidence in fixing such value. It is used also in ascertaining 
the pecuniary loss in case of death by negligence. 


2 EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


Age 
Expec 
tation in 
years 
Age 
Expee 
tation in 
years 
Age 
Expec- 
tation in 
years 
Age 
Expec- 
tation in 
years 
Age 
Expec- 
tation in 
years 


0 29.17 20 41.50 40 27.75 60 15.45 80 5.85 
1 37.78 21 40.75 41 27.00 61 14.86 | 81 5.50 
2 39.82 22 40.00 42 26.50 62 14.26 | 82 5.16 
3 45.04 23 39.50 43 25.75 63 13.66 83 4.87 
4 45.78 24 38.75 44 25.25 64 13.05 84 4,66 
5 45.92 25 38.00 (45 24,56 65 12.43 85 4.57 
6 45.78 26 37.25 46 24.00 66 11.96 86 4,21 
7 45.96 27 36.50 47 23,25 67 11.48 87 3.90 
8 46.10 28 35.75 48 22.50 68 11.01 88 3.67 
9 50.00 29 29.35 49 22.00 69 10.50 9 3.56 
10 49.00 30 34.25 50 21.25 70 10.06 90 3.43 
at 438.00 31 33.75 51 20.61 71 9.60 91 3.32 
12 47.25 32 33.00 52 20.05 72 9.14 92 3.12 
13 46.50 33 32.50 53 19.49 73 8.69 93 2.40 
14 45.75 34 31.75 54 18.92 74 8.25 94 1.98 
15 45.00 35 31.00 55 18.35 75 7.83 95 1.63 
16 44.25 36 30.50 56 17.78 76 7.40 
17 43.50 37 29,75 57 17.20 77 6.99 
18 43.00 33 29.00 58 16.63, 78 6.59 
19 42.25 39 28.25 59 16.04 79 6.21 


ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Accident and Casualty insurance provides indemnity, not only 
against loss or injury from personal accident, but also against 
loss from various fortuitous happenings. 

Accident Insurance, as applied to the death or injury of per 
sons, usually provides for a stipulated sum to be paid on the 
death by accident of the insured and a specific indemnity for the 
loss of one or both eyes, one or both hands, or one or both feet, 
while by the addition of about one-fifth to the ordinary premium 
rate double indemnity is promised for death or disabling injury 
while riding apon railways and other public conveyances. Some 
companies stipulate to pay, besides the usual indemnity in case 
of accidental death, a weekly benefit for a partially disabling 
accident. 

Casualty Insurance covers losses by fortuitous happenings in 
many kinds of business. There are companies which insure 
against elevator accidents, breakage of plate glass, loss through 
dishonest employees, liability of employers for accidents to those 
in their employ, accidents to steam boilers, etc. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT 


LEASES 


Leases are contracts ‘by which one party, called the Zessor or 
Jandlord, gives to a second party, called, the lessee or tenant, 
possession of land or other real estate for a fixed period of time, 
receiving in return for the use, possession and profit thereof a 
fixed compensation called the rent. 

Duration.—A lease may be for life, by sufferance, or for a term 
of years. 

.A Lease for Life terminates with the death of the lessee or 
tenant or any person specified as such in the lease. 

A Lease by Sufferance of the landlord exists when a lease for a 
term of years has expired and the tenant is allowed to remain 
in possession. Such possession may be terminated without 
notice. 

A Lease at Will is one which exists only during the will of the 
landlord: and may terminate at the will of either party, as the 
rights of possession on the part of the landlord or the rights of 
abandonment on the part of the tenant may justify, or by the 
death of either party. 

A Lease for a Term of Years begins and ends at a certain speci- 
fied date. Under the latter the tenant possesses greater privileges 
than under either of the former. When the number of years is 
not mentioned it is construed to mean not less than two. 

Written or Unwritten.—Leases for a term of more than one 
year, in most of the States, must be in writing, and in some 
States must be executed, acknowledged and recorded in the 
same manner as deeds, otherwise they are invalid as against 
third parties without notice. 

Essential Specifications in a written lease are: dates, names, 
rent, description. 

The Date fixes the beginning of the lease. Where no date ig 
mentidned the time commences ordinarily with the delivery of 
the lease. This, however, is not always conclusive if another 
date can be proven. 

Names.—The law recognizes only one Christian name and the 
surname. If a party assumes a false name he is nevertheless 
responsible. The iandlord deals with the man, not with the 
mame. 

The Rent.—Rents may be payable in other valuables besides 
money; the amount should, however, always be stated. If not 
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stated, the law will allow the jandlord what the use of the prem: 
‘ses is reasonably worth. 

Description of Premises.—The lease must describe the prem- 
ises. It need not be in full detail; any general description that 
will identify the property is sufficient. The parts and appur- 
tenances that ordinarily belong to such premises are included. 

‘Who Cannot Give a Lease.—A husband cannot make a lease 
which will bind his wife’s property after his death. A guardian 
cannot give a lease extending beyond 4 minor’s majority which’ 
the minor cannot annul if. he wishes, but if he does not annul it 
the tenant is bound by it. Under the common law a married 
‘woman carnot lease her property, but undeér the statutes of 
most States she cam. A special statute supersedes the common 
law. 

A minor cannot make a valid lease, but can become a tenant. 
Students under age hiring rooms come-under this class. 


Rights of Landlord 

Subletting and Assigning Lease.—The landlord can prohibit 
his tenant from subletting the premises, or any part of them, or 
from assigning the lease, by stating the prohibition ina reset 
clause of the same. 

Tenant Breaking the Condition. I£ the tenant has eee the 
condition of the lease by subletting the premises, the landlord, if 
he accepts the rent due, cannot remove the tenant. 

Right to Inspect Premises —The landlord has the right to énter 
mote the premises to ascertain whether there is any waste or 

injury done, after first giving notice of his intention. 

Making Repairs.—Unless expressly covenanted, the landlord 
is not obliged to make the necessary repairs. Ifa tenant wishes 
his landlord to make special repairs during the term he must 
stipulate for the same in the lease. Butif the landlord does 
agree to make all necessary repairs and fails to do so, even that 
‘does not relieve the tenant from paying rent. 

Notice to Quit.—In case of a tenant at will, or one who holds 
over after the expiration of his lease with the consent of the 
landlord, a notice to quit is necessary to compel. him to give up 
his possession. This notice must, asa general rule, be given at 
@ date before some ‘‘rent day,’’ and distant from it by the usual 
period at which tent is payable. Thus, df it is payable montlily, | 
there should be a month’s notice ending on ‘the day when the 
rent is spayable. If the'rent isin arrears, only a brief notice is 
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required. In most of the States this is fixed at from five to 
fourteen days. Such notice need not be made to end upon the 
day when rent is payable. 

Refusal to Vacate.—If a tenant refuses to vacate the premises 
after the termination of his lease, from any cause, the proper 
and safest way for the landlord, as well as the cheapest, is to get 
him out by process of law, or by a sealed lease to a third party, 
who can legally claim possession. 


Rights of Tenant 

Some of the rights of tenants are embodied in the above state- 
ments of the rights of the landlord. 

To What a Tenant is Entitled.—In taking possession of the 
premises the tenant is entitled to all the privileges and appurte- 
nances to the property in all their details without being expressed 
in the lease. 

Sale of Property.—The landlord has no right to interfere with 
the tenant’s rights by selling the property, Such sale must be 
made subject to the rights of the tenant. 

The Right to Sublet.—A tenant can sublet the rented premises 
or any part of them, unless expressly prohibited from doing so 
by the terms of the lease. He, however, remains responsible to 
his landlord, unless the latter accepts such third party as his 
tenant in place of the former and releases him in writing. 

Lease Assignable.—A tenant’s lease is always assignable unless 
it contains restrictions to the contrary. Such an assignment, 
however, to be fully legal must be under seal. The assignment 
may be for a part or the whole of the original term, but if for 
less than the original term, then it is properly subletting. 

The Subtenant.—The subtenant bears no relation to the orig- 
inal landlord and is not responsible to him for rent. The tenant 
from whom he has rented is his only landlord. In the case of 
an assignment of the lease the new tenant becomes the tenant 
of the original landlord and must pay him the rent.. 

Repairs.—A tenant cannot make repairs upon the property 
rented and deduct the amount paid out from the rent, for that 
would be in effect compelling the landlord to do it. 

Making Improvements.—For improvements that become part 
‘of the premises, or such as cannot be removed without injury to 
the same, the tenant can claim no allowancé from the landlord; 
but a tenant may remove from. rented property articles which 
he has placed for use in some trade, such as steam engines or 
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other machines, or even buildings erected for the same pur- 
pose, or articles for domestic use, such as furnaces, shelves, 
gas fixtures, etc. Of course his personal property a tenant 
can remove any time at pleasure. 

Right to Quit.—Where: the renting is for a definite time no 
notice from either party to the other is necessary, as the land- 
lord has the immediate right of possession as soon as the time 
expires; so the tenant has also the right to vacate at that time 
without giving notice to the landlord. Where, however, no 
limit of time is set a notice from either party is required of six 
months’ time or less. 

Payment of Taxes.—Where the tenant is to pay the taxes on 
the property he occupies it must be distinctly stated in the 
lease, as a verbal promise is of no effect. 

A Recorded Lease.—If a lease for three or more years is 
acknowledged and recorded in the recorder’s office, then the 
leased property cannot be secretly or fraudulently conveyed 
during that time. 

Effects of Mortgage.—If after renting the landlord should 
mortgage the property, the mortgagee’s rights would be sub- 
ject to those of the tenant, and a sale or foreclosure could not 
disturb the tenant’s possession. 


Duties of the Landlord 


1. It is the landlord’s duty to see to it that his tenant has 
the quiet enjoyment of the premises and is not disturbed by 
any one having a better title to the same than the landlord. 

2. The landlord must not render the tenant’s occupation 
uncomfortable by erecting anything like a nuisance on or near 
the premises. 

3. If not otherwise provided for in the lease, it is the land- 
lord’s duty to pay the taxes, ground rent, or interest on a 
mortgage that may exist. 

4. The landlord is not bound to make repairs ov allow the 
tenant for repairs which he may make unless especially 
agreed for in advance and so stated in the lease. 


Duties of the Tenant 
1. The tenant must take such care of the premises that 
others may not be injured by any neglect of any part of it. 
2. The chief duty of the tenant is to pay rent. If no time for 
his possession is fixed, then he is only obliged to pay for the time 
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he has occupied; but if under any agreement for a certain term 
he will have to pay for that term. 

3. He is expected to keep the premises wind and water tight 
and repair all damages made or suffered by him, Natural wear 
and tear he need not make good. 


4. The tenant is obliged to return the premises to his landlord 
at the end of his term undiminished in value by any willful or 
negligent act of his. This requires him to replace broken doors 


or windows, or such other articles as may have been broken by 
use, neglect or accident. 


Lease for Renting a House—Short Form 


This instrument, made the first day of April, 1923, witnesseth, that I 
have this day let and rented unto Charles Waters my house and premises, 
No. 430 Lincoln Ave., in the City of Aurora and State of Illinois. with the 
sole and uninterrupted use and occupation thoreof for one year, to com- 
mence the first day of May next, at the monthly rental of twenty-five dollars, 
payable in advance. 

Witness my hand and seal. 


JACOB BINDER. [SEAL] 


Lease for Renting a House—Long Form 


This Indenture, made the 20th day of May, 1923, between William B. 
Clark, of Chicago, State of Illinois, of the first part, and James L. Holmes, 
of the same place, of the second part. 

Witnesseth, That the party of the first part has hereby let and rented 
to the party of the second part, and the party of the second part has hereby 
hired and taken from the party of the first part, the ground floor, cellar, and 
second story of the premises known as 4244 Indiana Ave., in the City of 
Chicago, with the appurtenances, for the term of three years, to commence 
the first day of June, 1923, at the yearly rental of nine hundred dollars 
($900), payable in equal quarterly payments on the usual quarter days in 
each year. . 

And it is agreed that if any rent shall be due and unpaid, or if default 
shall be made in any of the covenants herein named, then it shall be lawful 
for the said party of the first part to re-enter the said premises and to re- 
move all persons therefrom. 

And the said party of the second part covenants to pay to the said party 
of the first part the said rent as herein specified and that at the expiration 
of the said term the said party of the second part will quit and surrender 
the premises in as good state and condition as reasonable use and wear 
thereof will permit, damages by the elements excepted; and the said party of 
the first part covenants that the said party of the second part on paying the 
said yearly rent and performing the covenants aforesaid shall and may peace- 
ably and quietly have, hold, and enjoy the said demised premises for the 
term aforesaid. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto interchangeably set 
their hands. 

WILLIAM B. CLARK, 
JaMrs L. HoLMEs, 
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Landlord’s Agreement 


This certifies that I have let and rented, this first day of June 
19—, unto Chas. Burrows my house and lot, No. 450 Taylor Street, 
in the City of St. Louis, State of Missouri, and its appurtenances: 
Ihe to have the free and uninterrupted occupation thereof for one 
year from this date at the yearly rental of five hundred dollars, to 
be paid monthly in advance, rent to cease if destroyed by fire or 
otherwise made untenantable. 

HENRY BRANDON. 


Tenant’s Agreement 


This certifies that I have hired and taken from Henry Brandon 
his house and lot, No. 456 Taylor St., in the City of St. Louis, State 
of Missouri, with appurtenances thereto belonging for one year, to 
commence this day, at a yearly rentai of five hundred dollars, to be 
paid monthly in advance unless said house becomes untenantable 
from fire or other causes, in which case rent ceases, and I further 
agree to give and yield said premises one year from this first day 
of June, 19—, in as good condition as now, ordinary wear and dam- 
age by the elements excepted. 

Given under my hand this day, ete 

CuHas. Burrows. 


Landlord’s Notice to Quit 


To CHAS, BuRROWS. 

StR: Please observe that the term of one year for which the 
house and land situated at No. 450 Taylor St., and now occupied by 
yourself, were rented to you expired on the first day of June, 19—, 
and as I desire to repossess said premises you are hereby requested 
and required to vacate the same. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY BRANDON, 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 19—. 


Tenants Notice of Leaving 


To HENRY BRANDON. 

Sir: The premises I now occupy as your tenant at No. 450 Tay< 
lor St. I shall vacate on the first day of July, 19—, you will please 
take notice accordingly. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. BURROWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 19—. 
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FARM LEASES 


While the foregoing laws are of general application to land- 
lords and tenants, some additional features pertaining to farm 
leases demand special attention. 

General Duties of Farm Tenants.—A tenant of a farm is bound 
without a special clause in the lease to cultivate the land, and 
generally so to manage all the affairs of the farm as good hus- 
bandry requires, and as is the custom in the vicinity. 

Crops.—As a general rule when no time is specified at which 
the tenancy shall cease, the tenant is entitled to the so-called 
‘Caway-going crops,’’ or crops of the present season, but when 
the time is fixed and certain the tenant is not entitled to such 
crops, because he knew when he sowed that he took the risk of 
getting his crops off before the termination of his term. It is 
also held: that the tenant leaving is entitled only to the annual 
productions of the soil raised by his own labor, which does not 
include the permanent and natural products of the earth, such 
as trees, fruits of the orchard, natural grasses and the like. 
Local usages of the country are, however, largely taken into 
consideration here, and special statutes of the States may vary 
greatly in this respect. 

Manure.—It is a general law that manure upon a leased farm 
cannot be removed by the outgoing tenant. 

Fixtures.—The question as to what constitute fixtures on a 
farm is a broad one, and we can only say that respecting this 
the rules are liberal in favor of the tenant. It is stated in a gen- 
eral way that a tenant may sever and remove at any time all 
such fixtures of a chattel nature as he has himself erected or 
placed upon the rented premises for the purpose of ornament, 
domestic convenience, or to carry on a certain trade; such may 
be steam engines or other stationary machinery and buildings 
erected by him for such machinery. 

Taxes.—The tenant in possession is generally considered as 
liable for the taxes, but without special agreement he is under 
no obligations to his landlord to pay the taxes, and if he does 
pay them so as to protect himself in the possession and free 
enjoyment of the premises he can deduct the amount from the 
rent and hold his landlord for any excess above the rent due 
him. 

Good Advice.—No class of litigation is more intricate and 
technical than that of landlord and tenant, It should there- 
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fore be avoided if possible. In order to do so have your lease 
carefully executed, specifying as far as possible all details of 
conditions, and then observe them earefully. If, however, any 
one, be he landlord or tenant, anticipates difficulty, then we 
advise him to secure the services of a competent lawyer to help 
him if possible to avert the litigation or to conduct it for him. 

*‘Law and justice are two things which God has joined but 
man has put asunder.’’ 


Lease of a Farm 


This Indenture, made this first day of March, 1923, between Chas. 
Ortland, of the township of Lisle, County of Dupage, and State of Illinois, 
of the first part, and John Burgess, of the said township and county, of 
the second part. 

Witnesseth, That the said Chas. Ortland, for and in consideration of 
the yearly rents and covenants hereinafter mentioned and reserved on the 
part and behalf of the said Chas. Ortland, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators to be paid, kept, and performed, hath demised, set, and to 
farm let, and by these presents doth demise, set, and to farm let unto the 
said John Burgess, his heirs and assigns, all that certain piece, parcel, or 
tract of land situated, lying, and being in the township of Lisle aforesaid, 
known as lot No. [description of farm here], now in the possession of 
John Hartman, containing three hundred acres, together with all buildings 
and improvements, to have and to hold the same unto the said John Burgess, 
his heirs, executors, and assigns, from the first day of May next, for and 
during the term of five years next ensuing, and fully to be complete and 
ended, yielding and paying for the same, unto the said Chas. Ortland, his 
heirs and assigns, the yearly rent or sum of One Thousand Dollars on the 
first day of May in each and every year during the term aforesaid, and at 
the expiration of said term or sooner if determined upon, he the said John 
Burgess, his heirs or assigns, shall and will quietly and peacefully sur- 
render and yield up said premises with the appurtenances unto the said 
Chas. Oriland, his heirs and assigns, in as good order and repair as the 
same are now, reasonable wear, tear, and casualties which may happen by 
fire or otherwise only excepted. 

In witness whereof we have hereto set our hands and seals. 

CHAS. ORTLAND. [sEaL] 
JoHN Buraess. [sEAu] 
Signed, sealed, and pereres) 
in presence of 
WILLIAM KLINK, 


A Lease of Real Estate 


This Indenture, made this third day of January, A. D. 1923 between 
William Caxton of the Town of Centralia, in the County of Marion and State 
of Illinois, of the first part, and Chas. Riley of the Town of Salem, in the 
county and State aforesaid, of the second part. Witnesseth, that the said 
William Caxton, for the consideration hereinafter named, hath demised, granted, 
and leased and doth by these presents hereby demise, grant, and lease unto 
the said Chas. Riley and his assigns Lots five (5) and six (6) in Block eight 
(8) of the original Town of Centralia, as shown by the plat of said town. 
Also, the southeast quarter (S. E. %4) of Section six (6), in Township ten (19,) 
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Range seven (7), west of fourth Principal Meridian, and containing 
eighty (80) acres, according to government survey, together with 
all the privileges and appurtenances belonging thereto, to have and 
to hold the above described premises for and during the time of 
three years from the date hereof. 

And the said Chas. Riley doth covenant and agree to pay the 
said William Caxton or his assigns the sum of Nine Hundred Dol- 
lars as yearly rent for said premises, in three equal payments of 
Three Hundred Dollars each, at the expiration of every four months 
from date, during the continuance of this lease. 

In witness whereof the said parties have to this and one other in- 
strument of the same tenor and date interchangeably set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, [SEAL] 


CuHas. RILBY. ESBAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 
JOHN WEIDMANN, 
LICENSE 


License is a special permission granted by a competent 
authority to a person or persons to carry on a certain trade or 
business, or to do certain acts, at a certain place, within a cer- 
tain district, city, town, or village, on the payment of a special 
tax or premium for such privileges. 

The trades, vocations and professions for which licenses are 
granted are of great variety. They are regulated by statutes 
and ordinances of city governments, which provide restrictions 
and fix penalties for violating the conditions of the license by 
misrepresentation or other fraudulent practice. 

A license is liable to be recalled or canceled by the authori- 
ties who have issued the same, either in accordance with a 
fixed date or because of some violation by the licensed person. 

Canvassers and Drummers are held not to be liable to 
payment of a peddler’s license where they simply take orders 
from samples of goods or prospectuses of books, etc. But where 
they have the goods ready for delivery they come within the 
definition of peddlers and must obtain a license. 

Government License to sell liquor, etc., strictly speaking, 
is not a license, but simply a receipt for special tax. It does 
not authorize the sale of liquors, etc., in violation of State 
laws or municipal regulations. 

A license may be legally granted in mere words without 
writing, but in such cases the presence of a competent witnesa 
is required to substantiate the same. 
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The following forms may serve as general models and prove of 
service to some interested party. 


License from the Government to Retail Liquors 


$20.00. Series of 1911. No. 307,850. United States stamp for special 
ax. Internal Revenue. 

Received from William R. Howard the sum of Twenty Dollars for special 
€ax on the business of retail! liquor dealer, to be carried on at Cleveland, State 
ef Ohio, for the periods represented by the coupon or coupons hereto 
e@ttached. 


et eee eee ce esooeses 
° 


3 U.S. Rey. Szan. : Dated at Cleveland. Ohio, June 10, 1911. 


Cuas. R. Morten, 
Collector 1st Dist., State of Ohio. 
Severe penalties are imposed for neglect or refusal to place and keep this 
stamp conspicuously in your establishment or place of business, 


Form of Peddler’s License 


By authority of the City of Chicago, permission is hereby given to Wm, 
©’Brien to peddle green fruit, numbered 450, from the date hereof until the 
first day of April next in said city, subject to the ordinances of said city im 
such cases made and provided and to revocation by the Mayor at any 
@ime at his discretion. 

cape eere ss Witness the hand of the Mayor of said city and 

CITY SEAL. : the corporate seal thereof, this fifteenth day of April, 


Carter H. Harrison, Mayor. 


Attest: , City Clerk. 
On the back of the license is printed the following: 
LicEnsE 450. 

To Peppers: Your attention is directed to the following section from 
he ordinance relating to peddlers. 

Section 5. Any person who shall exercise the vocation of peddler by 
means of a wagon, cart, or other vehicle shall cause his name, together with 
éhe number of his license. to be painted on the outside of his vehicle, the 


Setters and figures not less than one inch in length. 
Any vioiation of this section shall subject the offender to a fine of not 


@ess than Five Dollars and not more than Fifty Dollars. 


LIENS 


A Lien is a hold upon or right to property to secure the pay- 
ment of a debt or the discharge of an obligation; more specifie- 
ally, it is a right in one person to retain shat which is in his 
possession belonging to another, till certain demands of the per- 
son in possession are satisfied. 

A Lien by Force of Common Law consists in a mere right to 
retain possession of tne property until the debt or charge is paid. 
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A Particular Lien holds the property of another because of 
labor bestowed upon it or money expended for it. 

A General Lien includes a particular lien and consists in a 
right to retain the property of another because of a general 
balance due from the owner. 

Parties Having a Particular Lien Without Special Stat- 
ute.—Every Mechanic has a particular lien on any article 
on which he has expended labor and money. 

Carriers also have a lien on all goods consigned them for 
special services rendered. 

Lawyers have a lien on all the papers in a case for their pay. 

Pawnbrokers have a right of lien in cases where the person 
pawning the goods has authority to pledge, but not otherwise. 

All Venders have a lien on goods for their pay as long as 
they are not delivered, but not after that. 

Commission Merchants and Brokers have a general lien 
on goods for commission due. 


Hotel Keepers have a lien upon the baggage of their guests 
for accommodation charges. 


Liens by Express Agreement.—This occurs when goods 
are placed into the hands of a person for some special purpose 
with an express contract that the goods shall be a pledge for 
the labor or expense incurred or where property is delivered to 
another with the express understanding that it is security for 
a loan made on the credit of it. 

Other Important Liens are: the lien upon the land of a 
debtor created in favor of his creditor by the judgment or other 
process of a court; the equitable lien of a seller of real estate 
for the unpaid balance of the purchase price, which is recog- 
nized only in some of the States; and the statutory lien of 
mechanics on the houses and ships which they build or repair. 

Special Statutes.—In many States liens are given by special 
statutes to boarding-house keepers, livery men and others. 

Requisites of a Lien.—The essential requisite of a personal 
property lien consists in the lawful delivery of the property to 
the party claiming the lien or to his authorized agent. When- 
ever possession is voluntarily given up the lien is lost. 

Rights of Creditor.—A creditor can by lien retain posses- 
sion of goods even against the assignee or debtor, provided 
they have been placed honestly into his hands. 

Enforcement of Liens.—A person holding a lien under the 
common law has in general not the power to sell the property; 
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it is only a right to force payment by holding the property and 
thereby depriving the owner from the use of it until he renders 
justice where it is due. Where property is held as security for 
a loan the lender may sell, but he must give due notice of the 
time and manner of sale so as to give the owner of the prop- 
erty all possible chance to redeem or to waive rights. Many 
States have special statutes for the enforcement of liens and it 
is safest to consult these where enforcement becomes necessary: 


MECHANICS’ LIENS 


Liens created by statutes, although based upon the princi- 
ples of common law, are designed to go further, namely: to 
give liens even where the possession is not with the consent of 
the owner or where exclusive possession is impossible. 


Mechanics’ liens are exclusively created by statutes; and no 
matter how just the claim may seem the lien will not exist 
unless the party brings himself under the provisions of the 
statute. 


The statute is based upon the principle that the party who 
has increased the value of the property by his labor or mate- 
rial furnished should have security upon the property although 
changed in form. 


Mechanics are here assured of their right to a lien upon the 
property for their labor and material furnished, but as to 
details concerning the conditions of the lien and the manner 
of enforcing it they will do well to consult the statutes of 
their particular State. 


Before bringing action to enforce such a lien, notice must 
be given in writing by the holder of the lien to the owner of 
the property, and in order to guard against fraud to third 
parties, the certificate of the claim must be filed with the 
county clerk or other officer as provided by the statute. The 
following form may be used: 


Notice of Mechanics’ Lien 


CLERK OF THE Cook CouNTY CouRT, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Str: Please take notice, that I, Frank Greene, residing at 4560 
Wentworth Ave., in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, have a claim against 
Charles Hudson, owner (or only contractor, as the case may be) of a new 
four-story brick dwelling house, amounting to Fifteen Hundred and Forty 
Dollars and Fifty Cents, now due to me, and that the claim is made for and 
on account of material furnished and labor done, and that such work waa 
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done and materials furnished in pursuance of a contract entered into the 
15th day of April, 1911. (here describe the contract,) between the under- 
signed and the said Chas. Hudson. The said building is situated on Lot ——, 
in Block ——, in Stone’s addition to the City of Chicago, on the east side of 
Halsted Street, and is known as No. 3242 of said street. The following is # 
diagram of said premises. 

(Insert diagram.) 


And that I have and claim a lien upon said building and the appurte- 
mances and lot on which said building stands, subject to the provisions of am 
Act of the Legislature of the State of Illinois entitled ‘‘An Act to Secure the 
Payment of Mechanics, Laborers, and Persons Furnishing Material Toward 
the Erection, Altering, or Repairing of Buildings in the City of Chicago,” 
passed . 19 ———,, and of the acts amending the same. 

Dated this 15th day of October, 1911. 


FRANK GREENE. 
Frank Greene, being duly sworn, says that he is the claimant mentioned im 
the foregoing notice of lien; that he has read the said notice and knows the 
contents; and that the same is true to his own knowledge, except as to thosé 
matters stated on information and belief, as to those matters he believes te 
me true. 


FRANK GREENE. 
Sworn before me this 15th day of October, A, D, 1911. 


GEORGE FERGUSON, 
Police Justice. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


Origin.—The mail order business is an evolution of the depart- 
ment store, or the concentration under one management of the 
sale of every imaginable article for which a customer can be 
found. Itis simply the department store universalized by means 
of the postoffice establishment. 

The Postal Service of the United States is the greatest busi- 
ness concern in the world. It is estimated that it handles eight 
thousand pieces of mail matter a minute, and in the course of a 
year from four to five billion pieces, including letters, papers, 
books and parcels. 

It was a master stroke to convert this great institution into a 
business agent for a commercial house, and a fortune was real- 
ized from it almost immediately. Men and women are still 
making fortunes through the operation of this great postal 
department store system. 

The mail order mercantile business originated in Chicago, 
where it is now carried on the most extensively. In 1910 the 
mail order houses of that city did a total business of $112,000.000 

How to Dagage in the Business.—One who has made a success 
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of it furnishes the following rules for the guidance of others 
who may wish to engage in the business. 

First—Go slowly. Don’t decide to embark upon a mail order 
career and then resign your present position without knowing 
definitely in what direction you are going to work. A few 
months of quiet consideration and planning won’t do any harm. 
There will be as many customers for you after that period as 
there are now. 

Second.—Choose carefully a ‘‘leader’’ or article upon which 
you will base your main campaign and upon which you can get 
all the profit. To do this, unless you are already the possessor of 
an exclusive idea, run carefully over the entire list of what people 
wear, eat, drink, or need from the cradle to the grave. Nothing 
is too small or too large to be included in this vast catalogue, and 
your eventual choice will probably come in a flash of inspiration. 

Third.—Haying chosen your leader, investigate carefully the 
price at which you will be able to offer it to successfully com- 
pete with other similar articles. Be sure that you can sell it 
through the mails cheaply enough to meet competition. 

Fourth—Plan your advertising. Consultation with an expert 
is a safe precaution, as an advertising man possesses experience 
that will be valuable to you even if you are brilliant enough to 
successfully word your own advertisement. 

Fifth.—As a general rule one-fifth of a small capital is not too 
much to expend in the experimenting. When you begin to get 
results resign your position, devote your whole time to your new 
business, and develop it economically and judiciously upon the 
lines originally decided upon. 

Sixth—Do not be content with a single leader. Get from 
supply houses a number of specialties, and inclose circulars for 
them in all your letters. Any orders thus gained cost merely 
the two-cent stamp that carries the bait. 

These are simple rules to write, but it takes business capacity 
to carry them out. The days of the ‘‘fake’’ mail business are 
over. Every now and then a swindle is brought to light, but 
the government is stern and relentless in ferreting out and sup- 
pressing such enterprises. It was the government that gave the 
mail order business its first great impetus by reducing the rate 
of postage, and it is the government that has doubled the total 
trade in the last few years by establishing the rural free delivery 
system. (For rates of postage on merchandise, etc., see Postal 
Information.) 
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MERCANTILE AGENCIES 


A Mercantile Agency is an establishment for supplying mer- 
chants, bankers, and all who do a more or less credit business, 
with information as to the financial standing of persons engaged 
in business. 

How They Operate——These agencies obtain from local cor- 
respondents in all parts of the country information as to the 
character and personal responsibility of individuals, firms, and 
corporations, and make such information readily available at 
all business centers. 

Commercial Ratings.—From the information thus obtained is 
deduced what are known and recognized as ‘‘commercial rat- 
ings.’? The names of the various merchants, with the ratings, 
are issued quarterly, in book form; and are classified, first by 
states and provinces, then by cities and towns, all arranged in 
alphabetical order. These volumes, covering the United States 
and Canada, embrace a million and a quarter of distinctive 
business organizations, and yet so simply are they classified that 
a reference can be had with as much readiness as the finding of a 
subject in a eyclopedia. 

Leading Agencies.—The Bradstreet and R. G. Dun & Co. con- 
cerns are the leading agencies for the United States and Canada. 
They have headquarters in New York, and sub-agencies in all 
principal cities. Agencies also exist in Europe, and importing 
and exporting houses on opposite sides of the globe are thus 
kept informed as to each other’s commercial standing. 

Benefit to Merchants.—This system enables the solvent mer- 
chant to purchase goods anywhere with reasonable certainty 
that they will be delivered promptly, avoiding undue delay con- 
sequent to investigating his credit. The agency thus serves as 
a sort of clearing-house for credit, and good ratings are much 
sought after in the business world. 

Credit Books are also issued, furnishing the same sort of 
information to those selling to particular trades, 
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MORTGAGES 


A Mortgage is a conveyance of property, either real or per- 
sonal, given to secure payment of a debt, or the performance of 
some special act. When the debt is paid the mortgage becomes 
void and of no value. © 

Names of Parties—The person mortgaging his property is 
called the mortgagor, and the person to whom the mortgage is 
given the mortgagee. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


In real estate mortgages, unless otherwise provided, the per- 
son giving the mortgage retains possession of the property, 
receives all the rents and other profits and pays all taxes and 
other expenses. 

Must be in Writing— All real estate mortgages must be in 
writing, signed and sealed. The time when the debt, to secure 
which the mortgage was given, is due must be plainly stated, 
and the property conveyed must be clearly described and located. 

Must be Acknowledged._A mortgage pledging real estate 
must be acknowledged like a deed, before a proper public officer, 
whose duty it is to record such instruments. 

The accompanying Bond or Note.—It is usual not only to 
insert a covenant of promise in the mortgage to pay the debt, 
but for the mortgagor to give also his bond or note, as collateral 
to the personal security. In this case the mortgagee may sue 
and recover upon the note or bond, or he can foreclose his mort- 
gage; and if there is not sufficient realized from the sale to pay 
the debt he may recover the balance on the bond or note. 

The bond or note is drawn precisely like any other instrument 
of the kind. In the case of notes, it is customary to state therein 
that they are secured by a mortgage of even date. 

Ownership.—Formerly the mortgagee was considered the legal 
owner of the property, but now he is regarded as having only a 
lien upon the property by way of security. The title still remains 
in the mortgagor. 

Redemption.—By what is termed equity of redemption the 
mortgagor is given further time to redeem his property after the 
debt for which the mortgage is security falls due. Within this 
extended time he must pay the full amount of the mortgage 
with the interest prescribed by the statute. 


- 
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The Equity of Rédemption is such a positive right that it may 
be sold, and is of such a character that the law refuses to allow 
it to be foregone, even by an agreement to that effect in the 
mortgage. 

Power of Sale.—A power of sale is not essential to a mortgage, 
but it may contain a clause permitting the sale of the property, 
if forfeited by nonpayment of debt, as required. A mortgage 
may be so drawn that the property can be sold without decree 
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from the Court, according to the statutes of the State, or by 
agreement of the parties. 

Mortgages are sometimes so drawn that a single failure in 
paying the interest at a stated time renders due the whole, both 
principal and interest, and gives the mortgagee authority to sell 
the property long before the debt is due. 

Assignment.—A mortgage can be assigned, but unless the 
bond. or note is also assigned it is worthless and gives no right 
to foreclose. 

Making Payments.—If the wording in the mortgage or note 
is, “‘payable on or before’’ a certain date, the creditor cannot 
compel payment before that date (if the interest is kept up); but 
the debtor if so disposed can pay at any time and the creditor 
mut accept it, 
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A debtor cannot compel his creditor to accept payment before 
it is due, because he has a right to have his money remain on 
interest according to agreement. 

Whenever payment is made upon a note or bond or mortgage 
it should be carefully indorsed upon the instrument. 

Tendering Payment.—If the full amount due on a mortgage is 
tendered to the creditor it stops the interest and releases the 
lien on the mcrtgage, but the debt remains. The creditor has 
after that only the individual responsibility of the debtor te 
secure his claim. This rule is applicable to mortgages on rea) 
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‘and personal property, as also to all liens for personal labor and 
chattels. 

Foreclosure.—If the mortgagor fails to meet ‘the conditions of 
the mortgage then the mortgagee may foreclose. The method. 
of foreclosure differs in the several states. In some the statutes 
prescribe a short, summary method; in others an action of court 
is necessary; in still others either method is legal. 


HOW TO FORECLOSE A MORTGAGE 


The methods of foreclosing vary in different States, but the 
following general steps are common in all: 

1. Application toa Court of Chancery for authority to fore- 
close. 

3. Hearing the parties by the Court. 
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8. Referring the case to a Master in Chancery 
4 Advertising the property. 

5. Selling it to the highest bidder at auction 
6. Deeding it to the purchaser. 


7%. Paying over any surplus fund remaining from the sale te 
the mortgagor. 

Since the interests involved in giving and taking a mortgage 
on real estate are of such great importance that a mistake in 
executing it or in complying with its conditions may subject 
the interested parties to much trouble and heavy losses, the 
mortgage, bond and note should be drawn up with the utmost 
care and the conditions laid down strictly and promptly com: 
plied with 


Promissory Note Secured by Mortgage 


$3,000. New York, March 15, 1911. 
One year after date I promise to pay to Robert Hartless Three Thousand 
Dollars at the First National Bank of New York City, with interest at the 
rate of seven per cent per annum, making such sale, on demand, to the party 
for value received. 
This note is secured by a mortgage of even date herewith on certain rea) 
state (describe the premises). 


Signed Juxivus HAWTHORNE 


Real Bstate Mortgage to Secure Payment of Above Note 


This Indenture, made this 15th day of March, in the year one thousand! 
nine hundred and eleven, between Julius Hawthorne, of the City, County, and 
State of New York, and Margaret, his wife, parties of the first part, and 
Robert Hartless, of the City of Chicago, County of Cook, and State of Illinois, 
party of the second part, 

Wiinesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 
of the sum of Tnree Thousand Dollars, does grant, bargain, sell, and convey 
unto the said party of the second part and to his heirs and assigns all, (give a 
complete description of the premises mortgaged), together with all the heredita- 
ents and appurtenances thereto belonging or in anywise appertaining. 

This conveyance is intended as a, mortgage to secure the payment of the 
above note according to the condition of the same, and these presents shall 
be void if such payment be made. 

But in case default shall be made in the payment of the principal or interes> 
as above provided, then the party of the second part, his executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns, are hereby empowered to sell the premises above 
described, with all and every of the appurtenances or any part thereof, 
in the manner prescribed by law, and out of the money arising from such 
sale to retain the said principal and interest, together with the costs and 
charges of making such sale, and the surplus if any there be shall be paid 
by the party making such sale, on demand, to the party of the first part, his 
ineirs or assigns, etc. 
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In witness whereof said party of the first part hereunto set their 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
JuLius HAWTHORNE, [SEAL] . 
MARGARET HAWTHORNE. [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 
WALTER May, 
HARVEY JONES. 


Mortgage—Short Form 


The Mortgagor, George E. Arnold and Charlotte Arnold, his wife, 
of the town of Wooster, in the County of Wayne and State of Ohio, 
Mortgage and Warrant to John Randolph, of the same place, to se- 
cure the payment of a certain promissory note for the sum of One 
Thousand Dollars, payable to the order of the said John Randolph in 
two years from the date thereof, with interest at the rate of six per 
cent per annum, payable semi-annually, the following described Real 
Estate: Lots number one (1), two (2), and three (3) in Block 
No. fifteen (15) of Carter’s Addition to the Town of Wooster, in the 
County of Wayne and State of Ohio, hereby releasing and waiving 
all rights under and by virtue of the Homestead Exemption Laws of 
this State. 

Dated this 4th day of May, A. D. 1911. 

GrorGp H. ARNOLD, [SEAL] 
CHARLOTTE ARNOLD, [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of ; 
ARTHUR B. LOWE, 
Harry N. STEVENS. 


Release and Satisfaction of Mortgage 

Know all Men by These Presents, That the debt secured by mort- 
gage upon the following described property, situated in 4 
in County, in the State of , to-wit: (describing it), wherein 
Chas. Anderson is grantor and Fred Johnson is grantee, and dated 
5» a of which is in volume , page , in the 
office of the (register or recorder) of deeds of County, i. 
has been fully satisfied, in consideration of which said mortgage i 
hereby released. FRED JOHNSON. 


Witness: . 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


A Chattel Mortgage is a mortgage on personal property. 
Persons sometimes desire to use their personal property as 
security and yet retain possession of it, as, for instance, fur- 
niture, machinery, tools, a library, etc. This can be done by 
giving a chattel mortgage, which is really a conditional sale 
of the property, to the creditor, whose the property becomes 
if the debt is not paid when due. 
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Rules Governing Chattel Mortgages 


1. A chattel mortgage must, in some of the States, be 
acknowledged before a justice of the peace or before the county 
judge. 

: 2. Tt runs out in two years or such other time as prescribed by 
the State statute. 

8. No seal is necessary, though commonly used, in a chattel 
mortgage. 

4, A person cannot mortgage property which he does not own. 
Hence a chattel mortgage made by a merchant upon all goods 
which he may hereafter purchase is of no effect. 

5. If the mortgagor retains possession, the instrument is of no 
avail as against third parties unless recorded in accordance with 
the law of the State where it is made. 

6. The property must be takon possession of by the mortgagor 
when the mortgage matures, or other creditors can claim the 
property. 

%. If the debt is not paid when due the property becomes the 
creditor’s and the debtor is entitled to no surplus. 

8. It isa criminal offense for the mortgagor to sell the prop- 
erty covered by a chattel mortgage. 

9. Mortgages of personal property should have a clause pro- 
viding for the equity of redemption. 

10. A mortgagee may sell or transfer his mortgage to another, 
but the purchaser cannot sell the property until the mortgage 
matures. 


Chattel Mortgage, with Power of Sale 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, John F. Thomas, of the City of 
Wilmington, State of Delaware, im consideration of five hundred dollars to 
me paid by Henry A. Da-is, of the city and State aforesaid, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, bargain, and sell unto the said 
Henry A. Davis, and his assigns, forever, the following goods and chattels, ta 
wit: 

(Here insert an accurate list of the articles mortgaged, giving a full descrip: 
tion of each.] 

To Have and To Hold, All and singular the said goods and chattels unto 
the mortgagee herein, and his assigns, to their sole use and behoof forever. 
And the mortgagor herein, for himself and for his heirs, executors, and admin 
istrators, does hereby covenant to and with the saidfmortgagee and his ass‘ens, 
the said mortgagor is lawfully possessed of the said goods and chattels, as 
of his own property; that the same are free from all incumbrances, and that 
he will warrant and defend the same to him, the said mortgagee and hig 
assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of all persons. 

Provided, Nevertheless, That if the said mortgagor shall pay to the 
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mortgagee. on the tenth day of May, in the year 1911, the sum of five hundred 
dollars. then this mortgage is to he void, otherwise to remain in full force ané) 
effect. 

And Provided Further, That until default be made by the said mortgagos 
im the performance of the condition aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful for 
inim to retain the possession of the said goods and chattels, and to use andl 
enjoy the same; but if the same or any part thereof shall be attached or 
tlaimed by any other person or persons at any time before payment, or the 
said mortgagor, or any person or persons whatever, upon any pretense, shall 
attempt to carry of, conceal, make way with, sell, or in any manner dispose 
of the same or any part thereof, without the authority and permission of the 
gaid mortgagee or his executors, administrators, or assigns, in writing ex- 
pressed, then it shall and may be lawful for the said mortgagee, with or 
without assistance, or his agent or attorney, or his executors, administrators, 
@F assigns, to take possession of said goods and chattels, by entering upon 
any premises wherever the same may be, whether in this county or State, or 
elsewhere, to and for the use of said mortgagee or his assigns. And if the 
Moneys hereby secured. or the matters to be done or performed, as above 
specified, are not duly paid, done, or performed at the time and according to 
the conditions above set forth, then the said mortgagee, or his attorney or 
agent, or his executors, administrators, or assigns, may by virtue hereof, and 
without any suit or process, immediately enter and take possession of said 
goods and chattels, and sell and dispose of the same at public or private sale, 
and after satisfying the amount due, and all expenses, the surplus, if any 
remain, shall be paid over to said mortgagor or his assigns. The exhibition 
of this mortgage shall be sufficient proof that any person claiming to act for 
the mortgagee is duly made, constituted, and appointed agent and attorney 
to do whatever is above authorized. 

In Witness Whereof, The said mortgagor has hereunto set his hand and! 
seal this tenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred! 
and eleven, 

JouHN F. THomas. {sHaxj 
Sealed and delivered 
in presence of 
WILLIAM WISE, 
Harrison Woon, 
STaTe oF DELAWARE, 


Sussex County. 
This mortgage was acknowledged before me by J. F. Thomas, this tenth. 


day of May. A, D. 1912 


$8. 


ANDREW WHITH, 
Justice of the Peacs. 
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NATURALIZATION 


All foreigners not born within the jurisdiction of the United 
States are regarded as aliens until they are naturalized. 

An alien has not the right to vote at elections of officers of 
the government, State, county, city or town; neither can he 
hold a public office nor serve on a jury before having declared 
his intention of becoming a citizen. 

Rights of Aliens.An alien who is eligible to citizenship is en- 
titled to all the privileges of a citizen, except political rights. He 
can buy and sell real estate and personal property, make con- 
tracts and sue and be sued; he is entitled to the fulljprotection of 
the government in his person and his property. 


HOW TO BECOME NATURALIZED 


1. Declaration of Intention.—_Two years before he can be 
admitted as a citizen an alien must declare his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States before a federal court, or 
some local court of record, or the clerk of either of such courts. 


At the end of the two years he may be admitted to citizenship 
provided he has lived in the U. S. for five years. 
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Citizenship of Women.—The naturalization laws apply to 
Women as well as men. A woman does not become a citizen by 
reason of her marriage, but may herself be naturalized, if eligible. 


Must Speak English—Before he can be naturalized an alien 
must be able to speak English. 


2. Naturalization Completed—Two years after filing his 
declaration of intention, having been a resident of the United 
States for five years, he again appears in court, giving written 
proof that he has been long enough in the United States to be- 
come a citizen, and makes oath of his allegiance as a citizen, ac- 
companied by the oath of a witness, giving proof of his residence 
and moral character. 


3. Titled Aliens.—Any alien who has borne a hereditary title 
or been a member of an order of nobility must renounce such 
title or position expressly before becoming naturalized. 


No alien may become naturalized, if physically capable, who 
does not speak the English language. 


4, Minor Resident Aliens.—A person having arrived in the 
United States under the age of eighteen years, after reaching 
that age, and at least two years before his admission, may file 
his declaration of intention, and then if he has resided in the 
United States for five years, including his minority, he may be 
admitted to citizenship. 

5. Widow and Children of Declarant.—If an alien should die 
after he has legally filed his declaration and taken the necessary 
oath of affirmation, but before he is actually naturalized, then 
his widow and children are entitled to all the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizen, on taking the required oaths or affirmation 
which would have been required of him. 


6. Children of Naturalized Persons.—Children of naturalized 
persons, if under twenty-one years of age at the time of the 
naturalization of their parents and residing in the United States, 
are considered as citizens thereof; and the children of citizens 
of the United States, though born in a foreign country, are 
citizens of the United States. 

7. Certificate of Naturalization.—A person who has been nat- 
uralized according to law is entitled to a certificate which is 
issued under the hand of the clerk and the seal of the court. Such 
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certificate may in certain circumstances be of much importance 
to a naturalized person and should be obtained and preserved. 

Eligibility—Any free white alien or any alien of African 
nativity or descent is eligible. Anarchists, Chinese and polyga- 
mists prohibited. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE. 

Naturalization, or citizenship, is governed by national law, 
which provides that no alien shall be naturalized until after 
five years’ residence. 

Suffrage, or the right to vote, is governed by the laws of the 
different States. 

A Naturalized Citizen is not entitled to vote unless the law of 
the State where naturalized confers the privilege upon him, 
and in many States an alien may vote six months after land- 
ing, if he has declared his intention, under the laws of the 
United States, to become a citizen. 

Inhabitants of Insular Possessions.—By the act of 1900 cre- 
ating Hawaii a territory the inhabitants were declared to be 
citizens of the United States. The inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico are entitled to full protection under the 
constitution, but not to the privileges of United States citizen- 
ship until Congress so decrees, by admitting the countries as 
States or organizing them as territories. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING. 


In most of the States the right to vote at general elections is 
restricted to males of twenty-one years of age and upward. 

Women are entitled to vote at all elections, the same as men, 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois (for statutory 
officers and presidential electors only), Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, and at school 
elections in Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

In New York women otherwise qualified, but for sex, vote at 
village elections and town meetings to raise money by tax or 
assessment if they own property in the village or town. 

Persons Unable to Read cannot vote in Connecticut. In 
California a person unable to read the constitution in English 
and to write his name cannot vote. In Massachusetts in order to 
vote a person must be able to both read and write. In Missis- 
sippi a voter must read or understand the Constitution. 

In all the States persons convicted of felony, and in most of the 
States paupers, idiots and lunatics are excluded from suffrage. 

Illiterate Aliens Excluded from the United States. By Act 
of Congress passed over the President’s veto February 5, 1917, 
all aliens over 16 years of age physically capable of reading 
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who cannot read the English language or some other lan- 
guage or dialect are excluded from immigration into the 
United States. Any admissible alien, however, or any citizen 
of the United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, mother, grand- 
mother, or unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise ad- 
missible, regardless of whether such relatives can read. 


Naturalization Papers—Declaration of Intention. 
{Invalid for all purposes seven years after the date hereof.) 


canes tee 


do declare on oath (or afiirm) that my personal description is: 
Color & » complection.......... , height... , weight.......... , color of 
Hairs 2222 , color of eyes............ , other visible distinctive marks 
2 ae eo: vel was: Domine Se Othe tee day of 
eet oe , Anno Domini............ , lL now reside at....200 a, 2 
migrated to the United States of America from................ on the 
Wessels 2 oS ; my last foreign residence was.................... - Itis 


[L. S.] 


"(Official character of attestor) 
Certificate of Naturalization 


Petition, volume........ page........ 
Stub, volume........ page........ 

(Signature of holder) cence echelicstenesenee se 
Description of holder: Age........ , height........ , color........ , complece 
tin... , color of eyes.......... color of hair.......... , Visible distinguish- 
ing markzs........ Name, age, and place of residence of wife.............. se 
Names, ages, and places of residence of minor children........ Stone 


Be it remembered, that at a........ term of the........ court of........, 
held at........ FOU tie day ot)... ,in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and.......... .-, who previous to his (or her) naturaliza- 
tion was a citizen (or subject) of........ , at present residing at num- 
Der street, city ie COWIE) jini ce State (or Territory or 
_ District), having applied to be admitted a citizen of the United 
States of America pursuant to law, and the court having found 
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that the petitioner had resided continuously within the United 
States for at least five years and in this state for one year im- 
mediately preceding the date of the hearing of his (or her) pe- 
tition, and that said petitioner intends to reside permanently 
in the United States, had in all respects complied with the law 
in relation thereto, and that ..he was entitled to be so ad- 
mitted, it was thereupon ordered by the said court that ..he 
be admitted as a citizen of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof the seal of said court is hereunto 
affixed on the ....day of...., in the year of our Lord nineteer 
hundred and....and of our independence the .... 

Ope iy \ratee ats pie Seer se MIG ee NOC AST Oo noon 

(Official character of attestor) 


The Registration of Voters is required in the states of Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois (in Cook County, if unregistered, voter 
cannot swear in his vote), Indiana, Iowa (in cities of 3,500 or 
over), Kansas (in cities of the first and second class), Ken- 
tucky (in corporated towns and cities), Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri (in cities of 25,000 or over), Montana (in cities of 
over 7,000), Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota (in towns of 
800 or over), Ohio (in cities of over 14,000), Oklahoma (ik 
cities of over 2,500), Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Rhode Island (by non-taxpayers), Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

In Pennsylvania voters are registered by the assessors. 

Registration is not required in Arkansas or Texas. 


OFFICIAL POSITIONS UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


The Civil Service Act, as it is commonly called, or the “Act 
to Regulate and Improve the Civil Service of the United 
States,” as it is officially designated, was passed in Jan- 
uary, 1883. Jt provides for the appointment of thr 
commissioners, a chief examiner, a secretary, and oth 
employees, and makes it the duty of the commissiong | 
to aid the President in preparing rules for carrying the 
new act into effect, to make regulations to govern all 
examinations held under the provisions of the act and to 
make investigations and report upon all matters touching 
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the enforcement and effect of the rules and regulations. The 
address of the commissioner is Washington, D. C. 

Number of positions.—There are over 335,000 positions in the 
executive civil service, about half of which are subject to com- 
petitive examination. 

Qualifications of Applicants.— Applicants for examination must 
be citizens of the United States, and of the proper age. No 
person using intoxicating liquors to excess may be appointed. 
No discrimination is made on account of sex, color, or political 
or religious opinions. The limitations of age vary with the 
different services, but do not apply to any person honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service of the United States 
by reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness 
incurred in the line of duty. 

How Application must be Made.—Persons seeking to be exam- 
ined must file an application blank. The blank for the depart- 
mental service at Washington, railway mail service, the Indian 
school service, and the government printing service should be 
requested directly of the civil service commission at Washing- 
ton. The blank for the customs, postal, or internal revenue 
service must be requested in writing of the civil service board 
of examiners at the office where service is sought. These papers 
should be returned to the officers from whom they emanated. 

Examinations are open to all persons qualified in respect to 
age. citizenship, legal residence, character, and health. More 
than one thousand local boards of examiners, designated by the 
cominission, conduct examinations, make certification of 
eligibles, and perform such other work as may be assigned to 
them, at postoffices, custom houses, mints, and other local gov- 
ernment institutions. 

Register of Eligibles.—The name of each person obtaining a 
grade of 70 on the basis of 100 is entered in the order of his 
rating on the register of eligibles, with the names of those 
entitled to military or naval preference under Section 1,754, 
8. S., ahead of all others. 

Appointments.—In case of a vacancy not filled ‘by promotion, 
reduction, transfer, or reinstatement, the highest three of the 
sex called for on the appropriate register are certified for 
appointment, the apportionment being considered in appoint- 
ments at Washington. In the absence of eligibles, or when the 
work is of short duration, temporary appointments, without 
sxamination, are permitted. The number of women applying for 
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clerical places is greatly in excess of the calls of appointing officers. 
The positions to which the largest numbers of them are appointed 
are those of assistant microscopist in the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at the various stock-yards throughout the 
country, and teachers, matrons, seamstresses, etc., in the Indian 
service. A few receive appointments as stenographers and type- 
writers in the departmental service, and a few are appointed to 
technical and professional places. 

Preference Claimants.—Persons who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States, and were discharged by 
reason of disabilities resulting from wounds or sickness incurred 
in the line of duty, are, under the civil service rules, given cer- 
tain preferences. They are released from all maximum age 
limitations, are eligible for appointment at a grade of 65, while 
all others are obliged to obtain a grade of 70, and are certified 
to appointing officers before all others. Subject to the other 
conditions of the rules, a veteran of the rebellion or of the war 
with Spain, or the widow of any such person, or any army 
nurse of either war, may be reinstated without regard to the 
length of time he or she has been separated from the service. 

Dismissals and Removals.—The civil service rules provide 
that no person in the executive civil service shall dismiss, or 
cause to be dismissed, or make any attempt to procure the dis- 
missal of or in any manner change the official rank or compen- 
sation of any other person therein, because of his political or 
religious opinions or affiliations; that no removal shall be made 

from any position subject to competitive examination except 
- for just cause and upon written charges filed with the head of 
the department or other appointing officer, and of which the 
accused shall have full notice and an opportunity to make de- 
fense; and that no person in the executive civil service shall 
use his official authority or official influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or controlling the result thereof. 
Such rules also provide that any person in the executive civil 
service who shall wilfully violate any provision of the civil 
service act or rules shall be dismissed from office. 

Political Assessments.—The civil service act contains pro- 
visions forbidding any person in the service of the United States 
from levying upon or collecting from persons in the executive 
civil service contributions to be devoted to political objects, the 
collection of such contributions by any person in any public 
building of the United States, or discrimination against persons 
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who do not make such contributions or render political service. 
- A violation of any of the provisions concerning political assess- 
ments, or their collection in a public building of the United 
States, is declared to be a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three years, or by such fine and imprisonment 
both in the diseretion of the court. The act also declares that 
when rules to carry its provisions into effect shall have been 
promulated, ‘‘it shall be the duty of all officers of the United 
States in the departments and offices to which any such rules 
may relate, to aid, in all proper ways, in carrying said rules, and 
any modifications thereof, into effect.’? 

Publications of the Commission.—Among the publications of 
the commission for free distribution are the following: 

Manual of Examinations, giving places and dates of examina- 
tions, rules by which papers are rated, descriptions of examinz- 
tions, specimen questions, and general information. 

The Civil Service Act, Rules and Regulations. 

The Annual Reports of the Commission, showing its work. 
These annual reports, of which nineteen have been issued, may 
be consulted at public libraries. 


PARTNERSHIP 


A partnership exists when two or more persons combine their 
property, their labor, their skill, or all of these in business, to 
share the gains and losses in certain proportions. 

The Firm is the name, style or title under which the partners 
do business, and also means the partners themselves, taken col- 
lectively. The firm name should be set forth in the articles. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF PARTNERSHIPS 


A General Partnership is constituted between individuals if 
they agree to enter into a general or particular business, to share 
the profits and losses together without fixing any limitations or 
conditions. 

A Special or Limited Partnership is an agreement entered into 
to allow a special partner, whose name does not appear in that 
of the firm, to put in a limited amount of capital and to receive 
a corresponding share of the profits, and be held correspondingly 
responsible for the contracts of the firm. 

Such partnerships were unknown to the common law, and 
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the limitation of Uability is secured in this country only by 
strict compliance with the particular requirements of the 
statutes of the several States on the subject. 

The statutes generally require such a partnership to be 
defined in a certificate, acknowledged like a deed, which must 
set forth the firm name, nature of business, names of general 
and special partners, distinguished as such, and the amount 
which each special partner contributes. 

An Ostensible Partner is one who is known as such to the world. 

A Secret Partner is one who is not openly or generally so 
declared. He is not liable for debts contracted after his re- 
tirement, although he has given no notice of the same. 

A Dormant or Silent Partner is one who takes no part in the 
transaction or control of the business, but shares in the profits 
and losses according to certain agreements. 

A Nominal Partner is held out to the world as such without 
actually participating in the profits and losses of the business. 


HOW PARTNERSHIPS ARE FORMED 

All persons who are legally competent to do business for 
themselves may enter into partnership. 

A partnership may be formed by a mere verbal agreement and 
stand in law, but a written agreement is the only safe one, and 
he who neglects it will doubtless have reason to regret it later. 

The parties may agree as they please as to sharing profits or 
losses, but in the absence of writing to prove the contrary the 
law will assume that partners share profits and losses equally. 

The articles of agreement should be drawn up with special 
care in writing the details of conditions, liabilities and propor- 
tionate share of profits or loss fully stated. 

How Soon a Partnership Is in Forece.—It is presumed that a 
partnership commenced at the time the articles of copartner- 
ship are drawn unless otherwise stated. 

Use of Name in Partnership.—When a partner withdraws 
from a firm, but allows his name to be used as before, or if one 
lends his name to a firm, in either case he is held responsible 
to third persons as a partner, 

Suing Partners.—It is generally supposed that one partner 
cannot sue another. This is not wholly true. A partner can sue 
for a balance due him after settlement of general accounts or 
for a balance due him on some specific account. It is, how- 
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ever, best to appeal to a court of equity, for that court can do 
for partnership what the law cannot do. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


A partnership may be dissolved by mutual consent, by expira- 
tion of predetermined time, by death of one of the partners, by 
insanity, by the bankruptey of either partner, or by the court 
for any good cause, such as dishonesty of one partner against 
the rest, or incapacity caused by habitual drunkenness or con- 
viction of any crime. 

A partner may withdraw at any time if no time for the con- 
tinuation of the partnership is mentioned in the articles of 
agreement, but he must give due notice of his intention to the 
other partners. 

If the time for the continuance of the partnership is men- 
tioned, a partner can nevertheless withdraw at any time, but he 
is responsible to the firm for damages caused by the breach of 
his promise. 

If a partner dies the surviving partners alone have the right 
to settle up the business. To his heirs and legal representatives 
they need only to render an account of the business. 

Notice to be Given.—Upon the dissolution of a partnership by 
mutual consent it should be endorsed on the articles of copart- 
nership and a notice given in some prominent newspaper. Special 
notice should also be sent to each one of the creditors of the firm. 

Authority of Partners.—As a general rule the whole firm and 
each member of it is bound by the acts and contracts of one 
partner, because in the eye of the law the act or contract of one 
is regarded as the act of all. Hach is regarded as the agent of 
all without any express authority being given. Thus, loans, 
purchases, sales, assignments, pledges, or mortgages effected by 
one partner on the partnership account, and with good faith in 
the third party, are binding on all the firm. 

So is also release by one a release; notice to one is notice to 
all; demand of one is demand of all. In matters, however, not 
connected with the partnership, but intended for his own per- 
sonal interests, the firm is not bound. 

Liability of the Several Partners.—For the payment of part- 
nership debts the property of the firm, both real and personal as 
also that of each individual partner, is held responsible for 

-amount of the unpaid partnership debt. 
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Partners in order to bind all must act in unison; two members 
of a firm cannot conclusively bind a third. If one of my part- . 
ners were about making a trade with A, of which I do not 
approve, and I thus express my dissent to A the trade if con- 
summated will not bind me, provided I give notice in time to 
prevent A from entering ignorantly into it. 

Individual Debts of Partners——If a partner has individual 
debts, then his interest in the firm is held responsible for them, 
after the debts of the firm have been paid. The liabilities of the 

firm, however, always have the first claim upon its own property. 

Liabilities of a New Partner.—A new partner is not respon- 
sible for debts of the firm contracted by the same previous to his 
admission. 

Selling of a Partner’s Interest.—No partner can sell his inter- 
est to an outside party, in order to have him take his place, with- 
out the consent of the other partner. 

Authority of Partners after the Partnership is Dissolved.— 
‘After dissolution each partner has the right to settle up the 
business, unless the partners agree otherwise and give due notice 
thereof. He can, however, create no new obligations, but only 
settle up the old ones. The statute law of the State should be 
carefully complied with in this respect. 

The following forms will serve as models for drawing up 
articles of copartunership. 


Articles of Copartnership 


Articles of Agreement made and concluded this first day of January, 
in the year A, D. one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, between 
Henry R. Raymer, of the first part, and Charles B. Werner, of the second 
part, both of the City of Cincinnati, County of Hamilton, Stat of Ohio. 

The said parties have agreed to associate themselves as copartners for 
the purpose of carrying on the General Dry Goods Business at No. 450 
Cleveland Avenue, in the City of Cincinnati. 

1. The name, title, and style of such partnership shall be Raymer & 
Werner and it shall continue three years from date hereof, except in case 
of the death of either of the said partners within the said term. 

2. That the said Henry Raymer contribute Six Thousand Dollars ($6,000) 
and the said Chas. Werner Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000). 

3. All the net profits arising out of the business shall be divided in the 
following proportions: Three-fourths to the said Raymer and one-fourth to 
the said Werner. 

4, That books of account shall be kept, in which shall be entered a full 
and exact account of all purchases, sales, transactions, and accounts of said 
firm, and which shall always be open to the inspection of both parties and 
their legal representatives respectively. 
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5. That the said Henry Rayner shall have exclusive charge of all the 
buying for the firm. 

6. Each partner shall devote all his time to the said business and will 
use his best efforts to make the business successful and promote the interests 
of the firm in every way. 

7. Neither party shall assume any obligation or liability in the name of 
the firm for the accommodation ‘of any other person cr persons whatsoever 
without the consent of the other party; nor shall either party lend any of the 
funds of the firm without the consent of the other partner. 

And it is further agreed that if either party violates any of the aforesaid 
articles of agreement the other shall have the right to dissolve this copartner- 
ship immediately upon becoming informed of such violation. 

In Witness Whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals the day 
and year above written. 

Henry R. RayMeEr, [SEAL] 
CHARLES B. WERNER. [SEAL] 


Executed and ended 
in the presence of 


H. R. Burrows, 
B. M. MILier. 


Articles of Limited Partnership 


Articles of Partnership agreed upon this day of May, A. D. 1923, 
between Henry R. Raymer of the first part, and Charles B. Werner, of the 
second part. 

The parties hereto agree to form a limited partnership, under the naw 
providing for limited partnerships, under the style of Henry R. Raymer, as 
retail dealers in dry goods, to be conducted in the City of Cincinnati, County 
of Hamilton, State of Ohio, to commence this day and continue three years. 

Henry R. Raymer is to be the general partner, and contribute to the 
capital $4,000. He is to have charge and management of the business and 
devote his time and attention to it, and use his best exertions to make it 


profitable. He is to keep correct and proper books of account, in a proper 
manner, to show all the partnership transactions, which are to be open for 


examination to said Werner at all times, and shall communicate to said 
Werner, from time to time, all information that he may desire as regards the 
business. 

Charles B. Werner is to be the special partner, and, at the time of 
executing these articles, has contributed to the capital eight thousand dollars 
($8,000) in cash to the common stock. 

From the profits, if any, each partner is to receive the interest upon his 
contribution to the capital, and the residue of the profit is to be divided 
between them. An accounting is to be had once in six months, the profits 
and losses ascertained, and the losses, if any, are to be borne by the partners 
in proportion to their respective contributions to the capital. 

Henry R. Raymer, [spa] 
CHARLES B, WERNER [SEAL] 


Executed and gclivere 
in the presence of 


H. R. Burrows, 
B, M. MiL.er, 
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Certificate of Limited Partnership 


This is to Certify, That the undersigned have, pursuant to the 
provisions of the statutes of the State of Ohio, formed a limited 
partnership under the firm name of Henry R. Raymer, that the gen- 
eral nature of the business to be transacted is that of retail dealers 
in dry goods; that it is to be conducted in the City of Cincinnati; 
that Henry R. Raymer is the general partner and Charles B. Werner 
the special partner; that the said Charles B. Werner has contributed 
the sum of eight thousand dollars as capital toward the common 
stock; and that said partnership is to begin on the first day of May, 
A. D. 19—, and is to terminate on the first day of May, A. D. 19—. 

Dated this first day of May, 19—. 


Henry R. RAYMER, 
CHARLES B. WERNER. 
CITY OF Rene oe 
Hamilton County. ; 

On the first day of May, 19—, before me came Henry R. Raymer 
and Charles B. Werner, to me known to be the individuals described 
in and who executed the above certificate, and they severally ac 
knowledged that they executed the same. 


WILLIAM LORRIMER, 
[SEAL] Notary Public. 


Dissolution of Partnership 


We the undersigned do mutually agree that the within mentioned 
partnership be and the same is hereby dissolved, except for the pur- 
pose of the final liquidation and settlement of the business thereof, 
and upon such settlement wholly to cease and terminate. 


In witness whereof, we hereunto set our hands and seals this 
first day of January, 19—. 
Henry R. RAYMER, [SEAL] 
Cuas. B. WERNER. [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 
FRED PonrTsER, 
ALLEN MOoORTEN. 


Notice of Dissolution 


Notice is hereby given that the partnership heretofore existing 
between Henry R. Raymer and Chas B. Werner, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the firm name of Raymer & Werner, is this first day of Janu- 
ary, 19—, dissolved by mutual consent. 


Henry R. RayYMER, 
CHAs. B. WERNER. 
The business will be continued at Cincinnati by Henry R. Ray- 


mer, who is authorized to settle the affairs of the said firm. 
Cincinnati, January 1, 19—. 
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PASSPORTS 


A passport is a written permit to citizens of this country to 
travel unmolested in any foreign country. It recommends them 
to the protection of foreign governments where they may visit. 

The Secretary of State of the United States, at Washington, is 
alone properly authorized to issue passports in the United States; 
citizens abroad must apply for them through the nearest diplo- 
matic or consular officer to the Secretary of State. 

Application for a passport by a person in one of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States should be made to the chief executive 
of such possession. 

None but citizens of the United States can receive passports. 
The charge is $10.00. 

Blank forms of application will be furnished by the Depart- 
ment of State to persons desiring passports. 

Passports may be issued by collectors of customs to United 
States vessels visiting foreign ports, and the master of a ship who 
sails without one to a foreign port makes himself liable to pun- 
ishment. 

The name, age and residence of the applicant, with a descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance, are entered in it, to properly 
identify him. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS AND 
COPYRIGHTS 


PATENTS 


A patent is 2 written instrument issued by the national gov- 
ernment, giving the inventor the exclusive right to use, manu- 
facture and sell his invention or improvement for a given term 
of years within the United States. 

Without such a patent on his part any one else can use or 
sell anything he has invented. A patent secures to him the 
exclusive right. 

A patent lasts for seventeen years; after that any one can 
make, use or sell the thing patented. 


The patent is designed to encourage and protect inventions. 
How Obtained.—To obtain a patent, application must be made 


to the Commissioner of Patents, accompanied by carefully 
prepared papers and drawings, describing the invention. These 
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are examined by the government officers to see whether the case 
is a proper one for a patent, and if it is, the patent (also called letters 
patent) is signed and sent to the inventor, Foreigners may also 
obtain patents as well as citizens of the United States. 


A complete application comprises the petition, specification, oath, 
and drawings and the model of specimen when required. 


The Specifications.—In framing the specification it is well to 
pursue the following order: 


1. Preamble giving the name and residence of the applicant 
and the title of the invention. 


2. General statement of the object and nature of the invention. 


3. Brief description of the drawings, showing what each view 
represents, unless no drawing is practicable. 


4. Detailed description, explaining fully the alleged invention 
and the manner of constructing practicing, operating and using it. 


5. Claim or claims. 
6. Signature of inventor. 
7. Signatures of witnesses. 


The Oath.—The applicant, if the inventor, must make oath 
that he believes himself to be the first and original discoverer or 
inventor of the art, machine, manufacture, composition or im- 
provement for which he desires a patent; and that to his best 
knowledge and belief the same was never before known or used. 


Drawings.—The applicant for a patent must furnish a drawing 
of his invention where the nature of the case admits of it. Draw- 
ings must be made upon pure white bristol board. The size of the 
sheet must be exactly ten by fifteen inches, leaving a margin of 
one inch all around the drawing. 


All drawings must be made with a pen and with India ink. 


The inventor’s signature must be placed at the lower right-hand 
corner of the sheet and those of the witnesses at thé lower left-hand 
corner. 


Drawings should be rolled, not folded. 
Models must clearly exhibit every feature of the machine which 


forms the subject of the claim, but no other matter except for illus- 
tration. 


A working model is best where it can be furnished. 


Amendments.—The applicant has a right to amend before or 
after the first rejection, and he may amend as often as the ex- 
amining officers present any new references or reasons for rejection. 
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In ease an applicant does not prosecute his application for two 
years after the date when the last official notice was made to 
him, it will be held that the application has been abandoned. 

Extensions.—Patents since March 2, 1861, cannot be extended 
except by Congress. 

Assignments.—Every patent or any interest therein shall be 
assignable in law by an instrument in writing. The patentee 
or his assigns may also grant and convey in like manner an ex- 
clusive right under his patent for the whole or any specified part 
of the United States. 

Mark.—Every patented article, before it is sold, must be 
marked patented, so as to give notice to every one that it is 
patented. 

Infringement is the making, using or selling the patented 
article without the permission of the owner of the patent. Its 
consequences are twofold: (1) The infringer must pay to the 
owner of the patent whatever damages the latter suffers through 
the infringement, equivalent usually to the profits which the 
infringer has made; (2) the court will compel the infringer to 
stop. By these two methods the exclusive right is enforced. 


Fees Required by Law 


1. Application.—On filing each original application for a pat- 
ent except in design cases, fifteen dollars. 

2. Original Patent.—On issuing each original patent, except 
in design cases, twenty dollars. 

3. In Design Cases.—For three years and six months, ten dol- 
lars; for seven years, fifteen dollars; for fourteen years, thirty 
dollars. 

4, Caveat.—Law permitting filing of caveats repealed. 

5. Re-Issue of Patents.—On every application for the reissue 
of a patent, thirty dollars. 

6. Disclaimer.—On filing each disclaimer, ten dollars. 

7. Extension of Patent.—On every application for the exten- 
sion of a patent, fifty dollars. 

8. Grant of Extension.—On the granting of every extension 
of a patent, fifty dollars. 

9. First Appeal—On an appeal for the first time from the 
primary examiners to the examiner-in-chief, ten dollars. 

10. Every Appeal.—On every appeal from the examiner-in- 
chief to the commissioner, twenty dollars. 

11. Certified Copies of Patents.—For certified copies of patents, 
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and other papers, including certified printed copies, ten 
cents per hundred words. 

12. Recording.—For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, power of attorney, or other paper, of three hundred 
words or under, one dollar; of over three hundred and under 
one thousand words, two dollars; of over one thousand words, 
three dollars. 

18. Copies of Drawing.—For copies of drawings, the rea- 
sonable cost of making them. 

14. Full Information.—These fees may be paid to the 
Commissioner of Patents, or to the Treasurer or any of the 
assistant treasurers of the United States. If you desire to 
secure a patent write to the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and you will receive all the necessary papers, 
blanks, and complete instructions and directions. 


CAVEATS 


There is now no provision in the patent laws permitting the filing 
of a caveat or notice of an inventor’s claims to prevent the granting 
ef a proposed patent to another for the same invention, it having 
been repealed by an act passed July 1, 1910. The old law provided 
substantially as follows: 

Any person who has made a new invention or discovery, and 
desires further time to mature the same, may, on payment of 
_a fee of ten dollars, file in the patent office a caveat setting 

forth the object and the distinguishing characteristics of the 

invention, and praying protection of his right until he shall 
have matured his invention. Such caveat shall be filed in the 
confidential archives of the office and preserved in secrecy, and 
shall be operative for the term of one year from the filing 
thereof. The caveat may be renewed, on request in writing, 
by the payment of a second fee of ten dollars, and it will con- 
tinue in force for one year from the payment of such second 
fee. 

The caveat must comprise a specification, oath, and when the 
nature of the case admits of it, a drawing, and, like the appli- 
cation, must be limited to a single invention or improvement. 


TRADE MARKS 


A trade mark is a mark, emblem or symbol which a mer- 
chant or manufacturer uses to denote his own goods. It is 
usually attached to them and may be in the form of letters, 
words or ornamental designs. 
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The Right Acquired in a trade mark is the exclusive right 
to use it, or, in other words, the right to keep others from 
using that trade mark. 


The right may be acquired by a citizen or a foreigner and 
lasts for twenty years, and then the registration must be 
renewed. 


Acquiring a Trade Mark.—Copyrights cannot be granted 
upon trade marks intended to be used for any articles of 
manufacture. 

If protection for such trade marxs is desired, application 
must be made to the patent office, where they are registered, 
if admitted, at a fee of ten dollars. 

Infringement of a trade mark is prevented in the same way 
as in the case of patents, viz., by a suit against the infringer 
for damages and for an injunction to compel him to cease 
using it. 

What cannot be used as a Trade Mark.—Nothing immoral or 
scandalous, or which consists of or comprises the flag, coat of 
arms or other insignia of the United States or of any state, 
municipality or foreign nation; or which consists of any 
fraternal society emblem; or which consists merely of the 
name of the individual or company not delineated in some 
distinctive manner descriptive of the goods; or which consists 
merely in words or devices which are descriptive of the goods; 
or that is merely a geographical name or term. No portrait 
of a living individual will be registered as a trade mark with- 
out his or her written consent, and no mark that is used in 
unlawful business, or upon any injurious article, or which has 
been used with a design of deceiving the public in the pur- 
chase of merchandise, or which has been abandoned. 


COPYRIGHT 


Copyright is defined by the act of Congress of 1874 as the 

liberty of printing, publishing, compiling, executing and vend- 
ing any original book, map, chart, dramatic or musical compo- 
sition, engraving, print, photograph or negative thereof, or of a 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue or statuary and of models or 
designs intended to be perfected as works of art. 
} The object of such copyright is to encourage the writing of 
books or the production of anything that may conduce to the 
advancement of art and literature and the general improvement 
of mankind. 
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COPYRIGHT LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


How,to Obtain Copyright.—The following requirements are 
prescribed by Acts of Congress, approved March 4, 1909 and 
August 24, 1912. 

The Application for registration of copyright must specify to 
which of the following classes the work to be copyrighted belongs: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopedic works, direct- 
ories, gazetteers, and other compilations; tb) periodicals in- 
cluding newspapers; (c) lectures, sermons, addresses prepared 
for oral delivery; . (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical composi- 
tions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) works of art; 
models or designs for works of art; (hy) reproductions of a 
work of art; (i) drawings or plastic works of a scientific or tech- 
nical character; (j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial 
illustrations; (1) motion picture photo-plays; (m) motion pic- 
tures other than photo-plays. 


Necessary Steps to Secure Registration.—For works repro° 
duced in copies for sale: 1. The work must be published with 
copynent notice, which in ease of books, etc., may be as follows: 
S*Gopyright; 19.2, DY accesses esterase ?? In case of articles em- 
braced in classes f to k, inclusive, the notice may consist of the 
letter C inclosed within a circle, accompanied by the initials 
monogram, mark or symbol of the copyright proprietor, provid 
his name appears elsewhere on the copies. 2. Promptly after 
publication of the work two copies of the best edition must be 
sent to the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., with application for registration. 

In case of motion picture photo-plays and of motion pictures 
other than photo-plays a description of the work must be filed and 
® money order payable to the Register of Copyrights for the 
statutory requisition fee of $1.00. 

In case of books by American authors, or permanent residents 
of the United States, the copies deposited must be accompanied 
by an affidavit, under the official seal of an officier authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, printing, and bind- 
ing of the book have been performed within the United States. 
Affidavit and application forms will be supplied by the copyright 
office on request. 

Books of foreign origin in a language or languages other than 
English are not required to be manufactured in the United States. 
In the case of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an Sd: interim copyright for 30 
days from the day of the deposit of the foreign copy may be 
secured by depositing in the copyright office one complete cop 
of the foreign edition within 30 days after its publication abroad. 
If two copies of such book manufactured in this country are de- 
posited with application for registration and fee ($1) during the 
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ad interim term, the copyright shall be extended for the full term 
of 28 years. 


For works not reproduced in copies for sale: Copyright may 
also be had of certain classes of works (see a, b,c, below) of 
which copies are not reproduced for sale, by filing in the copy- 
right office an application for registration, with the statutory fee 
of $1.00, sending therewith: (a) In the case of lectures or other 
oral addresses or of dramatic or musical composition, one com- 
plete manuscript or typewriten copy of the work. This privilege 
of registration, however, does not exempt the copyright propri- 
etor from the deposit of printed copies of a dramatic or musical 
composition or lecture where the work is later reproduced in 
copies forsale. (b) In the case of photographs not intended for 
general circulation, one photographic print. (c) In the case of 
works of art (painting, drawings, sculpture); or of drawings or 
plastic works of a scientifie or technical character, one photo- 
grapn or other identifying reproduction of the work. In case of 
@ motion picture ploto-play, a title and description and one print 
taken from each scene or act. In case of a motion picture other 
than a photo-play, a title and description with not less than two 
prints to be taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later reproduced in 
copies for sale, two copies must then be deposited. 


Fees.—For registration of any work subject to copyright $1.00, 
which sum is to include a certificate of registration under seal. 
But only one registration at one fee is required in the case of 
several volumes of the same book deposited in the copyright 
office at the same time. For every additional certificate of regis- 
tration, or copy of record under seal, 50 cents. In the case of 
photographs the fee shall be 50 cents where a certificate is not 
requested. For recording and certifying an assignment of copy- 
right, or for a certified copy of an assignment, $1.00, if the in- 
strument is not over three hundred words in length; if more than 
three hundred and less than one thousand words in length, $2.00; 
if more than one thousand words in length, $1.00 additional for 
each additional one thousand words or fraction thereof over 
three hundred words. For comparing a copy of an assignment 
with the record of such document in the coypright office and cer- 
tifying the same under seal, $1.00. For recording the transfer of 
the proprietorship of copyright article, 10 cents for each title of a 
book or other article, in addition to the fee prescribed for record- 
ing the instrument of assignment. For recording an extension 
or renewal of copyright, 50 cents. Remittances should be made 
by money order payable to the Register of Copyrights. Forms 
for application for copyright registration will be furnished on 
request. 


Duration of Copyright.—The original term for copyright 
runs for twenty-eight years. Within one year prior to the ex- 
piration of the original term, the author, if living, the widow 
or widower of the author, or the children of the author if he be 
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not living; or if none of these be living then the author’s executors, 
or in the absence of a will, the author’s next of kin may secure 
a renewal for a further term of twenty-eight years, making fifty- 
six years in all. In case of composite works, if the proprietor 
secured the original copyright, he may also secure the renewal. 

Assignments.—Copyrights are assignable by an instrument in 
writing. Every assignment of copyright must be recorded in the 
copyright office within three calendar months after its execution 
in the United States or within six calendar months after its execu- 
tion without the limits of the United States, in default of which it 
shall be void as against any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee 
for valuable consideration, without notice, whose assignment 
has been duly recorded. Every assignment of copyright executed 
in a foreign country must be acknowledged before a consular 
officer or secretary of legation of the United States authorized by 
law to administer oaths or perform notarial acts. The certificate 
of such acknowledgment under the hand and official seal of such 
consular officer or secretary of legation is prima facie evidence of 
the execution of the instrument. 

Penalty for Willful Infringement.—Any person who shall will- 
fully and for a profit infrmge any copyright, or willfully aid 
or abet such infringement, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not exceeding one year or by a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Foreign Copyright.—Americans to obtain 4 copyright in Great 
Britain must have title entered at Stationer’s Hall, London, the 
fee for which is five shillings sterling, and five shilling addi- 
tional if a certified copy of entry is required. The work must 
be published in Great Britain or in her dominions simultaneously 
with its publication in the United States, and five copies of the 
, publication are required, one ror the British Museum and four 
on demand of the Company of Stationers for four other libraries. 
Copyright may be secured in France by an American by pub- 
lishing two copies of the publication at the Ministry of the 
Interior at Paris, No fee or entry title required. Copyright in 
Canada is to be registered with the Minister of Agriculture at 
Ottawa; fee, one dollar for registry and fifty cents for certifi- 


cate, and the work to be published in Canada and two copies 
deposited. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE SUCCESSFULLY 


Advertising is the art of creating a demand for a sal: 
able commodity by acquainting the public with its name, 
nature, and uses in such a manner as to arouse in many 
minds a resolve to possess it. 


The four essentials of good advertising ‘‘copy” are: (1) 
It must attract. (2) It must interest. (3) It must con- 
vince. (4} It must create a desire for the commodity 
advertised. 

Attracting Attention.—The surest way of attracting at 
tention to an advertisement is by a “catchy” headline, 
printed in plain boldface type, and consisting of a curious, 
odd, or surprising pbrase or sentence, suggesting the in- 
formation about to be conveyed by what follows. For 
example, take the following headline announcing a new 
hair restorative: ‘‘Baldhead Row Abolished”; or that of 
a department store informing the reader ‘“‘What a Dollar 
Will Buy at the Fair.” The first attracts by its oddity 
and strikingly suggests the efficacy of the restorative about 
to be described, while the second appeals to the strongest 
{ncentive of all buyers of household commodities—that 
of getting the most for their money. Whether or not a 
eatchy headline that merely excites curiosity, without hav- 
ing any relation to the commodity advertised, serves the 
purpose, is a mooted question. Some experienced adver- 
tisers insist that it does. Others hold to the contrary. 
The truth seems to be that if what follows is interesting 
enough to fix the attention of the reader the irrelative 
headline sufficiently serves its purpose, otherwise it is 
useless. 

Where a firm has been long established in business 
and has a record for first-class goods, the name of the firm 
itself serves as a magnetic catch line when followed by 
a sub-heading announcing some kind of a ‘‘Special Sale,’ 
such as “Removal Sale,” ‘Rebuilding Sale,” “January 
Clearance Sale,” etc. it will be noticed that each of the 
sub-headings suggests to the reader that’ unusual values 
are made necessary in order that by quick sales with 
gmall profits the firm may save itself the expense of mov- 
ing its goods to the new store, or may get them out of 
the way while rebuilding, or in order to make room for 
the new season’s goods. 

Pictures are not usually necessary where the ‘‘copy” is 
of such attractive and convincing character as to arrest 
and hold the attention of the reader. But where they are 
wsed they must not only be artistic and attractive, but 
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must also be of such a nature as will direct attention to 
the commodity advertised. There are, indeed, some com- 
modities that require pictorial illustrations to intelligibly 
describe them. For instance, new or particular styles, ag 
of dress or shoes. So also where the manufacturer of a 
product wishes to familiarize the public with tke appear- 
ance of his particular style of package, or peculiar make 
of machine, in order to have it readily recognized when 
met with in the market. New inventions an“ devices must 
necessarily be illustrated. 


Arousing Interest.—It is of little avail to attract at- 
tention to an advertisement which lacks the power of 
arousing the reader’s interest in the commodity adver- 
tised or in the proposition of the advertiser. Having pre- 
pared his catchy headline in a manner to attract atten- 
tion to his ad, the retail merchant can adopt no surer 
method of arousing the reader’s interest than by giving 
in bold, plain print, lists of the goods he has chosen for 
“leaders,’’ with their exceptional prices attached. 


The lists of articles, properly grouped, serves a double 
purpose. It suggests to the buyer articles he wants or 
ought to have and advises him of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity of getting them at specially low prices. The prices 
should be printed in bold, prominent figures. The greatest 
value for his money is what every buyer is interested in. 
If convinced that the goods are what he wants, the only 
thing needed to induce him to buy is to satisfy his mind 
that he is presented with an opportunity to get the de 
sired goods for less money than he can obtain them any- 
where else or at any other time. One of the most suc- 
cessful of mail order merchants in the United States haa 
expressed the opinion that ‘The secret of success Hes in 
giving the largest bunch for a dollar.” 

Special Sales of Particular Articles.—A very effective 
advertising method for the retail merchant, is to select a 
few articles of general use as “leaders” for advertising 
each day or week in the local papers. With the prices 
on these goods slightly reduced and announced in bold 
figures, the merchant is sure to attract new customers to 
his store and secure an increase of patronage from his 
regular trade. There is nothing that will sooner convince 
the average buyer that he needs some particular article, than 
to see it advertised at an exceptionally low price. Where 
reasons for the special sale of the articles can be truthful- 
ly assigned such reasons should rather be suggested than 
specifically stated. Thus, where a particular line of ar-~ 
ticles is placed on sale for certain days, the merchant’s 
reason for offering them at exceptional prices may be thus 
suggested: Special Novelty Sale. An Opportunity to 
Learn the Exceptional Quality of this Line of Goods that 
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We are Selling. Friday and Saturday Only. This an- 
nouncement naturally suggests to the reader that these 
novelty goods are being offered at exceptional prices in 
order to advertise their merits, and that advantage must 
be taken of the offer immediately. Following the sug- 
gestive matter should be a plain description of the artie 
eles on sale, with prices attached in prominent figures. 


Good faith and square dealing are essential to success 
in advertising special sales. When customers appear in 
response to the ad the merchant should willingly sell them 
the particular article inquired for, even if there is but 
little margin of profit in its sale, for thus the dealer wins 
the customer’s confidence and gains his patronage for the 
future. No plausible excuse for not showing the goods 
advertised will answer, and any insinuation that the goods 
are not of such quality as the customer would care to buy, 
or that they are ‘‘all sold out,’ is a sure means of turne 
ing away customers from the store. 


Creating Desire.—Manufacturers of particular kinds, 
brands, or makes of commodities must create such a gen- 
eral demand for their goods that the wholesale and retail 
dealers will be forced to carry them in stock. Without 
Buch demand being first created, there is little chance for 
@ new product to be marketed. The advertisement of 
the manufacturer should show in a convincing and en- 
ticing manner just why his particular product is the most 
desirable of its kind. For instance, in case of a new brand 
of food, the advertisement should tersely give such infor- 
mation as will impress the reader with the belief that 
it is the most desirable because the most palatable, most 
digestible, most nutritious, most wholesome, and most 
economical. 


Keeping Eternally at It.—Judicious and persistent ad- 
vertising will sell anything. While it is true that, as a 
general rule, good quality and real value are essential 
to the continued marketing of any commodity, yet ex- 
perience has proven that worthless nostrums can be placed 
{n continued and general demand by keeping their alleged 
merits constantly before the public, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that their worthlessness has been re- 
peatedly exposed in the leading magazines and newspapers 
of the country. 


Advertising Mediums.—Newspapers and magazines are 
the most effective mediums for advertising all classes of 
commodities. Advertisements in street cars and on bill- 
boards are great aids to newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements, but can never take their place. Their chief 
use is to familiarize the buying public with the namea 
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and character of the commodities advertised and induce 
@ more genera} reading of the convincing advertisements 
contained in the newspapers and magazines. 

Mail-Order Advertising, especially since the establish- 
ment of free rural delivery and the Parcels Post system, 
is the most profitable of all, as it appeals strongly to con- 
gsumers in country towns by offering them opportunities 
of purchasing goods on practically the same terms as are 
afforded purchasers in the larger towns and cities by the 
great department stores. 


In this class of advertising the first essential is that 
the advertisements, by a few brief but skillfully con- 
structed sentences shall attract and interest the readers to 
such a degree as to induce them to write for further in- 
formation pertaining to the commodities advertised. The 
illustrated catalogues, booklets, folders and- ‘‘follow-up 
Jetters’”’ do the rest. 


Follow-Up letters, to be effective, must be individual 
and personal, couched in short, crisp sentences, giving 
just such plain and intelligible information as the in- 
quirer desires, signed by the head of the firm. They must 
be sincere, and of such a character as to avoid giving 
offense by either flippancy or assumed superiority. They 
should direct attention to such particular portions of the 
folders or booklets that are to accompany the letter, as 
will serve to explain the points inquired about. 


How to Write Effective Follow-Up Wetters——Mr. Don- 
ald Scott, in a recent number of The Chicago Tribune's 
*Worker’s Magazine,” gives the following concise infor- 
mation as to the essentials of success in writing mail- 
order letters: 


‘No man can give his letter just the right personal 
ring and inducement unless he knows the addressee’s 
viewpoint. The first great requirement, therefore, is thai 
the correspondent must be able to think and feel about 
his proposition just as do the people to whom he writes. 


“There are ways of getting a knowledge of the addressee 
other than actual life experience with or personal selling 
to the people to whom the appeal is made. The farmer 
visits the mail-order house in the big city, while the 
merchant finds it profitable to visit the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer or the manufacturer’s agent. The eor- 
respondent should lose no opportunity to meet these men, 
get acauainted with them, wait on them, and study them, 
especially the way they choose and look at merchandise. 


“One director of mail sales in Chicago has a require: 
ment that each of his thirty mail salesmen must spend at 
least one day each week out on the floor in the sample 
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rooms selling goods in person to those who come in from 
small towns—the men they sell to, primarily, by mail. 
This weekly change of work is good for the correspondent 
in more ways than one. — 


“Realizing the importance of this knowledge, one mail 
salesman last summer spent his vacation visiting the 
stores of men he thought were typical of the kind to 
whom he sold. When he got back he reinforced this 
knowledge by frequent contact with visiting merchants, 
and as a direct result of this the increased results of his 
ie ope added fifty per cent to his salary within six 
months. 


“The mail salesman must develop the knack of giving 
his words an original twist that avoids all stereotyped 
phraseology. He ought to be a student of psychology and 
of words as well as of human nature. And last, though 
not least by a long ways, the successful mail salesman 
must be 2 harsh self critic. 


“Selling by mail is not the vocation that an egotist can 
follow to advantage. Such men stand a better chance in 
the personal selling game—provided they are fortunate 
enough to work under a sales manager who is able to 
turn that egotism into confidence. 

“Most of these qualities that make a good mail sales- 
man can be acauired. Many men have all the character= 
istics except the words. They find English composition 
a herculean task—-even good talkers often find it hard 
to dictate. But efficiency in the use of words with most 
men is a matter of practice and hard work. Many mep 
who find it hardest to write a sales letter make the big 
gest success of it.” 

Advertising Agencies.—In all the large cities there are 
firms known as “advertising agencies’? who make a busi- 
ness of buying space in the magazines and newspapers 
which reach the various kinds of people likely to be in- 
terested in particular kinds of commodities to be ad- 
vertised, and manufacturers and producers who desire to 
do a general advertising, find it profitable to avail them~ 
selves of their services. These agencies employ expert 
“eopy” writers and, as they buy space by the “wholesale” 
they can afford to place it at the service of advertisers 
at much reduced rates. Many large firms have their owH 
advertising “directors,” who furnish prepared ‘“‘copy” te 
the agencies. 
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FARMS AND FARMING 


FARM. STATISTICS 


The following agricultural statistics are based on the 
official census of population, ete. 


Farms, totals number sapproximately....1 vicw-< guise oie ese es viele 7,000,000 
ACEC REC, LOCH A aes lial ale stare ete telafejaleteyele turnin etsaiesiaial seat e tee eee te 873,729,000 
Acreage, WAM pPTOVO MS sere iske suey ois Gas fortran aioe weenie weal Sigal sieae eeietorse 477,448,000 
ACTCREE; UND OVO so asi rer nesacin nesacensrepareyera cece eveuinvs aie. a cerere wileker aes 396,281,000 
AVELELE ACLES PELs LAL ac.cinacroce sete a ace voles lates ete enero 138 
Value® of farm andac save cat edu a sein ecteeencerebain escrerenate marche $28,386,770,600 
Value: of: farm “biulidin gs cic cvastetertters votre souelecevarsacteine iccoenevs vere $6,294,737,000 
Value of dand and buildings ..36.c006.0 5 code .tas hose csc eo agb4, 651,007,000 
Value. of implements and’ machinery: 3.0... 5.. 000s 50 cecenee $1,262,022,000 
Value perv aere. of: land) (Aa verage)inv. ais ead ecis\s custnucioraieie ss wiesicvare $32.49 
Value per=acre of land and buildings... .s...00.c0s0ess a viene $39.69 
Expenditures: tor, farm: labor in) L9LO)aeces «cccaces eee celica $357,392,000 
Expenditures: for fertilizers; in O10. U. ian. cn cesses ceeeees $53,432,000 
Number of farms operated by, Owners........ccccccasescecce 3,933,705 
Number owned free of debt....... wie slave esis wacioyeleliers eaetareecetaverci 2,622,341 
Number owned subject to mortgage....cccceccccccccccecceces 1,311,364 
Number of farms operated by tenants..............ceeseeees 2,349,254 
Number of farms operated by mamnagers.................--- 57,398 
Number of farms operated by white persons................ 5,422,892 


Number of farms operated by megroes..........-00eeceeeees 917,465 
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Time of Planting, Quantity of Seed, Etc. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Amount of Seed Weeks to 


Kind of Crop. Date of Planting. per acre. maturity. 
Sa eee May 10 to 30........ BO; 12 Qts oie were aie es 14-17 
Wheat. cesta Fall or Spring ....... DUBE. che Foie arstors 20 
tS ee Se April to May ........ 200: 3 DUBN.  eiviove «6 50 11-15 
Barley sos (April to. June 205.3. sf s-«.. GOitac che Sean 10-15 
aC ee nee ...|Apr. to May, Sept... .15 to 6 pecks. . 40 
Buckwheat ...... June 1 to 20. ..... --{1 to 14 bush. . 10-15 
White Beans. ..|May to June......... 8tol6qts... 8-14 
Potatoes......... April 15 to May 1... .|8 to 20 bush 12-20 
Turnips ..... ...|July 1 to August 3..../1lb..... 10 
Mapeelg™-<t.e ees April 15 to ay boi [4408 Ibe... 17-22 
TODELCO. So ee. Ded PAPE saa a eee eee cence 9-12 

MIDDLE STATES 

Ee ee ee oe April 20 to May 30.. ./6 to 8 qts........... 
Wea 25522505 Sept. 20 to Oct--20.4 ..|2 bUSh.. Wu. ce ec eens 41-43 
EE ood cic aie om a March to May .....«. 2°to 25 DUSD;. 36:2 e015 + 16-17 
BATIOY osha cane wie March to May ....... Sen HAO c cha usiaione onsen 13-16 
PVE mre eee isice 2 Bent: © 10 Oct... tino < 11S DUBIN io tesco oo ole core 40-43 
Buckwheat ...... June to July......... % to isbushs i ses. 8-16 
White beans ..... May fo JUNC......c5.s TS PUG. Sohs ce case 13-14 
POGALOCN. 5 on vals March to May ....... BAG Tb DUS: occ 2 sie 14-22 
Sweet potatoes... |May to June......... 10 fo. 42 "bush: % diciete 10-15 

J Oe ppg ae March to July ....... 4to8o0z...... poeta 8-15 
*PUTHIPS ~. os <% «=< ENC Pie ROR Pt Zito NDS 2 parton aceeie 10-12 
Mangels ......... LE Pe act ne ena 10 to. 15 bush;.:s...0,05.6 15-18 
MUSE oie ce sp sincere EY eh Sete onc wate PAV VAR een SAAR 8-10 
"POUBRCEG: «5's .or 018.0. ¢ PORE BOS MIBTOIT hats atelier civiaualouela ois eiviyra auiog 15-26 
Hay, timothy ....jAugust to October .../6 t0 8 tS .........-sfecvccecce 
Hay, clover...... MeRruaty tO-ADINs 5 is-010 GUS) sciecs « wists ote nine elena aa 2 

CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 

CORN! Fa a aise eereae April i to Junel..... 
Wheat . .--|Fall or Spring ...... 
Oats ..-|April 1 to May 1.. 


,--|Fall or Spring. .. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


se De EL ET SE LT EE SS 
Catton Uist in 2 February to May 15. .|1 to 3 bush. ...... Fe 20-3) 
OUI a o.3. sis vieteo ain February to June ....|8 tS ..,.scceces ea 18-20 
WUTIEAE Od ocho sar Sept. to Nov......- eerie USL sig asia late corse ote P 43 
Cat ay te aie sieiad ls ai Feb., May, Sept...... De UBM a \cia) oalerelpi e079 17 
Parley .soc0.2...,April t6 May... 0. snl. 2. Fi Faas le Bie 17 
RVG 23 dschidiae ¢>»-|\september to October |14 bush...........-- 4% 
ite beans... ..|March to May ....... Tit 2DUsiaieie sues as 73 
Cabbage. . . «2.40 ct, ch to May ..14 to $b... sec eee 14 
Water-melons....|March 1 to May 10.. .J2to7Ib.......0+4+: 16-20 
Qnions .....-...-. Feb, 1 to April 10. ...J. +0. seeeccceseceses 16-24 
Potatoes...... ...|Jan., Feb. to April .../8 to 10 bush. ........ 11-18 
Sweet potatoes. . .|May to June.........{10 to 12 bush. ....... 12-15 
Pumpkins ......./April1 to May 1..... ATONAD) ote tates 17-20 
A a eh 8) aca hye Jan. 1 t0 Feb. 19..... 4to90z.... 14-20 
ADO cs. bro! aaier ..|Feb., Aug., April.... |2to61b...... 8-12 
PPODACCO. «6 erere es Seed bed, March ..... Oz. to 6 sq. rd... 18-20 
Cow peas........{May lito July 15..... 2: to 5 pecks..... 6-8 
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Relative Number of Plants or Hills in an Acre 


Giving the number in an acre when the direct and-cross rows are of equal 
or unequal width: 


| 

in. {10 in.{12 inJ15 in.{1s in.!20 in| 2 teloasets selaace.|4 te.'aaetts et. 
Lex Seed pieRiess pte Mbeeas felis echidna Ptaees al Fa Be ee ia desl peep 2 

10 |62726 

12 |52272|43560 

15 |41817|/34848| 27878 

18 |34848/29040|23232| 19360 

20 |31362|26136|20908|17424'15681 

24 |26132|21780|17424|14520 13068110890 

80 |20908|17424|13939/11616/10454 

86 |17424|14520|11616| 9680| 8712 

42 |14935/12446] 9953] 8297| 7467 

48 1|13068|10890| 8712| 7260} 6534 

54 |11616| 9680] 7744] 6453| 5308 

60 |10454| 8712] 6969] 5808) 5227 


4840 
6223] 4976] 4148}3565 
5446} 4356) 3630)3111/2722; 
4840]3872|3226|2767/2420 2151 
4356] 3484/2004) 2489 es ee ors 


Distance Traveled by a Horse in Plowing an Acre of Land 


With the quantity of land worked, at the rate of 16 and 18 miles per day’ 
of 9 hours: 


Width} Miles -| Acres plowed Width Miles. Acres plowed 


of fur- jtrav’d in per day. of fur- |trav’d in per day. 

row in | plowing | ———————————_]} row in | plowing |- 

inches. | an acre.:}18 miles.}16 miles.}| inches. | an acre. {18 miles.|16 miles. 
eG ae eT Pas pied | emacs iacni Rieeien ass lesen Ea 
7 114.1-8 1} 11-4 {11-8 22 41-2 4 3 1-2 
8 412 1-4 jj 1 1-2 1 1-4 '23 4 1-4 41-5 3 7-10 
9 {11 13-5 | 11-2 24 4 41-3 | 3 9-10 
10 9 9-101] 1 4-5 1 3-5 25 4 4 1-2 
ll 9 i 2 1 3-4 26 3 4-5 43-4 | 4 1-5 
12 8 1-4 |} 2 1-5 1 9-10 27 3 3-5 49-10} 4 1-2 
13 71-2 || 21-3 2 1-10 28 3 1-2 5 3-8 4 1-2 
14 7 2 1-2 2 1-4 29 3 1-2 5 1-4 43-5 
15 6 1-2 | 2 3-4 2 2-5 30 3 1-2 5 3-4 44-5 
16 6 1-6 2 9-10] 2 3-5 31 3. 1-5 5 5 
17 5 3-4 3 1-10} 2 3-4 32 3 1-10 | 5 4-5 5 1-4 
18 5 1-2 3 1-4 2 9-10 33 3 6 5 1-3 
19 5 1-4 3 1-2 3 1-10 34 2 9-10 | 6 1-5 5-1-2 
20 49-10 | 3 3-5 3 1-4 35. 24-5 6 1-3 5 3-5 
21 47-10 | 3 45 3 1-3 36 2 3-4 6 1-2 5 4-5 


Measurement of Corn 


In Gob.—Two heaping bushels of corn on tlie cob will make 
one struck bushel of shelled corn. Some claim that one and 
one-half bushels of ear will make one bushel of shelled corn. 
Much will depend upon the kind of corn, shape of the ear, size 
of the cob, etc. 

In Crib.—To measure corn in a crib, multiply the length of 
the crib in inches by the width in inches, and that by the height. 
of the corn in the crib in inches, and divide the product by 
2,748, and the quotient will be the number of* heaped bushels of 
ears. If the crib flares at the sides, measure the width at the 
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top and also at the bottom, add the two sums together, and divide 
by 2, which will give the mean width. 


Capacity or Contents of a Granary, Bin, Crib or Wagon 

Multiply the three dimensions—the length, width and depth— 
in feet (the inches, if any, being reduced to fractions of a foot), 
multiply the product by ‘the decimal .803564, or deduct one- 
fifth, which is sufficiently exact for ordinary purposes, and the 
result is the number of bushels. Where the wagon or crib flares 
considerably in length or width, it will be necessary to obtain a 
mean dimension. This is done by taking the longest and short- 
est measures, with one or more intermediate ones, and dividing 
the sum of all by the number taken. The quotient will be the 
mean dimension sought. The greater the flare the larger the 
number of intermediate dimensions that should be taken to 
insure accuracy. Corn in the ear, when first cribbed, is esti- 
mated at twice the bulk of shelled corn. 

Capacity of Corn-Cribs Ten Feet High 

Four hundred cubic feet of dry meadow hay are estimated at one 
ton weight. The actual measurement to make a ton will be modi- 
fied by the density of the volume of hay, the pressure it has been 
subjected to as in a large or long-standing stack, and the like. In 
barns the volume is variously estimated from 400 to 550, according 
to coarseness and the length of time it has been piled up. Find 
the cube contents by measuring the three dimensions of the pile in 
feet, and divide by 400 or 450 or 500 or 550 (according to circum- 
stances, as explained), and the quotient will be the number of tons 
approximately. 


Comparative Value of Good Hay and Other Food for Stock 


100 lbs. hay are equal to 100 lbs. hay are equal to 
604 lbs. turnips 50 Ibs. oats 
300 <“ carrots. 46 “* wheat. 
201 ‘ uncooked potatoes. 54: St orye: 
175 “ boiled potatoes. 64 “ buckwheat. 
339 ‘“ mangel wurzel. 57 “ JIndian corn. 
442 “ rye straw. 45 “ peas and beans. 
360 ‘* wheat straw. 105 “ wheat bran, 
180 “ barley straw. 109 “ rye bran. 
150 “ pea straw. 167 “* wheat pea and cat chaff. 
200 ‘ buckwheat straw. 179 “ rye and barley, mixed. 


275‘ green Indian corn. 68 “ acorns. 


————————————————————— OOOO 
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Table Showing Amount of Hay or Its Equivalent Required 
Each Day for Every One Hundred Pounds 
an Animal Weighs 


WVOPkin SUE OPSeS sicicc c eieteloccue ates hel orerahs mele ie a San) oom aha doleneyels 3.08 Ibs. 
WoOrkins Oren a csclce siiemersiererciera sie eon leh tianenaiy nie clots fel egate rel he 2.40 < 
Wa Cen eS = ORO seca si crotctered ot ee! ohsle 7s wis iteroie ielloyetateliate) wand mle eterpte -tab= i 5.00 a 
Batting -Oxen; When: LAG oe 1010.5 oe elie) oe 0 ore se aie) inns eaten tee 4.00 x 
IMG COW Siscisyct a eater marci oieiaie eta ee) aeeteue from 2.25 to 2.40 = 
DV Yi COW Sse cui w ss ela aresecoue ele ore eieielenel ebeusireisiiayio ua: ease sla) ish-ahal sls de tee 2.42 oe 
Youn? Growinge Cattle...) coi. ake wie aie pis ois 01s ole si =m ele 3.08 


How to Tell the Age of Cattle 


Age of Cattle—A cow’s horn is generally supposed to 
furnish a correct indication of the age of the animal. This is 
not always true. However, for ordinary purposes, the follow- 
ing will be found to be approximately correct. At two years 
of age a circle of thick matter begins to form on the animal’s 
horns, which becomes clearly defined at three years of age, 
when another circle or ring begins to form, and so on year 
after year. Its age then can be determined by counting the 
number of rings and adding two to their number. The rings 
on the bull’s horns do not show themselves until he is five years 
old, so to the number of rings we must add five to arrive at 
his age. Unless the rings are clear and distinct, this rule will 
not apply. Besides, dealers sometimes file off some of the 
rings of old cattle to make them appear younger. 


Age of Sheep and Goats.—At one year old they have 
eight front teeth of uniform size. At two years of age the 
two middle ones are supplanted by two large ones. At three, 
a small tooth appears on each side. At four, there are six 
large teeth. At five, all the front teeth are large, and at six 
the whole begin to get large. 
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To Find the Weight of Live Stock by Measurement 


The only instrument. necessary is a measure with feet and 
fnch marks upon it. The.girth is the circumference of the ahbi- 
mal just behind the shoulder blades. The length is the distance: 
from the shoulder blades. The superficial feet are obtained by 
multiplying the girth and length.” The following table contains 
the rule to ascertain the weight of the animal: 

If less than one foot in girth, multiply superficial feet by eight. 

If less than three and more than one, multiply superficial feet by elevert 

If less than five and more than three. multiply superficial feet by sixteen. 

If less than seven and more than five, multiply superficial feet by twentyr 
three. 

If less than nine and more than seven, multiply superficial feet by thirtye, 
three. 

If less than eleyen and more than nine, multiply superficial feet by forty= 
two. 
Exampie: Suppose the girth of a bullock to be six feet three inches} 
length five feet six inches; the superficial area will then be thirty-four, and, 
§n accordance with the preceding table,. the weight will be seven. hundred 
and eighty-two pounds. 

ExampPLe: Suppose 2 pig to measure in girth two feet, and length one 
foot-and nine inches. There would then be 34 feet, which, multiplied by 
leven, gives 38} pounds as the weight of the animal when dressed. In this 
way. the weight of the four’quarters can be substantially ascertained during 
life. 


Measurement of Land 


If the field be a. square or parallelogram, multiply the length 
in rods by the width in rods, and divide by 160, the number of 
square rods in an acre. If the field is triangular, multiply the 
length of thelongest side in rods by the greatest width in rods, 
and divide half the product by 160. If the field be of irregular 
shape, divide, it into triangles, and find the acreage of each tri- 
angle as above. All straight-sided fields can be thus measured. 
Where the sides. are crooked and irregular, take the length in 
rods in a number of places at equdl distances apart, add them, 
and divide by the number of measurements, which will give 
the mean length; proceed similarly with the width, multiply; 
the mean length. by the mean. width, and divide by 160. Where 
the field isin a circle, find the diameter in rods, multiply the 
square of the diameter by 7.854, and divide by 160. 

To Lay Out an Acre in Rectangular Form.—An acre of land 
contains 160 square rods, or 43,560 square feet. Hence, to lay 
‘out an acre at right: angles (square corners), when one side is 
known, divide the units in the square contents by the units of 
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the same kind in the length of the known side. Thus: if the 
known side be 4 rods, divide 160 by 4, and the quotient, 40, will 
be the depth of the acre-plot. If the length of the known side 
be 90 feet, divide 43,560 by 90, and the quotient, 48, will be the 
depth of an acre-plot. 


TOWNSHIP -2nna-vnn-e----P ONGC. 
feo Taking edb ten ani ceca ee County,- 


SOULH 


Measurement of an Acre Plot 


Wither of the following measures include an acre plot: 


3 by 53 1-8 rods. 7 by 22 6-7 rods. 10 by 16 rods. 
4 by 40 fs 8 by 20 li by 14 6-11, . ** 
5 by 32 . 9 by 17 7-8“ 12 by 13 1-3 bed 
6 by 262-3 ‘“ 


12 rods 10 feet and 84 inches square make an acre. 


Square Feet and Feet Square in Fractions of an Acre. 


¥raction of} Square Feet Fraction of Square Feet 
ap acre feet. square. an acre. eet. square, 
1-16 27224 524 + 21780 1474 ais 
1-8 5445 732 1 43560 208 
1-4 10890 1044 2 87120 295 


1-3 14520 1204 
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Amourt of Barbed Wire Required for Fences 


Wstimated number of pounds of Barbed Wire required to fence space of 
distances mentioned, with one, two or three lines of wire, based upon each: 
pound of wire measuring one rod (164 feet). 


1 Line. 2 Lines. 3 Lines. 
1 Square acre .-..--seeeeeeee eer ees 50% Ibs.| 1014 Ibs.} 152 ibs. 
1 Side of a square acre...........-- 124 Ibs. 254 lbs.| 38 lbs 
1 Square half acre ......seee.eoee- 36 Ibs. 72 \bs.| 108 lbs. 
PF SAGAES WIS Pe He wel aisie 0 so tinieiare ce 3:6 1280 lbs.| 2560 Ibs./3840 Ibs. 
1 .Side of a square mile............ 320 lbs.| 640 Ibs.| 960 Ibs. 
1 Rod im length .....ccccsvcccccesss +7 Is: 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs 
ROW Hes Txt “ARTIS ooo56. 2 «wierd ns wieicivie‘e's 100 lbs.}| 200 Ilbs.| 300 Ibs. 
100 feet in length pee a aia: sic sl - LOADS: 124 lbs.| 18 3-16 ibs. 


Minimum Weights of Produce 


The foliowing are minimum weights of certain articles of produce accord: 
mg to the laws of the United States: 


Per Bushel. Per Bushell 
WHEAb= <3 ¢t5 cieicdse ors ow site's 2OU-ADS. Dried Peaches, 24 0 .deac 20 33 lbs 
Corn, in the ear EO! Dried -Applesarscry, e:e.c-sieisiareiars 26 * 
Corn, shelled 5256 <* Clover SECd ss lulo = ale a orvtlelays 60 * 
ged P5567 = Max OCU terete ale sen eis. tae 56'—" 
Buckwheat | ee Millet Seeds tas aya scapsete ame 50 °° 
ARO As Sores one ores a0 5» 48 ** Hungarian Grass Seed...... BO: 
OBIS Seth oc a oslo Oe eieis7e By Timothy SEO. si <isus.0 vie,0e were 45 °° 
PCB rs ew ois ose olecoislesaeteja's 6o -” Blue Grass Seed .......-0-- 44 ° 
White Beans ..... hehe eae 6B. Hemp Seed ........cessee- 44 °° 
@xistor Beans. 5c). gist oe ack” Salt (see note below) 
White Potatoes... -.22+2...60 “ CBI MEANS eink oon singe ee 43 °° 
Sweet Potatoes ......0-c0- 55.” Ground Peagiie.. ec « 2 sels ores Da 5? 
Onions. . Bee PT sien Siar ae BAG os eich lp ete chats! Aiane pon eee 2 so ae 
SPATS Aid sisiciee ea oe ern © 65." BBY AT poe long!) nia syoia whe sehe saabevaters 20%" 


Saur.—Weight per bushel as adopted by different States ranges from 
50 to 80 pounds. Coarse salt in Pennsylvania is reckoned at 80 pounds, 
and in Illinois at 50 pounds per bushel. Fine salt in Pennsylvania is reckone@ 
st 62 pounds, in Kentucky and Illinois at 55 pounds per bushel. 


Area and Weight of Tile 


The following table shows the area and the weight of the different sized tile 
DS DGG i RAE OO ITE ETE aa ee 


Size. Weight. Area. Size. Weight. Area. 

3 in. 5 Ibs. ea. 8} sq. in. 7 in. 15 Ibs, ea. 41 sq,, in. 
34. S Case 94 = ** 8 as 18 ¥ 534 =e 

fe ae WT ohegee 14 A Oras 21 g 67 a 
1 een 10 214 “* LOU 24 : 804 ee 
6a 12> 303 “ 1 eae 8x cae, 113 
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The Carrying Capacity of Tile 


Gantons PER MINvUTE 


Fall per 100 Feet. 


ST 

Size of Tile. lin. | 3in. | 6 in. | 9 in. | 12 in.) 24 in.|36 in. 
S-inch.. ‘ Bricks 13 23 32 40 46 64 79 
4-inch......... maint 27 4 66 81 93 131 163 
G-inch oe... © SISO 75 129 183 224 258 364 450 
S-INCh § oes es 8 venus! 253 265 375 460 529 750 923 
/Q-inch..... Vevseses «eéf 205 355 593 617 711 | 1006 | 1240 
10-inch....... Sisheletertts . 267 463 655 803 926 | 1310} 1613 
t2-inchs. oes oes sf aoe 730 | 1033 | 1273 | 1468 | 2076 | 2551 


A large tile will carry more water according to its sizé than a small one. 
‘This is because there is Jess surface on the inside of the large tile compared 
‘with the size of stream, and therefore less friction. More water will flow 
through a straight tile than a crooked one having the same diameter. 

Examp.e: :A nine-inch tile at 6 inches fall to the 100 feet will flow 593 
gals. per minute. 


How to Use the Hog and Cattle Table 


CATTLE, 
What will be the cost of 1,170 Ibs. of cattle at $4.25 per hun- 
dredweight? 
1,100 @ $4.25 = $46.75 
70@ 4.25= 2.98 


Answer—$49.73 
Hogs. 
What will be the cost of .2,750 lbs. of hogs at $8.75 per hun- 
dred weight? 
2,700 @ $3.75 = $101.25 
60@ 3:75= 1.88 


———__. 


Answer—$1038.18 
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Hog and Cattle Table 
The middle column gives the number of pounds and the top of each column 


the price per pound or hundred weight. 
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CaSO a ae peg oink De Pot eRe a Whee “Pind Daa a Det Sok aa et Page Jk is et foe Se tax Bak ben eat Pa thea opt feel hse oot Po pal hat tee thm Dead as bat Vie hot tae pee teat Sie ae a tat tae hes 


Cas ad an Gok bak cae a A oie al ae ne ene ee ee ee ee 8 ee OR Oa ee Hee ee Ore 8 0 0) 8 Re Se See Le 


SASKARKSSISSSSSSKEs 
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How to Find the Number of Bushels of Grain 
in a Bin or Box 
Rule—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and 
then again by the breadth in feet, and then again by 8, and 


cut off the right hand figure. The last result will be the num- 
ber of bushels. 


Example.—How many bushels in a bin 12 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 4 feet high? 


Solution—1284<8=807.2 bushels.—Answer. 


To Find the Contents of a Wagon Boz 


A common wagon box is a little more than ten feet long and 
three feet wide, and will hold about two bushels for every 
inch in depth. 


Rule.—Multiply the depth of the wagon box in inches by 2, 
and you have the number of bushels. 

If the wagon box is 11 feet long multiply the depth in inches 
by 2, and add one-tenth of the number of bushels to itself. 


Example—How many bushels of grain will a wagon box 
hold, 20 inches deep and 10 feet long? 


Solution. —20<2—40.— Answer. 
N. B.—A bushel to the inch is calculated for corn on the cob, 


Explanations of Grain Tables 


The figures in heavy type represent the weight of the load, 
the number of bushels and pounds over are found at the right 
under the kind of grain. 


Example.—How many bushels in a load of wheat weighing 
1490 pounds? Run down the first, or weight column, to 1490 
and find opposite under “wheat” 24 bushels and 50 pounds. 
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Table Showing the Number of Bushels and odd Pounds in 
a Load of Grain. 
a rr 
=_| Oats. Fry Wheat. jEar Corn} Ear cere mee 

S| BPLrs. | 5G bbs, gone WO Lbs. | TSH Lb 


Lbs. 
02 


~. | Bus.| |.bs, {Bus, Bus. Pos. Bus. [ Lbs. | Bue. 
1 13 
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Table Showing the Number of Bushels and odd Pounds in 
a Load of Grain—Continued. 


=_| Oat Corn,Rye| Wheat. {Ear Corn|Ear Corn} Barley. 
es 32 Lbs. BE Lb GO Lbs. | TOLbds, | TW bbs. | 48 bbs. 


__=_ {Bus.] Cos. |Bus. | Lbo. }Bus.} Lbs, | Bus. ba. *80 etre Bus.| Lbs. 


1510] 47/06 | 26)54 | 25/10) 21 0 

1520] 47/16 | 27)08 | 25;20 | 21 20)20, 1/382 
1530] 47/26 | 27/18 } 25)|30 | 21 20/30 | 31)42 
1540} 48}04 | 27/28 | 25/40 | 22 20140 |} 32104 
1550] 48/14 | 27)88 | 25/50 | 22 20/50 | 32\14 
1560} 48/24 | 27/48 | 26/00 | 22 20\60 | 82124 
1570} 49/02 | 28)02 | 26/10, | 22 20/70 | 82/34 
1580} 49/12 | 28/12 | 26/20 | 22 21105 | 82/44 
1590} 49/22 | 28/22 | 26/380 | 22 21/15 | 33}06 
1600] 50)00 | 28/32 | 26/40 } 22 21/25 4°33116 
1610] 50)10 | 28}42 | 26/50 | 23 21/8 33 |26 


1620} 50/20 | 28/52 | 27/00 | 23/10 | 21/45 | 33/36 
1630] 50/80 | 29/06 | 27/10: | 23/20 | 21/55 | 33/46 
1640] 51/08 | 29116 | 27/20 | 23/30 | 21/65 | 34/08 
1650] 51/18 | 29/26 | 27/30 | 23/40 | 22/00 | 34/18 
1660} 51/28 | 29/36 | 27/40 | 23/50 | 22/10 | 34)28 
1670} 52/06 | 29/46 | 27/50 | 23|60 | 22/20 | 84/88 
1680] 52/16 | 380/00 | 28/00 | 24)00 |} 22/30 | 35100 
1690] 52/26 | 80/10 | 28/10 | 24)10 | 22/40 | 35/10 
1700] 53)04 | 30/20 | 28/20 | 24/20 | 22/50 | 35)20 
1710] 53/14 | 30/380 | 28/80 | 24/30 | 22/60 | 85/30 
1720] 53/24 | 30/40 | 28140 | 24/40 | 22/70 | 35/40 
1730] 54/02 | 30/50 | 28/50 | 24/50 | 23/05 | 36/02 
1740} 54/12 | 81104 | 29/00 | 24/60 | 23/15 | 36/12 
1750] 54/22 | 31114 | 29/10 | 25/00 | 23/25 | 36/22 
1760} 55)00 | 31)24 | 29120 | 25/10 | 23/35 | 36/32 
1770} 55)10 | 31/34 | 29/30 | 25/20 | 23/45 | 36/42 
1780] 55/20 | 31/44 | 29/40 | 251/30 | 23/65 | 37/04 
1790] 55)30 | 31/54 | 29/50 | 25/40 | 23/65 | 87/14 
1800] 56/08 | 32;/08 | 30/00 | 25)50 | 24/00 | 37/24 
1810] 56/18 } 82)18 | 30/10 | 25/60 | 24/10 | 87/34 
1820} 56)28 § 382/28 | 30/20 | 26)00 | 24/20 | 87\44 
1830} 57/06 | 382/388 | 80/30 | 26;10 | 24/30 | 38/06 
1840] 57)16 | 82/48 | 30/40 | 26/20 | 24/40 } 38/16 
1850} 57)26 | 83/02 | 30/50 | 26/30 | 24/50 | 38}26 
1860} 58/}04 }{ 33/12 | 81/00 | 26/40 | 24/60 | 88/36 
1870} 58!14 | 83/22 | 31/10 | 26/50 | 24/70 | 88/46 
1880] 58/24 | 83/32 | 31/20 | 26/60 | 25/05 | 89/08 
1890} 59)02 | 33/42 { 31/30 | 27/00 | 25/15 | 89,18 
1900) 59)12 | 83/52 | 31/40 | 27}10 | 25/25 | 89/28 
1910} 59/22 | 84/06 | 31/50 | 27/20 | 25/35 | 39/38 
1920; 60/00 | 84/16 | 82)00 | 27/30 | 25/45 | 40/00 
1930} 60/10 | 84/26 | 82/10 | 27/40 | 25/55 | 40/10 
1940] 60/20 | 34/36 | 82/20 | 27/50 | 25165 | 40/20 
1950] 60)30 | 34/46 | 32/30 | 27/60 | 26)00 | 40\30 
21960] 61108 40 
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Table Showing the Number of Bushels and odd Pounds in 
a Load of = Sesatioioraortis 
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Table Showing the Number of. Bushels and odd Pounds in 
a Load of Grain—Continued. 


Ear Corn| far Corn 


SG ibs, | GObbis. | TOHLbs. | TS bbs. 
(ios. JBus..| Los, {Bus. | Lbs. | Bas.) Los. | Bus. 

44/46 | 41150 | 35/60 | 33 
45|00 | 42/00 | 36/00 
45110 | 42;10 4 36/10 
451}20 | 42/26 } 86/20 
45;/30 | 42/30 | 36/30 
45|40 | 42/40 | 36/40 
45|50 | 42/50 | 36150 
46|04 | 43100 } 36/60 
46/14 | 43110 | 37100 
46/24 | 43/20 | 37/10 
46/34 } 43130 | 37/20 
46|44 | 43140 | 37/30 
46 | 54 43150 } 371/40 
47|08 | 44/00 | 37/50 
4711 44/10 7160 
47|28 | 44/2 38 | 00 
47|88 | 44/30 | 38/10 
47|48 | 44/40 | 38/20 
48102 | 44150 | 38130 
48}12 | 45/00 | 38/40 
48} 22 | 45/10 | 38150 
48}32 | 45/20 | 38/60 
48|42 | 45/30 | 39/00 
48/52 | 45140 3910 
49/06 | 45150 | 39/20 
49/16 | 46/00 | 39/30 
49/26 | 46110 | 39/40 
49136 | 46/20 } 89/50 
49/46 | 46130 | 39/60 
50/00 | 46/40 | 40/00 
50/10 | 46/50 | 40/16 
50|20 | 47/00 | 40/20 
50/30 | 47/10 } 40/30 
50/40 | 47/20 | 40/40 
50;50 | 47/80 | 40150 
51|04 | 47/40 | 40\60 
51/14 | 47/50 } 41/00 
51 | 24 48/00 | 41/10 
51/34 | 48)10 | 41120 
51/44 | 48/20 | 41/30 
51/54 | 48/30 | 41140 
52/08 | 48/40 | 41150 
52118 | 48/50 } 41/60 
52/28 | 49/00 } 42/00 
52/38 | 49110 | 42110 
62)48 | 49120 | 42/20 
53/02 7 49/30 | 42186 
53/12 | 49/40 | 42/49 
53}22 | 49150 4} 42150 
63132 | 60/060 | 42/60 
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Table Showing the Number of Bushels and odd Pounds in 


a Load of Grain—Continued. 


Lbs. Lbs, Lhs. i : 
ee | een es [mers ross | Bers Loe eee ca ee 
3010] 94/02 | 53 10 | 43/00 0} 10: 
3020; 94/12 | 53/52 | 50/20 | 43/10 | 40/20 
8030] 94/22 | 54106 | 50/30 } 43/20 | 40/30 
3040 00 | 54/16 } 50/40 | 43/30 | 40/40 
3050} 95)10 | 4/26 | 50/50 | 48/40 | 40/50 
3060] 95/20 | 54/36 | 51;00 } 48/50 | 40/60 
3070] 95130 | 54/46 | 51/10 | 43)60 | 40/70 
3080) 96)08 | 55/00 | 51/20 | 44/00 | 41/05 
3080} 96/18 | 55)10 | 51/30 | 44/10 | 41/15 
$100} 96/28 | 55/20 | 51/40 | 44/20 | 41/25 
3110} 97/06 | 55/30 | 51/50 | 44/30 | 41/35 
3120} 97|16 | 55/40 | 52/00 | 44/40 | 41/45 
3130} 97/26 | 55/50 | 52)10 | 44/50 | 41/55 
3140} 98/04 | 56/04 | 52/20 | 44/60 | 41/65 
3150; 98/14 | 56/14 | 52/30 | 45}00 | 42/00 
8160} 98/24 | 56/24 | 52/40 | 45)10 | 42/10 
3170; 99/02 | 5¢/34 | 52)50 | 45/20 | 42/20 
3180} 99/12 | 56 53}00 | 45/30 | 42/30 
'3190} 99/22 | 56|54 ; 63/10 | 45/40 | 42/40 
8200)100)/00 | 57\/08 | 53/20 | 45/50 } 42/50 
3210]100/10 | 57/18 | 53/30 | 45/60 | 42/60 
3220)100/20 | 57/28 } 53|40 | 46/00 | 42/70 
3230)100/30 | 57/38 | 53/50 | 46/10 | 43)05 
$2401]101/08 | 57/48 | 54/00 | 46/20 | 43/15 
3250/101]}18 | 58/02 | 54|10 | 46/30 | 43/25 
3260]101/28 | 58)12 | 54/20 | 46/40 | 43/35 
3270|102)06 | 58/22 | 54/3 46|50 | 43/45 
3280] 02/16 | 58/82 | 54/40 | 46/60 | 43/55 
3290|102}26 | 58|42 | 54/50 | 47/00 | 43/65 
8300]103)04 | 58/52 | 55)00 | 47/10 | 44/00 
3310]103]}14 | 69/06 | 55/10 | 47/20 | 44/10 
3320]103|24 | 59/18 | 55/20 | 47/30 | 44/20 
3330/104/02 | 59}26 | 55/30 | 47/40 | 44/30 
3340}104)12 | 59/36 | 55/40 | 47/50 | 44/40 
3350|104/22 | 59/46 | 551/50 | 47/60 | 44/50 
3360]105}00 | 60/00 | 56/00 | 48/00 | 44/60 
3370}105/10 | 60}10 | 56/10 | 48/10 | 44/70 
$380/105/20 | 60/20 | 56/20 | 48/20 | 45/05 
$390/)105/30 | 60/30 | 56/30 | 48/30 | 49/15 
8400/106/08 | 60/40 | 56}/40 | 48/40 | 40/25 
3410|106}18 | 60/50 | 56|50 | 48/50 | 40/36 
3420}106/28 | 61/04 { *Zl00 | 48/60 | 45)45 
$4301107|06 | 61/14 | 57(10 | 49/00 | 45/55 
$4401107|16 | 61/24 | 57/20 | 49/10 | 45/65 
34501107|26 | 61/84 | 57/30 | 49/20 | 46/00 
3460]108/04 | 61/44 | 57/40 | 49/30 | 46/10 
94701108]}14 | 61/54 | 57/50 | 49/40 | 46/20 
3480410824 | 62/08 | 58/00 | 49/50 | 46/30 
3490}109102 | 62/18 | 58/10 | 49/60 | 46/40 
85001109|12 | 62/28 | 58)20 | 50/00 | 46150 


Bez Gate. Corn, Bye Wheat. {Ear Corn|Ear Corn| Barley. 
&z 48 Lbs. 
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FARMER’S CLUB 


In a farmer’s club, which has for its object social intercourse 
and the acquisition of knowledge, there need be few arbitrary 
tules of order enforced, but, instead, the discussions may be 
more or less conversational. But, as all business is facilitated 
by good regulations, the officers of the club ought to be armed 
with by-laws, and empowered to enforce their provisions when- 
ever necessary. 


Constitution 


ArT. 1.—This association shall be known as the Castana Farmer’s Club. 
Its object shall be to promote a knowledge of practical Farming and Garden- 
ing among its members and the community, in connection with social enjoy- 
ments by the members and their families. 

ART. 2.—The members of the club are those who frame this constitution 
and conform to its requirements, and others who may be invited to join by 
the executive committee, all of whom shall pay $00—annually in September 
(or monthly) into the treasury. 

ART. 3.—The officers of the Club shall be a President, a Secretary, who 
shall be the Treasurer, and three members, who, with the President and 
Secretary, shall constitute the Executive Committee. The Secretary shall 
keep records of transactions, and be custodian of the funds and other prop- 
erty of the Club, being accountable at all times to the Executive Committee, 
giving bonds, if required, and shall prepare and present a full report to the 
Club at the annual meeting. The Executive Committee, three members of 
which shall be a quorum, shall have general charge of the interests of the 
Club and the carrying out of its objects. It shall fill vacancies among its 
officers, make rules, invite new members to join, regulate expenditures, man- 
age exhibitions or fairs, publish offers of prizes and the awards, be respon- 
sible for the welfare of the Club, and report at the annual meeting through 
its Clerk. 

ArT. 4.—The meeting of the Club shall take place on the first Tuesday 
of each month; the meeting in January being known as the “Annual Meeting.” 

ArT. 5.—This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given at the 
preceding regular meeting. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


HOW TO BECOME WEALTHY 


The way to wealth, says Franklin, is as plain as the way to 
market. It depends chiefly on two words—industry and frugality. 

It is not what a man earns, but what he saves that makes him 
rich. 

From the following table it appears that if a person saves 234 
cents per day from the time he is twenty-one till he is seventy, 
the total, with compound interest, will amount to $2,900, and a 
daily saving of 2714 cents reaches the important sum of $29,000. 
Save all you can in a prudent and systematic manner for a time 
of possible want, but act justly by paying your debts, and liber- 
ally by assisting those in need, and helping in a good cause. 

A Table of Daily Savings at Compound Interest 


Cents per Day. Per Year. In Ten Years. Fifty Years. 
EAT cee ats a apend saree Re SRA ec > A Arr Cyt bs OS a ei oar $ 2,900 
ee ee eee Daca tin Siale P eae fot BOD i). Sie omic Jo teneie as 5,800 

RS ES Oe UE GARE P ee ret aie HVA UABEIGG SS BDLE So a08 11,600 
Ve ee CSO Og OG ROO a ace palsies BOO recescttte siestewiie's 29,000 
PD ae acts epics visi 6 crea 2A EE AONE IIOG ZOO sisie ratats asieeema 58,000 

RO sete Sip saie sea wre ntele ABO a s aaisGa cadences LUO vinetoin oinieiatela ovis lore 116,000 

LSD Ie wikia swe + osia earnest Shela teis n/eleig ate Mtce'e/s.< GOO Seine dia.cmaaiele a 145,000 


Savings of Salaried Men 
In 1910 the Massachusetts Labor Bureau published statis- 
tics showing the average income, expenditures and savings of 
various classes of persons, From the Bureau’s published report 
are taken the following figures relating to persons receiving 
salaries: 


Average Average Ex- Average 

Income penditures Savings 
ClergyMeN ......cseercresceeees $3,150 $2,581 369 
Professors and tutors .........-.- 2,878 2,335 543 
Steamboat officials ...........-- 2,529 1,926 603 
Express officials ...........+++-- 1,906 1,647 259 
Bankers and brokers...........- 7,726 5,338 2,388 
Lawyers .....+eeeee sees ness pes 4,869 2,685 1,474 
Physicians ....---s+-2---++++e+- 3,907 3,190 717 
Railroad officials ..............- 3,441 2,813 628 
Supts. of Man’f’g Co’s.......... 3,262 2,533 729 


The report states that thirty per cent of those interviewed 
acknowledged to having saved nothing at all. The figures are 
probably largely based on estimates. 
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TEACH BUSINESS WAYS TO WIVES AND DAUGHTERS 


Every business man who has a wife and daughters should 
instruct them in the essential principles of business, $0 that if 
iliness should prevent him for a time from giving active atten- 
tion to his affairs, they may convey to him accurate knowledge 


e) ! 


i ( 
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TEACHING CHILDREN BUSINESS 


of the condition of his business, or, in case of his death, may aid 
in the proper settlement of his estate. 

Wives and daughters of business men should seek to acquaint 
themselves with the laws and conduct of actual business, and 
become familiar with the forms used in the transaction of come 
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mercial affairs. Even if they are not called upon to take 
actual charge of business matters, still this knowledge will be 
of service, as it will enable them to give valuable aid and help. 
ful counsel to husband or father. 

And let no man think lightly of the opinion of his wife in 
times of difficulty. Women' generally have more acuteness of 
perception than men; and in moments of peril, or in circum- 
stances that involve a crisis or turning-point in life, they have 
usually more resolution and greater instinctive judgment. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS TO CHILDREN 


Children will learn with pleasure from the lips of parents 
what they think drudgery to learn from books. This fact 
should be taken early advantage of to familiarize sons and 


daughters with business customs, and to induce them to form 
business habits. 

Let them learn from experience how money is earned by 
industry and saved by economy. 

That they may form a habit of doing business systematically, 
procure for them a little account book, and have them keep an 
itemized account of all money received and paid out. This 
should show how each sum entered was earned, and hov each 
sum paid out was expended. This habit, once acquired, will 
become a second nature and remain with them for life. 


System is absolutely essential to business success, and 
parents should see to it that their children do things systemat- 
ically. “Successful men,” says Carlyle, “possess the great gift 
of a methodical, well-balanced, arranging mind; they are men 
who cannot work in disorder, but will have things straight, and 
know all the details, which enables them so to arrange the 
machinery of their affairs, that they are fully cognizant alike 
of its strength, weakness, and capacity, and they judiciously 
and discreetly exercise all its power to the uttermost.” 


WHEN NAME SHOULD BE SIGNED IN FULL 


Persons should always sign their full name to deeds, mort- 
gages, notes, and receipts; for, although one Christian name 
only is recognized in law, yet the writing out in full of one’s 
“middle” name, as well as the first name, tends to prevent the 
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name being mistaken for that of some other individual having 
similar initials. For instance, instead of John A. Jones, write 
John Albert Jones. 


HOW A MARRIED WOMAN SHOULD SIGN 
HER NAME 


A married woman should sign her own Christian name, 
instead of that of her husband, to legal and business docu- 
ments. For example, Mrs. Smith should sign Mary Ellen 
Smith, instead of Mrs. John Smith. 


HOW SIGNATURE OF PERSON WHO CANNOT 
WRITE SHOULD BE SIGNED 

When a person who cannot write is required to sign a docu- 
ment, it should be done by having him make his mark. The 
signature should always be witnessed. Example: 

his 
Henry x Yates. 
mark 


Witness: William Henson. 
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PENSIONS 


The Pension Bureau is the largest bureau of the government. 
It is presided over by the Commissioner of Pensions, who attends 
to all matters concerning pensions, and law affecting them; to 
their payment, and the detection and prosecution of attempts at 


fraud in claims for pensions. 


Pension Agencies were abolished by Act of August 17, 1912, 
and since January 31, 1913, the payment of all pensions has been 


made by a Disbursing Clerk in the Bureau of Pensions. 


Age and Disability Pensions.—Act of May 11, 1912 provides as 
follows: Any person who served ninety days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States, during the late civil 
war, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and has 
reached the age of sixty-two years or over, on making proof of © 
such facts is entitled to receive a pension as follows: ‘Age sixty- 
two years—For a service of ninety days, $13.00 per month; 6 
months, $13.50; 1 year, $14.00; 144 years, $14.50; 2 years, $15.00; 
21/, years, $15.50, and 3 years or more, $16.00. Age 66 years—For 
a service of 90 days, $15.00 per month; 6 months, $15.50; 1 year, 
$16.00; 114 years, $16.50; 2 years, $17.00; 2% years, $18.00, and 
3 years or more, $19.00. Age 70 years—For a service of 90 days, 
$18.00 per month; 6 months, $19.00; 1 year, $20.00; 1% years, 
$21.50; 2 years, $23.00; 214 years, $24.00; 3 years or more, $25.00. 
Age 75 years—For a service of 90 days, $21.00 per month; 6 
months, $22.50; 1 year, $24.00; 114 years, $27.00; 2 years or more, 
$30.00. Any such pension shall commence from the date of filing 


the application in the Bureau of Pensions. 
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Any person who served sixty days or more in the war with 
Mexico, and who received an honorable discharge, is entitled to 
$30.00 per month. Any person who was wounded in battle or in 
line of duty in the civil war, and is now unfit for manual labor 
by reason thereof, or who from disease or other cause incurred in 
line of duty resulting in his disability, is now unable to perform 
manual labor, is entitled to $30.00 per month. 

How to Obtain a Pension.—To obtain a pension the applicant 
must file a claim with the Commissioner of Pensions, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In.a claim by the soldier he should set forth all his 
military or naval service, giving dates of enlistment and dis- 
charge. He should also set forth the name or nature of all dis- 
abilities for which pension is claimed, giving the time when, the 
place where and the circumstances under which each was con- 
tracted. The prime requirement to establish a claim under the 
act of July 14, 1862, usually termed the general law, is to show 
that the disability for which pension is claimed had its origin 
while in the service and line of duty; that it has existed as a 
disabling cause from date of discharge, and now exists in a 
degree pensionable under the law. In a claim under the act of 
June 27, 1890, the essential requirements are: A service of ninety 
days or more, an honorable discharge therefrom and proof that 
the disability for which pension is claimed is not due to claimant’s 
own vicious habits, but it need not necessarily be of service origin. 

Widow’s Claim.—In a widow’s claim it is necessary to show 
her legal marriage to the soldier, the date of his death, and, 
under the general law, that it was due to some cause of service 
origin, She must also show that she has remained his widow. 
If there are children of the soldier under sixteen years of age at 
the date of his death, their names should be given and the date 
of birth of each clearly shown. If any have died, the date 
should be proved. In a widow’s claim under the act of June 27, 
1890, the requirement as to service is the same as under an 
invalid claim, and in addition thereto she must show a legal 
marriage to the soldier prior to the passage of the act, the fact 
of soldier’s death (but it need not be shown to be due to service), 
her continued widowhood and that she is without other means of 
support than her daily labor. A minor child’s title to pension 
accrues only on the death or remarriage of the widow, which 
fact must be shown in addition to the requirements in widow’s 
claim. 

Dependent Mother—A dependent mother must show her 
relationship to the soldier, his celibacy, that he contributed to 
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her support, that his death was due to some cause of service 
origin, the date of his death, and, under the general law, that 
she was dependent upon him at the date of his death. Under 
the act of June 27, 1890, it is only necessary to show depen- 
dence at date of filing claim and since then. A dependent 
father must show relationship by legal marriage to soldier’s 
mother, the date of soldier’s birth and of the mother’s death, in 
addition to the requirements in the mother’s claim. 


ANARCHISTS NOT ELIGIBLE TO CITIZENSHIP 


ExcLuDING ANARCHISTS.—The act of March 3, 1903 (taking 
effect June 1, 1903), imposed these further restrictions on the natur- 
alization of aliens: No person who disbelieves in or who is opposed 
to all organized government, or who is a member of or affiliated 
with any organization entertaining and teaching such disbelief in or 
opposition to all organized government, or who advocates or teaches 
the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or of 
officers generally, of the government of the United States or of any 
other organized government, because of his or their official charac- 
ter, or who has violated any of the provisions of this act, shall be 
naturalized or be made a citizen of the United States. 

Duty or Courts.—All courts and tribunals and all judges and 
officers thereof having jurisdiction of naturalization proceedings or 
duties to perform in regard thereto shall, on the final application 
for naturalization, make careful inquiry into such matters, and 
before issuing the final order or certificate of naturalization cause to 
be entered of record the affidavit of the applicant and of his wit- 
nesses so far as applicable, reciting and reaffirming the truth of 
every material fact requisite for naturalization, All final orders and 
certificates of naturalization hereafter made shall show on their face 
specifically that said affidavits were duly made and recorded, and all 
orders and certificates that fail to show such facts shall be null 
and void. 

PENALTY FOR VIOLATION.—Any person who purposely procures 
naturalization in violation of the provisions of this section shall be 
fined not more than five thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned not 
less than one nor more than ten years, or both, and the court in 
which such conviction is had shall thereupon adjudge and declare 
the order or decree and all certificates admitting such person to 
citizenship null and void. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the 
courts having jurisdiction of the trial of such offense to make such 
adjudication. 

Any person who knowingly aids, advises or encourages any such 
person to apply for or to secure naturalization or to file the pre- 
liminary papers declaring an intent to become a citizen of the 
United States, or who in any naturalization proceeding knowingly 
procures or gives false testimony as to any material fact, or who 
knowingly makes an affidavit false'as to any material fact required 
to be proved in such proceeding, shail be fined not more than five 
thousand dollars, or imprisoned not less than one nor more than 


ten years, or both, 
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WAR BILL, FOUR HUNDRED 
BILLIONS 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace issued | 
at the close of 1919 a report of the direct and indirect costs 
of the war, prepared by Ernest L. Bogart, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Illinois. This report gives the 
direct cost at $196,000,000,000, the indirect at approximately 
the same sum. Some of the items are highly significant: 


Property losses are divided as follows: On land, $29,960,- 
000,000;. to shipping and cargo, $6,800,000,000. Loss of pro- 
duction is an indirect cost of the war which has meant to the 
nations $45,000,000,000. War relief added $1,000,000,000. 


The loss to neutrals through the indirect cost to them is 
placed at $1,750,000,000. The total indirect costs to all na- 
tions, those engaged in the war and the neutrals, is $151,612,- 
542,560. 


The capitalized value of soldier human life, which is given 
among the indirect costs, is placed at $33,551,276,280. 


The “capitalized value of human life” fixes the worth of the 
individual at figures ranging from $2,020 in Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Greece, Japan, Roumania, Serbia, and several other countries, 
up to $4,720 for the United States, where the economic worth 
of the individual to the nation is placed at the highest. 


In addition to the $33,551,276,280 given as the economic 
worth of those who lost their lives or were injured in actual 
warfare, an equal amount is allowed for civilian losses. Al- 
though many of the latter were of children and old persons, 
instead of men in the prime of life, the estimate given for the 
civilian loss is believed to be within bounds. 


“Granting the propriety of placing a capital value on human 
life,” says the report, “the total amount of losses, both civil 
and military, including women and children as well as men, 
may be set down as $67,000,000,000.” 


The number of known dead is placed at 9,998,771, and the 
presumed dead at 2,991,800. To the losses from death and 
wounds there are added “those resulting from disease, pestil- 


ence, privation, hardship, physical exhaustion, and similar 
causes.’ 


According to these figures, which were made after ample 
time for a thorough survey, the total cost of the war stands 
at about four hundred billion dollars. The cost of rehabilita- 
tion will far exceed that sum, to say nothing of the time it 
will require, and the relatively slow process of human re- 
placement. Every interest in the world will feel the strain 
for at least a generation to come.. 
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ERE Ti Me Lae 


SHIP PASSING THROUGH PANAMA CANAL LOCKS 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


These associations, usually incorporated, are established for 
the purpose of loaning money to their members upon real 
estate security. They make it their object to enable persons 
having a lot to borrow money thereon for the purpose of erect- 
ing a dwelling, allowing them to repay the money in install- 
ments amounting to little more than ordinary monthly rent. 
When the full amount is paid up the borrower becomes owner 
of the property. 

Interest.—In considering the question of usury in a loan 
from a building association, payments made by the borrower 
as dues are not to be considered as interest, as such payments 
are made in order to acquire an interest in the property of the 
association and not for the use of money. 
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Fines imposed for default in payment of dues and interest 
cannot be collected by foreclosure of a mortgage given to secure 
payment of an amount borrowed, unless this has been provided 
for by special agreement. 

Liability of Stockholders.—A stockholder who actively or pas- 
sively concurs in the management of the affairs of the associa- 
tion must bear his share of the losses during his membership 
resulting from such management, 


PRACTICAL LAW AND BUSI- 
NESS POINTERS 


An Attorney’s Powers.—An attorney-at-law has no implied 
authority to compound or give up any rights of his clients, or to 
consent to a judgment against his client. 

Bank Checks.—The acceptance of a bank check by a creditor 
is not an absolute but a conditional payment of the drawer’s debt. 

A drawer of a bank check cannot countermand it so as to 
effect it in the hands of a holder in good faith. 


Waiver of Homestead and Personal Property Exemption.— 
A waiver of a debtor’s right to claim personal property as 
exempt from execution, when attempted to be made by an execu- 
tory contract, is ineffectual and will not be enforced. 

A clause in a promissory note expressly waiving the benefit of 
all laws exempting real or personal property from levy and sale, 
being contrary to public policy, is inoperative, and confers no 
right to levy upon and sell personal property which is exempt. 


Distress for Rent.—The right of a landlord to issue a warrant 
authorizing a levy upon property of a tenant for the satisfaction 
of rent is looked upon in this country with disfavor, and in some 
of the States the right has been abolished. 

When property temporarily in the possession of a tenant, but 
belonging to another, is taken under a distress against the ten- 
ant, the landlord will be liable to the owner for its value. 

Wrongful Levy of Execution.—For wrongful levy on property, 
when an officer, under an execution, seizes the goods of some 
other person than the defendant in the execution, the owner 
may maintain an action, and trespass is the usual remedy of 
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the owner; but trover may be maintained in many cases and in 
‘some cases replevin will lie. ‘The owner is not bound to resort 
to a trial of the right of property. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Liability of Husband for Goods Sold to Wife.—When goods 
necessary and suitable to the position in life of a wife are sold to 
her, the jury will be justified in finding a verdict against the 
husband, as she acted as agent of the husband in contracting 
the debt. 

Wife Living Apart from hér Husband.—A husband is not liable 
for necessaries furnished his wife when she lives separate from 
him without his fault. 

Separate Maintenance.—Where the wife leaves her husband 
without sufficient cause, she will not be entitled toa decree for 
a@ separate maintenance. 

When she leaves him with his consent and on account of his 
ill treatment, he is liable for the expense of a separate main- 
tenance. 


FENCE LAWS 


Fences are mostly regulated by statutes of the State where 
located. There are certain laws, however, that are applicable 
to them génerally. 

Legal Fence.—The laws of the several States provide what 
shall constitute a legal fence, which generally niust be four feet 
high, with sufficient boards or wire, or both, to turn cattle. 

Damages.—As a general rule all premises must be properly 
inclosed before damages can be recovered from the owner of 
trespassing stock for injury thereto. 

Partition, or Division Fences.—The owners, of adjacent tracts 
of land, in most of the States, are bound to erect and main- 
tain one-half of a suitable fence along the line separating such 
tracts. 

Repairs.—Each party is bound to look after his own part of 
the fence and keep it in good repair, and he must restrain his 
own stock from trespassing upon the Jands of his neighbor. 

Fence-Viewers, in some of the States, are provided for by statute 
to determine the just share of each party liable to maintain a parti- 
tion fence, and suitable methods are provided for enforcing 
their awards. 
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Railroads are required by statute in many States to fence their 
tracts, and a failure,to do so renders them liable for stock killed 
by reason of non-compliance with the statute. 

Barb-wire fences must be so used and cared -for as not to 
endanger persons and property, and the use of such fences 
imposes upon those who-use them care reasonably proportionate 
to their danger. ; 

Railroads using barb-wire fences must use due diligence im 
funning ¢Heir trajns, not only to avoid killing stock, but to 
@void precipitating them by fright against’ a fence to be 
tangled or bruised. 


THEY WENT TO LAW ABOUT THE LINE FENCE—THE SUIT BEGINS 
TRESPASSING AND MISCHIEVOUS ANIMALS 


Owners of domestic animals, such as cows, horses, sheep, hogs, 
easels and dogs, must not permit them to. stray upon the 
ipremises of others, or they will be liable in trespass for 
damages. 

No Right to Kill or Injure.—But those upon whose premises 
such animals trespass are not justified in killing or injuring the 
animals, no matter how aggravating or repeated the acts of 
trespass may be. 

Remedy Provided.—The persons injured by such trespassing. 
have ‘their remedy in an action at law for damages, and there 
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@re statutes providing for the taking up of such animals and 
holding them at the expense of their owner or impounding them 
as estrays. 

Mischievous Animals.—The owner of a mischievous, animal, 
known to him to be so, is responsible, when he permits him to 
go at large, for the damages he may do. And any one may 
justify the killing of a ferocious animal at large. The owner of 
such ap animal may be indicted for a common nuisance. 


THE SUIT ENDS AND THE LAWYER GETS BOTH COW AND MILE 


If a person enters the barn or pasture of another, and is 
dnjured by a vicious horse or bull, it must be shown that the 
owner used all reasonable means in the care of his animals for 
the safety of his help and neighbors, 

If a person enters upon the land of another, and is injured, he 
must show good cause for entering upon said land, and also 
prove ordinary caution, in going where cattle and horses were 
kept.. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNING A DOG 


A person has a right to keep a dog to guard his premisés, but 
not to put him unconfined at the entrance of his house; because 
a person coming there op a social or business errand may be 
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injured by him. Butif the dog is chained, and a visitor so 
incautiously goes neat him that he.is bitten, he has no right of 
action against the owner. 

Liable for Damage.—Owners of dogs must keep them from 
straying upon the public highway, or they will be responsible 
for any damage caused by their arinoyance of travelers, scaring 
of children, barking after teams, etc. 

If a dog strays upon the premises and kills or injures any 
other domestic animal, its owner is liable for damages. 


Dangerous Dogs running at large may lawfully be killed when 
their ferocity is known fo their owner, or in self-defense; and 
when bitten by a rabid animal a dog may be lawfully killed by 
any one. 

But a person is not justified in killing a dog without notice to 
the owner, merely because it barks around his house at night. 

The owner of-a vicious dog will not be held liable for the dog’s 
biting a person unless it can be shown that the dog had previ- 
ously exhibited a propensity to violence, and that the owner was 
acquainted ‘with this propensity. 


BREACH OF TRUST 


Breach of trust is the willful misappropriation of personal 
property by one who has been intrusted with its possession in 
confidence, 

As Distinguished from Larceny.—The cases where personal 
property is taken by a person to whom it has been intrusted, 
and who converts it to his own use, present very nice discrimi- 
nations of mere breaches of trust from larceny. 
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if a person has property in goods, and a right to the possession 
af them, he cannot, in general, commit the crime of larceny in 
taking them; but if he only has the custody of them, and no 
property in them, he may steal them. 

The courts generally lean toward construing the offense to be 
larceny, and not merely a breach of trust, where the party gains 
possession by some false pretense, with the original intent to 
steal. 

A bailee who fraudulently converts the property intrusted to 
him to his own use is guilty not simply of a breach of trust, 
which is only a trespass, but of larceny, which is a crime, 


LEGAL GIFTS 


Definition.—A gift is the voluntary and gratuitous transfer or 
sonveyance of the right and possession of property by one per- 
son to another. 

Names of Parties.—The giver of the property is called the 
donor, the receiver the donee. 

Who May Make a Gift.—Any person competent to transact 
ordinary business may give whatever he owns to any other 
person. 

Delivery to the donee is essential to a gift, and there must also 
be actual acceptance. It must be an actual delivery, so far as 
the subject is capable of delivery. If the thing be not capable 
of actual delivery, there must be some act equivalent to it; 
something sufficient to work an immediate change in the control 
of the property. 

Looked Upon with Suspicion.—The law generally looks with 
gome degree of suspicion upon gifts, and they are usually consid- 
ered to be fraudulent if creditors or others become sufferers 
thereby. 

Retracting.— Where a gift has been executed by delivery of 
possession, it is not in the donor’s power to retract it; but so 
long as the gift has not been completed by delivery of posses 
sion, it is not properly a gift, but a contract, and this a person 
cannot be compelled to perform but upon good and sufficient 
consideration. 

A Gift Made in Prospect of Death may be revoked by the 
donor at any time during his life, though it be completed and 
executed by delivery and accepvance. 
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A Gift may be Annuled by the creditors of the donor, if he 
was insolvent at the time of the gift and it diminished the credi- 
tor’s fund. 


FINDER OF LOST PROPERTY 


The general law on this subject is, that the finder of money or 
goods, if he takes possession of the property, is to use all due 
means to discover the rightful owner; and if he appropriates the 
articles to his own use, knowing the rightful owner, or without 
having made due exertion to find him, he is held guilty of lar- 
ceny. Failing to find the rightful owner, after taking due means 
to do so, the finder of the lost articles is entitled to regard them 
as his own property. 


RULES GOVERNING THE FINDING OF 
LOST PROPERTY 


1. The finder of lost property is the owner of it against all the 
world but the original owner. Thus, it is held that a stranger 
who finds lost money in a shop may retain it as against the shop 
owner. 

Money Left on a Desk in a bank, provided for the use of its 
depositors, is not lost so as to entitle the finder to the same, as 
against the bank, 

An Aerolite which buries itself in the ground is regarded as an 
accretion to the land, and belongs to the owner of the soil on 
which it falls. 

2. The finder is always at liberty to leave untouched what he 
finds, and cannot be made accountable for any injury thereafter 
happening to it. 

3. The finder may demand from the owner all his expenses 
necessarily incurred in keeping and preserving the property, and 
probably advertising and like charges for the owner’s benefit. 

4, (If a reward be offered, specific and certain or capable of 
being made so by reference to a standard, the finder complying 
with the terms of the advertisement becomes entitled to such 
reward, and may sue for it. 

5. If the finder of lost goods, or goods which are reasonably 
supposed by him to have been lost, appropriates them to his own 
use, really believing when he takes them that the owner cannot 
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be found, it is not larceny; but if he takes them reasonably 
believing that the owner can be found and thus appropriates 
them it is larceny. 


THE LAW OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscription is the placing of a signature under a written or 
printed agreement. By such an act a person contracts, in 
writing, to pay a sum of money for a specific purpose; as a sub- 
scription toa charitable institution, a subscription for a book, 
etc. 

Subscription Papers.—‘‘The law on the subject of these sub- 
scription papers,” says Parsons, ‘‘and of all voluntary promises 
of contribution, is substantially this: No such promises are 
binding unless something is paid for them, or unless some party 
for whose benefit they are made (and this party may be one or 
more of the subscribers), at the request, express or implied, of 
tthe promisor, and on the faith of the subscription, incurs actual 
expense or loss, or enters into valid contracts with other parties 
which will occasion expense or loss. As {the objection to these 
promises, or the doubt about them, comes from the want of con- 
sideration, it may be removed by a seal to each name, or by one 
seal which is declared in the instrument to be the seal of each.” 

Book Subscriptions.— A person subscribing for a book is bound 
to take it when delivered by the agent, provided it corresponds 
with the sample copy shown him when the subscription was 
given. The agent or publisher may recover at law the price of 
the book should the subscriber refuse to take it when presented 
to him. 

Newspapers and Other Periodicals.—There is no postal law 
regulating the transactions between publishers and subscribers. 
The ordinary rules of contract govern all relations between the 
parties concerned, and the postoffice has no part except to 
deliver the article, or return it when ordered to do so. 

If the publisher of any paper or periodical sends his paper oF 
magazine, the postmaster must deliver it, if the person to whom 
it is sent will take it. If he will not take it, the postmaster 
must notify the publisher. 

If a person subscribes for a periodical for a given period, say 
one year, and the publisher sends it accordingly, the subscriber 
cannot terminate the contract by stopping his paper at any time 
during the year. But at the end of the year the subscriber may 
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stop his paper even without paying the subscription due. He is 
under no legal obligation to take the paper another year. The 
fact that he has not paid for the expired year’s subscription does 
not bind him to continue taking the paper. He can stop taking 
it at the end of the year and the publisher can sue for and col- 
lect his year’s subscription only. 

If at the end of the year the publisher continues to send his 
paper and the subscriber to receive it, the sending is the offer of 
another year’s subscription at the same price, and the receiving 
of the paper isan acceptance, The implied contract from such 
action isa renewal of the subscription; and the publisher cah 
send the paper for the renewed term of one year and collect the 
subscription price for that year as well as the preceding. . 

If the publisher advertises terms of subscription, all parties 
taking the paper under these conditions will be held according 
to the conditions. 


WORKING ON SUNDAYS AND LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


Sundays.—No one is bound to work on Sunday in performance 
of his contract, unless the work by its very nature or by express 
agreement is to be done on that day and can be then done with- 
out a breach of law. 3 

Holidays.—There are no laws which forbid or compel a laborer 
to work on holidays. A laborer must either work on such days 
or forfeit his wages. In most parts of our country people do not 
work on Christmas, New Year’s, Fourth of July, and, in the 
East, on Thanksgiving Day, and, in the North, .on Decoration 
Day, yet most employers pay their employees their usual wages. 
Where this custom is common and well known it may so govern 
that wages can be collected, though the work is not done. 
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place on which to stand and with my lever I will 
move the world.—ARCHIMEDES. 


Give me a 


WHEN A TRADE’S A TRADE 


1. The Offer.—An offer, or proposal to do a thing, may be 
made either by words or signs, either orally or in writing, but in 
law it is not regarded as an offer until it comes to the knowledge 
of the person to whom it is made. 

Offer by Mail.—In commercial transactions when an offer is 
made by mail, the general rule is that the offerer is entitled to 
an answer by return mail; but this will not apply in all cases, 
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for example, where there are several mails each day. In trans 
actions which are not commercial, much less promptitude in 
answering is required. 

When Revokable.—An offer which contains no stipulation as 
to how long it shall continue is revokable at any time. When 
an offer is made for a time limited in the offer, no acceptance 
afterwards will make it binding. 

2. The Acceptance.—An offer can only be accepted in the 
terms in which it is made; an acceptance, therefore, which 
modifies the offer in any particular goes for nothing. 

When the Trade’s Complete —The rule that a contract is com- 
plete at the instant when the minds of the parties meet is sub- 
ject to modification where the negotiation is carried on by letter, 
for here it is impossible that both parties should have knowledge 
of the moment it becomes complete. 

Where an Offer is Made by Letter, the mailing of a letter con- 
taining an acceptance of the offer completes the contract, 
although the letter containing the acceptance may be delayed 
or may not be received through fault of the mail. 

Offers of Reward for the return of lost property, or for infor 
mation leading to the arrest and conviction of offenders, become 
obligatory as soon as any one inspired to action by the offer com- 
plies with its terms. Where the offer is for information, the 
whole of which is furnished in fragments by different persons, 
the reward may be equitably proportioned; and so as to the 
recovery of property. 


NAVIGATION LAWS 


All ocean-going steamers carrying passengers and fifty or more 
persons, including crew, and plying between ports 200 or more 
miles apart, are required by act of Congress to be equipped, after 
July 1, 1911, with an efficient wireless apparatus in charge of a 
skilled operator. 

On January 2, 1914, an international convention for safety of lives 
at sea was signed at London, England, by representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Spain, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the 
Netherlands. It was ratified by the U. 8. Senate Dec. 14, 1914, | 
with the adoptionfof a resolution reserving the right to enact higher 
standards than the treaty prescribes for health and safety on Ameri- 
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ean vessels and to impose them upon all foreign vessels within its 
territorial waters. The treaty provides regulations for destruction 
of derelicts, patrol for icebergs, wireless operation, distress signals, 
ocean routes, safety appliances, lifeboats, water tight bulk-head 
construction of se ventilation, inspections, and everything per- 
taining to safety of life at sea. 


= 


= 
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TURBINE STEAMSHIP Laer 
Length 790 feet—horse power 70,000—displacement 43,000 tons. 
<eaving Liverpool Sept 10th, 1910 for New York, epe made the trip ta 
4 days, 10 hours, 41 minutes breaking al records. 


Foreign vessels cannot engage in our coasting trade, which is 
held to include voyages from Atlantic to Pacific ports, and no 
vessel is deemed American and entitled to this privilege unless 
wholly built in this country and wholly owned and officered by 


Americans. 
POINTS ON CRIMINAL LAW 


Ignorance No Excuse.—Every person is presumed to know 
what the law is, and ignorance is no excuse for crime. 

Arrests.—No one can be legally arrested without a warrant 
unless the person making the arrest has personal knowledge 
that the one he arrests has committed a crime. Any one with- 
out a warrant may arrest a person committing a felony in his 
presence, and any peace officer may arrest a person while come 
mitting a breach of the peace or immediately afterwards, 

The rule, ‘Every man’s house is his castle,’’ does not hold 
good in criminal cases, and an officer may break open doors of 
the criminal’s house to execute a warrant; and he may dose 
without a warrant, asalso may a private person, in fresh pursuit, 
under circumstances which authorize him to make an arrest. 

Warrants.—No warrant shall be issued but upon probable 
gause, supported by oath, or affirmation. 


= - =s— a 
= ——tii a, 
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Innocence Presumed.—Every one is presumed to be innocent 
until the contrary is proved. 

Bound to Aid the Sheriff—Every man is bound to obey the 
eall of a sheriff for assistance in making an arrest. 

An Accident is not a crime, unless a criminal carelessness can 
be shown. 

Arson is the malicious burning of another’s house. In some 
States by statute it is an indictable offense to burn one’s -own 
house to defraud insurers. 

‘‘Settling’’ an Offense.—It is an indictable offense for the 
party immediately aggrieved to agree with a thief or other felon 
that he will not prosecute him, on condition that he return the 
stolen goods, or to take a reward not to prosecute. 


Embezzlement is the wrongful appropriation of the money or 
goods of another by one entrusted therewith. It was not in- 
dictable at common law, but has been made a felony by vari- 
ous statutes. Public officers, bank cashiers, clerks, and others 
acting in a fiduciary capacity are peculiarly lable to be charged 
with this offense. 

Drunkenness is not a legal excuse for crime, but sometimes is 
evidence of the absence of malice. 

Self-Accusation.—_No one ought to accuse himself except be- 
fore God. 

A Married Woman who commits a crime in the presence of 
her husband, unless it is of a very aggravated character, is pre- 
sumed to act by his coercion, and, unless the contrary is proved, 
she is not responsible. Under other circumstances she is liable, 
criminally, as if she were a single woman. 

Insane Persons and others who are incapable of judging 
between right and wrong are usually absolved from criminal 
responsibility, though they may be liable civilly for damage done 
by their wrongful acts. 


MINES AND MINING 


Laws Governing.—The laws governing mines and mining vary 
in the different States, and a person intending to engage in the 
mining business should consult the statutes of the particular 
State in which he desires to operate. 
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Who May Locate——All valuable mineral deposits in lands 
belonging to the United States, whether surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, are “free and open to exploration and purchase by citi- 
zens of the United States, or those who have declared their 
intention to become such.” 


Requisites of Location.—To stake off a claim so as to 
entitle a prospector to a patent requires considerable care. 
Unless the boundaries are given correctly, and the claim 
located strictly in accordance with the statutory provisions, 
the application for a patent will be refused. 


For existing regulations governing the requisition of min- 
eral lands, the title to which is in the government, see Revised 
Statutes of the United States, Sections 2318-2352, and Supple- 
ment of Revised Statutes, pp. 166-67; 276, 324, 948, 950. An 
examination of these regulations is absolutely essential to the 
successful location of a claim, for it is not priority of discov- 
ery, but priority of compliance with the various requirements 
of the statutes that gives the right to the mine. As laws and 
regulations for the location, development and working of 
mines may be made by the different States, as well as by the 
general government, the statutes of the particular State where 
the mine is to be located should also be consulted. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


From an exhaustive and carefully prepared report of the 
Committee on mines and mining submitted to the House of 
Representatives in March, 1910, the following is manifest; 
that among the industries of the country, in magnitude and 
importance, mining ranks second. Agriculture being first. The 
former contributes $2,000,000,000 annually to our national 
wealth. It contributes 65 per cent of the freight traffic of the 
country. In 1910, the wages paid men engaged in mining 
amounted to $864,158,487. It employs more than 3,000,000 
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men in mines and in performing labor connected with mining. 
I is the basis of a large portion of the nation’s varied manu- 
faeturing interests, and of its supplies of light and heat. 
Wevertheless, there has been found to be an excessive and 
fmereasing waste in the resources of American mines—250,- 
000,000 tons of coal annually. More deplorable than this, is 
the ever increasing death roli—from 8,000 to 10,000 miners 
killed or seriously injured every year, most of them leaving 
widows and fatherless children. Each year our mines are 
beeoming more dangerous as the work extends deeper and 
gases increase. It has been ascertained that in the United 
States, nearly three times the number are killed and injured 
fin mines, to the 1,000, than in European countries. For the 
purpose of discovering some means of remedying this intoler- 
able condition at the Second Session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, a Bill was passed and became a Law creating the 
“¢Bureau of Mines’’ for the purpose of providing such scien- 
tifie inquiries and investigations as would enable Congress and 
states to provide legislation that would materially lessen this 
waste, and loss of life. 


LAWS GOVERNING PUBLIC ROADS 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


4. To prevent collisions, and to secure the safety and conven- 
tence of travelers meeting and passing each other upon the 
highway, a code of rules has been adopted which constitutes 
what is called the law of the road. These rules, originally 
established by custom, have, in many instances, been re-enacted 
and declared by statute, and are of general and uniform observ- 
ance in all parts of the United States. In general, they apply 
¢o private ways, as well as public roads, and, indeed, extend 
to all places appropriated, either by law or in fact, for the 
purposes of travel. 

%. Public Roads are those which are laid out and supported by 
officers entrusted with that power. Their care and control is reg- 
alated by the statutes of the different States, and in detail will 
Wote—For Road Petitions see page 88. 
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not be referred to here, as they can be easily looked up by 
those who desire information so entirely local. 


3. Ownership.—The soil and the land remain in the owner, 
who may put the land to any use, and derive from it any profit, 
not inconsistent with the rights of the public. If the road is at 
any time discontinued, the land reverts back to the owner. 


4, Liability.—The repair of highways is usually imposed 
upon towns, and they are made liable by statute for all dam- 
ages against persons or estates, from injuries received or 
happening in consequence of a neglect of duty on the part of 
the officers having the same in charge. 


5. The Primary law of the road is that all persons using the 
game must exercise due care to prevent collisions and acci- 
dents. No one can claim damages for an injury mainly caused 
by his own negligence. 


6. Persons traveling with carriages or vehicles of transpor- 
tation, meeting on any public way, are required to turn their 
carriages or wagons to the right of the center of the road, so 
far as to permit such carriages or wagons to pass without 
interruption. Any unreasonable occupation of the public way, 
whether arising out of a refusal to turn out and allow a more 
rapid vehicle to pass, or from an unjustifiable occupancy of such 
a part of the road as to prevent others from passing, will ren- 
der the party so trespassing liable for damages to any suffering 
injuries therefrom. A loaded vehicle must turn out, and allow 
those to pass who may reasonably and lawfully travel faster. 


7. Riders are not governed by any fixed rules, but are 
required to use reasonable prudence at all times to prevent 
accidents. They need less room and can make quicker move- 
ments, and are, therefore, not under as well defined rules as 
vehicles, 

Pedestrians have a right to use the carriage-way as well 
as She sidewalk, and driyers must exercise reasonable care to 
avoil injuring them, and a fect passenger in crossin, g thie sitect 
af a city has a prior right of way over a passing vehicle; bot 
are bound to act with prudence to avoid an accident, and it is 
as much the duty of the pedestrian to look out for passing 
vehieles as it is for the driver to see that he does not run over 
any one; nor does the rule requiring vehicles to keep to the 
right apply to carriages and foot passengers, for, as regards 
a Foot passenger, a carriage may go on either side. 
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9. Runaways.—The owner of a runaway horse or horses, if 
negligent, or not exercising due care, is responsible for all 
damages that may occur. Ii a horse naturally quiet to ride 
and drive is frightened by a railroad train, steam thresher or 
other causes not under the control of the rider or driver, and does 
any damage, or injures any person or persons, the owner is 
oot responsible. If horses are known to be vicious, or sustain 
a runaway reputation, break loose or run away with their 
driver, or injure any person or persons, the owner is respon- 
sible, unless it can be shown that the horses were frightened by 
gome obstacle which would naturally frighten a gentle or 
ordinarily quiet horse. 


Automobile Laws 

Many of the states have enacted laws, and most levee cities 
passed ordinances, governing the operation of automobiles 
on the public highways. The provisions of the various laws 
and ordinances differ in some respects in the different states 
and cities, but generally all motor cars are required to be 
registered and numbered, and the number conspicuously dis- 
played on the car, with proper lights at night. Penalties are 
prescribed for “speeding,” or traveling faster than a limit 
fixed by statute or ordinance. Most or all of the provisions 
are based on the English Motor Car Act of 1908, which pre 
vides a speed limit of twenty miles an hour, with power to 
the Local Government Board (on the application of the local 
authority) to reduce it to ten miles per hour within certain 
areas, or to prohibit altogether the driving of cars on any 
highway or part of a highwa* which does not exceed 16 feet 
in width, or on which ordi: iry motor-car traffic would, in 
their opinion be dangerous. The act provides for the pun: 
ishment of speeding or reckless motoring on public high: 
ways, the registration and numbering of motor cars, the 
licensing of chauffeurs and making it their duty to stop in 
ease of accident and give the number of the car and the name 
and address of the owner, under penalty of fine and impris- 
onment for non-compliance. 


The necessity of limiting the speed of automobiles on the 
publie highways is apparent when we consider the fact that 
a speed of 120 miles an hour has been reached by the latest 
Smproved racing cars. 
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MONEY 


Money, or the medium of exchange, in the United States con- 
sists of gold, silver, nickel and composition coins, and the paper 
money issued by the government and the national banks. 


COINS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following tables show the denominations, weight, and 
fineness of the coins of this country. 


Gold 

Fine Gold Alloy Weight. 
DENOMINATIONS. Contained. Contained. * = 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 
One dollar ($1)....:.. Sw piataie, bate 23.22 2.58 25.80 
uuarter eagle ($2.50)... ...0.06. 58.05 6.45 64.50 
hree dollars ($3)....... Orr 69.66 7.74 77.40 
Half ey (C3 olowtee ole 116.10 12.90 129.00 
WACO (S10) 5 io peso one se wee vv eo 232.20 25.80 258.00 
Double, pond SOU os ia ahits wepareisie 464.40 51.60 516.00 


*The alloy neither adds to nor detracts from the value of the coin, 


Silver 

a ND 

Fine Silver Alloy Weight. 

DENOMINATIONS. Contained. Contained. 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 

Standard dollar... .......se0~-- S71.25) : 41.25 412.50 

RTA GOU aT os acre menieisieie viele ae 173.61 19.29 192.90 

rarter GOAT. < sus. cc ve sews nee 86.805 9.645 96.45 

ITH) ate learn esate suavolic ie stsdene’ tps 34.722 3,858 38.58 


Prior to the Act of February 21, 1853, all silver coins were 
legal tender in.all payments whatsoever. The Act of February 
21, 1853, reduced the weight of all silver coins of less denomina- 
tion than the silver dollar about 7 per cent, to be coined on gov- 
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ernment account only, and made them legal tender in payment of 
debts for all sums not exceeding five dollars. No foreign coins are 
legal tender in the United States. 


Minor 
nee Fine Copper Alloy * 
Denominations Contained Contained Weight 
Grains Grains Grains 
ive iCent@hen ctcrceincntay.aacsiei late a 57.87 19.29 77.16 


One cent fc srcc cieveteeeaisetloals 45.60 2.40 48.00 


* Seventy-five per cent. copper, 25 per cent. nickel. 
+ Ninety-five per cent. copper, 5 per cent. tin and zinc. 


Troy weights are used, and, while metric weights are by law 
assigned to the half and quarter dollar and dime, troy weights 
will continue to be employed, 15.432 grains being considered as 
the equivalent of a gram, agreeably to the Act of July 28, 1866. 


The weight of $1,000 in United States gold coin is 53.75 troy 
ounces, equivalent to 3.68 pounds avoirdupois. The weight of 
$1,000 in standard silver dollars is 859.375 troy ounces, equivalent 
to 58.92 pounds avoirdupois, and the weight of $1,000 in subsidiary 
silver is 803.75 troy ounces, equivalent to 55.11 pounds avoirdupois. 


Where Coins Are Made 


The coins of the United States are made at the mint in Philadel- 
phia, and at the branch mints in New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Carson City, and Denver. Those coined in Philadelphia have no 
mint mark on them, but those coined in New Orleans have an O 
on the reverse side, below the eagle; those coined at San Francisco 
anne those coined at Carson City, CC; and those coined at Denver 
aD. 


Total Number and Value of United States Coins 


The total number of gold pieces coined at the mints of the United 
States from their organization, 1792, to June 30, 1913, was 281,751,- 
966, of a total value of $3,310,940,500.50; total number of silver 
coins, 2,218,285,100, of a total value of $979,705,359.35; total 
number of minor coins, 3,403,529,347, of a total value of $66,- 
287,683.36; total number of coins of all kinds, 5,910,566,412, of a 
total value of $4,356,933,543.21. 
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Legal tender is a term used to designate money which may be 
lawfully used in the payment of debts. 


Gold Coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value for all 
debts public and private, when not below the standard weight 
and tolerance prescribed by law; and when below such standard 
and legal tolerance it is legal tender in proportion to its weight. 


The Standard Silver Dollar is legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, without regard to the amount, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 


The Trade Dollar, a silver piece no longer coined is not legal 
tender for any amount; nor is any of the commemorative coinage, 
such as the Columbian Exposition issue. 


The Subsidiary Silver Coins, half dollars, quarters and dimes, 
are legal tender in sums not exceeding ten dollars, in payment of all 
public and private debts. 


. Minor Coins, all coins of the United States of smaller denomina- 
tion than dimes, are legal tender for single payments not exceeding 
twenty-five cents. 


PAPER MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The paper money of this country consists of four kinds: first, 
legal tender notes, which are divided into United States notes and 
Treasury notes; second, national bank notes; third, gold certifi- 
cates; fourth, silver certificates. 


The Legal Tender Notes of the United States are bills issued 
merely on the credit of the government. The acts of 1875 and 1882, 
however, direct the Treasurer of the United States to hold $100,- 
000,000 as a reserve for their redemption. 


The National Bank Notes are issued by the national banks and 
guaranteed by the government the banks depositing United States 
bonds as security. See Federal reserve notes, page 468. 


Gold and Silver Certificates are issued by the government 
against deposits of gold and silver coin and are exchangeable for 
the coin on demand. The Treasury holds the coin so deposited as 
a trust fund. The certificates represent the coin and are used in 
preference to it merely because of greater convenience in handling, 
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Legal Tender Value of Paper Money 


United States Notes are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public debt, 

Treasury Notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, are legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Gold and Silver Certificates are not legal tender, but are 
receivable for customs and all public dues. 

National Bank Notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be paid 
out by the government for all salaries and other debts and 
demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions and associations within the United States, except interest 
on the public debt and in redemption of the United States notes 
and Treasury notes. 


PER CAPITA WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1912 our national wealth (aside from money) was $187,000,000,000. At 
the close of 1919, it stood at $325,000,000. In 1918, the total money circula- 
tion was $3,000,000,000. December, 1919, it was around $7,000,000,000. 

In actual property-wealth and actual money, we are worth just about 
$332,000,000,000. 

The census bureau credits us with a population of 103,500,000. If this 


sum of $332,000,000,000 were divided among our 103,500,000 people each 
would have just about $322.35. 


But we have a national debt of $26,596,701,648, so that each individual 
would owe $257.12. Subtracting the debt from the asset, each individual 
account would stand about thus: 


National (Wealthic 1. setae dicroeend eiace $322.35 
Gashitcraestieisienc sie emawieiejOeia taeanawe 66.24 

$388.59 
Less! National Debts... c.ceen sees $257.12 
Net. Per: Capita, onciscisois oeieacsve - $131.47 


HOW TO SEND MONEY 


There are various methods in vogue for sending money. The 


choice between them is largely a matter of circumstance and 
convenience. 


Bank Drafts.—A draft on some reliable bank is by far the best 


and most business-like way to send large amounts of money. It 
is safe, convenient and cheap. 


Postoffice Order.—By postoftice order is also a safe and reliable 
way to send money. It costs a little more than to remit by 


~ 
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draft, but it is equally secure, and many times more convex: 
ient, because the postoffice is accessible at all hours of the day. 

Registered Letters.—The government promises special cave in 
handling and transmitting a registered letter or package, but 
is liable not to exceed twenty-five ($25) dollars in case the letter 
or package is lost. This applies only to first-class registered 
matter. 

The leading express companies in the United States and Can- 
ada issue money orders payable at par everywhere in the United 
States and Canada and in the principal cities of Mexico, Central 
America, South America, West Indies, Hawaii, Bermuda and 
the Philippine Islands at current rates of exchange. When an 
order is lost the company will refund the money or issue a new 
order free of charge. 


HOW MONEY IS SENT BY TELEGRAPH 


Telegraph offices are supplied with blanks for sending money, 
and to know just how it is done might be no small relief in an 
emergency. If by any accident one finds himself far from home 
and money less he can telegraph for money and get a remittance 
atonce. The friend to whom the telegram is sent should take 
the precaution to satisfy himself that the message is from the 
person whose name is attached to it. He then takes his money 
to the telegraph office and makes out the following blank: 


INGOs oid aol eintels, » 

DICE LO concas colegio css aire nen 1911, 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, 

Pay ain ale olerets ete wails ots wieaisnnie PEST OT Ee Oa Pe Ok Or Oe 
e Meisiete ws ea piStefe eras or a.e.° Sin eidie- winnie Wiewele Ane ewtbie siaietajersintiong mw ofl ota .»- Dollars 
for me, subject to the foregoing terms and conditions, which are agreed to 
GEUREBIE)s cy ene sed eeu seeds sens eva eiaiere mie iar statsla Steta/a ee ole Wardig v5 eae 
CAGATESEY nara ate x ere siete la\cieielaiy Fae vis \eivciale wa,praiein Gieia a6 sdis)biv:a/s la: ew Ss ghd. 
Amount of Transfer, $........ 


Telegraph Service............ 
Others Servicescici.2 cv. oe. ces 0.< 


Mot dlaneiis sta e Baivisle esas’ 
June 10, 1911. 


STNG WilHiAONAINOG nists cise cisersie'a ais 0/3 ove 06 aleisier elated a oe F Wojtek may 
not be able to produce proper evidence of personal identity, I hereby author- 
ize and direct The Western Union Telegraph Co. to pay within named sum 


(3) eR ae AO COMM OE: dollars, at my risk, to such person calling for the same 
as the proper office manager or agent of said company shall believe to be 
Baldi a.cwis-aic Bray atavet ake Calstolsion eeareide erere i ¥ Siiviatale 

(Signature)... ....... Maiploiarelatete so: 4:5 /s10ha d's\s, e100 shaiataerate ols) ais/d wyd ieiinisiecatens F 


Charges of 1 per cent are made on all sums of $25 or over, and 
for smaller amounts 25 cents in each_case 
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EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


An executor is named in a will to execute that will and settle 
the estate. If the will does not name an executor, or if named, 
he will or can not act, the Probate Court (some states Surrogate, 
others Orphans’ Court) appoints an ‘‘administrator with the will 
annexed.’’ If a person dies without leaving a will the court 
appoints an administrator, whose duty is the same as that of an 
executor, except that he, having no will of the deceased, distributes 
the property as the law directs. 

The duties of an executor are: First. To see that the deceased 
is suitably buried, avoiding unreasonable expense if the estate is 
insolvent. Second. To offer the will for probate, or proving; to 
conform to the laws of his state and rules of the court, the clerk 
of which will give full instructions. Third. To make and return 
to the court within required time an inventory of the property. 
‘Real estate lying in another state need not be inventoried, for 
that must be administered upon in the state where it lies; but per- 
sonal property situated in another state should be inventoried.’’ 
If the real estate is encumbered, it should be described. Fourth. 
To collect the property, pay the debts and dispose of the remainder 
as the law and will, or either, directs. Generally the debts should 
be paid as follows: 1. Funeral expenses. 2. Expenses of last 
sickness. 3. Debts due the United States. 4. Debts due the 
state. 5. Claims of creditors. Fifth. To surrender the accounts 
as directed by the court and the law. 

Commissioners are generally appointed to hear the claims of all 
within a limited time. An appeal from their action may be taken 
to the court. If no appeal, the executor pays the legacies, etc., 
makes final accounts which are submitted to a hearing, and if no 
objection, the estate is closed. If the executor dies before the 
estate is closed, his executor has no authority over the first estate. 
Another is appointed to complete the execution, 

The law provides that the widow of the intestate shall be first 
entitled to act as administrator, next, the nearest of kin, who are 
competent; next, any creditor who will accept the trust; and lastly, 
any other person of proper ability. 

Executors and administrators are required to take an official 
cath; also to give a bond, which is usually for double the amount 
of the estate. Exceptions are few, 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS Sev; 


EXECUTOR’S OR ADMINISTRATOR’S BOND. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Charles D. Mann 
of Ira, in the County of Rutland and State of Vermont, as principal, 
and Benj. E. Merrill of Poultney and N. Wright Emerson of Wells, im 
the County of Rutland aforesaid, as sureties, are holden and firmly 
bound unto the Probate Court for the District of Rutland (in some 
states, unto the People of the ,State of ——————————-), in the sum 
of Hight Thousand Dollars, to be paid unto the said Probate Court, 
to the which payment well and truly to be made we bind ourselves, and 
each of our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly and severally, 
7 by these presents, signed with cur hands and sealed with our 
seals. 

‘< ee at Rutland, in said District, this fifteenth day of September, 
. D. 1910. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, That if the above 
bounden Charles D. Mann, Executor of the last Will and Testament 
of John I. Merritt, late of Fair Haven, in the County of Rutland and 
State of Vermont, deceased, shall make and return to the Probate 
Court within three months a true and perfect inventory of all the 
goods, chattels, rights, credits, and estate of said deceased, which shall 
come to his possession or knowledge, or to the possession of any other 
person for him; and also all other goods, chattels, rights, credits and 
estate of said deceased which shall any time after come to his posses- 
sion, or the possession of any other person for him; and shall well 
and truly administer the same and pay and discharge all debts, legacies 
and charges chargeable thereon, or such dividends thereon as shall be 
ordered and decreed by said Probate Court; render a true and just 
account of his administration to said Court, within one year, and at 
any other time when required by said Court, and perform all orders 
and decrees of said Probate Court by Executor to be performed fw 
the premises—then the above obligation is void, otherwise in force. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 

in presence of 
H. MAx WEBBER, 


Clerk of County Court. CHARLES D. MANN.  (L, 8.) 
BENJ, E, MERRILL (L. 8.) 
N. WRIGHT EMERSON  (L, 8.) 


Some States require acknowledgment as below. 


RUTLAND COUNTY, ss. : ; 

At the session of Probate Court in and for said County, holden af 
Rutland, on the eighteenth day of September, A. D. 1910, I have exam- 
ined and do approve of the foregoing bond, and order the same to be 


d rded in the Probate Office of said County. 
page aa FRED ROTHLIS, 
Judge of Probate. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY 


A counterfeit bank note is a fac-simile of the genuine, or a& 
aearly like it as it is possible to make it. A spurious note is 
one whose designs are different from the genuine, and is 
intended to pass in places where the genuine is unknown. An 
altered note is one that is altered from a lower to a higher 
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denomination; or on a broken or bogus bank, having the name 
or locality changed for that of some reputable bank. A cut note 
is one made from pieces cut from a number of good bills. A 
little strip is cut from one genuine note, a little larger strip 
from another, and the strip cut from the first is placed in the 
place of it, and so on, until, by skillful cutting, one extra bill out 
of about every ten is made. 


Rules for Detecting Counterfeit Coins 
Gold.—A: spurious gold coin may sometimes be detected by the 
dull sound it makes when thrown upon the counter. Its size 
and weight serve as an additional test, a spurious gold coin 


THIS FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR BILL IS COMPOSED OF SIXTEEN PIECES CUT 
FROM GENUINE NOTES, AND WAS SENT TO THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURER FOR REDEMPTION BY A NEW YORK BANK CLERK 


usually being made larger than a genuine coin of the same 
denomination in order to give it the necessary weight. The 
milling or edge-work usually is imperfect, owing to the fact 
that the counterfeit coin is generally cast in a mold, while the 
genuine coin is stamped and cut with a die. All counterfeit 
coins have a greasy feel when rubbed between the fingers and 
thumb. But the most dangerous counterfeit gold coins are 
made from a die, and sometimes can only be detected by the 
acid test. Strong nitric acid, 64% drachms; muriatic acid, %4 
drachms; water, 5 drachms, constitute the acid mixture neces- 
sary for the test. If the edge of a coin be scratched with a 
knife and exposed to a drop of this mixture, the color will 
change instantly if the coin is counterfeit, and if the coin is 
genuine the acid will have no effect upon it. 
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Genuine gold coins of large denominations are frequently 
debased by processes known as sweating, plugging, and filling. 
Sweating is done by means of abrasion, filing, or an acid bath. 
Plugging is done by boring a hole in the coin and filling the 
place with some base metal, which is then plated over with 
gold. Filling is done by sawing or splitting the coin into two 
thin pieces, removing the interior, filling in with base metal, 
joining the pieces together again, and then remilling and 
plating the edges. 

Silver. —Most counterfeit silver coins are made from Babbitt 
metal, and are almost always molded. Glass is sometimes 
mixed with the metal to give the coins a ringing sound. This 
often makes them so brittle that they are shattered when 
thrown upon the counter. Their imperfect edges and greasy 
feel usually reveal them to be counterfeit. When they are 
made from a die, however, and antimony and lead are used in 
their composition, the acid test is generally required to detect 
their true character. 

Five-Cent Pieces (nickels) have been extensively coun- 
terfeited, but usually are easily detected, being made of pewter 
or some other soft composition. 


How to Detect Counterfeit Bills 


1. Counterfeiters rarely, if ever, get the imprint or engrav- 
er’s name perfect. The shading in the background of the 
vignette and over and around the letters forming the name of 
the bank on a good bill is even and perfect; on a counterfeit it 
is uneven and imperfect. 


2. Examine the vignette or picture at the top of the note 
closely. If the note be genuine, the faces have a lifelike 
expression, the eyes are well-defined, showing the pupil and the 
white distinctly, the drapery or dress fits well, looks easy and 
natural, and shows the folds very plainly; in short, the entire 
figure harmonizes. The sky is clear, or transparent, soft or 
even, not scratchy, and all the different objects have a finished 
appearance. In the genuine note all the small figures in the 
background are perfectly executed. 


8. Examine the lettering. In a genuine bill it is absolutely 
perfect. There has never been a counterfeit put out but was 
more or less defective in the lettering. 


4, Examine the medallion rulings and the circular ornaments 
around the figure carefully, and see if they are uniform, regular 
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and smooth. If there are two medallions on a note, designed to 
be alike, they are exactly alike, as they are from the same original 
die. This work is done by a geometrical lathe, a machine of 
great cost, which produces fine, ornamental circles of such exqui- 
site uniformity and perfection that it is almost impossible for a 
counterfeiter to produce a good imitation. A microscope is a great 
aid in examining the finer work. 

5. Examine the signature of the president and the cashier. In 
some counterfeits they are lithographed fac-similes, inked over 
with a pen, giving them the appearance of being stamped. The 
stroke has a dead color and rough edge, and the pen does not 
always follow the hair-stroke curve exactly. The genuine sig- 
natures, being written with a pen, look more or less glossy, and 
the stroke has a smooth edge. 

6. The paper of a counterfeit U. S. note is always of an 
inferior quality, while the government has the best and most per- 
fect system of manufacturing the highest grade of paper. The 
first notes printed on this paper, in 1869, had silk fiber distributed 
promiscuously all through the paper, then came notes having 
silk threads running through them lengthwise near the top and 
bottom, and later on notes having distinctive bands of fibers 
distributed across and near their ends. By holding the bills up 
to the light you can easily see the fibers or threads in each bill. 
This is one of the best tests of a genuine bill, because no coun- 
terfeiter can imitate the paper of the bills in this respect. 

7. Bank notes that have been altered by what is called the 
‘‘pasting process’’ can be detected by holding them to the light. 
The parts pasted on will then be easily discovered. If any alter- 
ation has been made by substituting letters or figures for others 
that have been erased, the denomination in the center of the note, 
if carefully examined, letter by letter, will be found to be blurred 
and improperly formed, and the parallel lines irregular and im- 
perfect. 

8. The texture of the paper between the letters is frequently 
destroyed. This defect can be discovered by comparing the paper 
between the letters with that immediately above and below them. 
Sometimes the ink of the altered part is different from the rest 
of the note. 

9. The ink used in genuine notes is very difficult to imitate. 


It gives a clear, glossy impression, while counterfeiter’s ink looks 
dull, smutty and muddy. 
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10. The numbers on the genuine bills are printed in either red 
or blue ink of a permanent brilliancy, so that no matter how 
dim the rest of the bill has become, the numbering always 
stands out clear and distinct. 

These rules are especially approved by New York bankers. 

One should be careful not to be imposed upon by a stranger 
seeking the accommodation of having one large bill exchanged 
for several small ones. 

One should acquire the habit of looking sharply at a bill be- 
fore taking it, especially of a stranger, and, more especially, at 
a place of amusement, or where there is a special tendency to haste 
and liability to imposition. 


POSTAL INFORMATION 


POSTAL SERVICE OF THE WORLD. 


There are (roundly estimated) 750,000,000 persons speaking 
colloquially one or another of the ten or twelve chief mod- 
ern European languages, and of these about one-third (250,- 
000,000) speak English. 

Russian is spoken by about 180,000,000 people in European 
and Asiatic Russia, but the great majority of Russians in 
Europe are completely illiterate—that is, unable to read, much 
less write; and the volume of postal matter is therefore small 
as compared, on the basis of population, with postal matter 
handled by any other principal nation in Europe. 

Somewhat over 75,000,000 speak German—most of them being 
literate; and the volume of postal business in the countries 
speaking that language (mainly those within the new boun- 
daries of what before the war was Germany) is correspondingly 
large, though the average would fall far below the average (by 
population) of English speaking countries. This difference is 
referable to the illiteracy of Austria and the smaller German 
speaking states, 

In France and the French possessions, French is the ver- 
nacular of somewhat over 60,000,000 people—for the most part 
living in the home country. The extra-territorial French mail 
is next in volume to that in English. 

Spanish is spoken by about 75,000,000 people in Spain and 
abroad, but the volume of Spanish mail is less than the Italian, 
and proportionally to population, less than the Italian or Portu- 
gese. 
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Italian is spoken by about 40,000,000 people, but the do- 
mestic mail is less, in the sense of the number using it, than 
the foreign. 

About 15,000,000 speak Portugese, the language of countries 
such as Brazil, and a few other South American States. The 
domestic mail in Portugal is comparatively less in volume 
than the foreign, and the same is true of countries founded 
by Portugal, all of which carry on large export and import 
trade. 

The Dutch and Belgian mails are heavily international, 
with all parts of the world, both countries being traders. 

The other countries such as the Scandinavian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, and Balkan, contribute comparatively small parts 
to the world’s mail. 

Yet, when only one-third of those who employ the facilities 
of the postal departments of civilized governments speak 
English as their native tongue, two-thirds of those whe cor- 
respond by mail do so in the English language. 

This is, first because the English speaking nations are 
highly literate; and second, because so large a share of the 
commercial affairs of the world are carried on in English, 
even among those who are not native to the English speech. 

For instance: there are more than twenty thousand post- 
offices in India, handling over 250,000,000 letters and pack- 
ages every year. The business of these postoffices is carried 
on almost wholly in English, though of India’s population of 
300,000,000 less than 500,000 speak or understand English. 


POSTAL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The two-cents-an-ounce rate applies also to letters, but not 
to other articles, addressed to the Bahamas, Barbados, British,. 
Guiana, British Honduras, City of Shanghai (China), Domin- 
ican Republic, Dutch West Indies, England, Ireland, Leeward 
Islands, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Scotland, Trinidad (in- 
cluding Tobago), Wales, Windward Islands, 

Domestic Rates of Postage. —All mailable matter to points in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam, Tutuila, and the Philippines, is divided into four classes 
ander the following regulations: 


First-Class Matter.—This class includes letters, postal cards, 
“‘post-cards,’’ and anything sealed or etherwise closed against 
ingpeéiion, or anything containing waiting not allowed on mail 
midtter ef other classifications. 

‘Ratés of letter postage, two cents per ounce or fraction 
éhereof 

Rates on local or drop letters at free delivery offices; two 
eents per ounce or fraction thereof. At offices-where there, is 
mo free delivery by carriers, one cent per ounce or fraction, 
§ereof ee 


’ 
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Rates on postal cards, one cent (double or “reply” cards, two 
cents). Nothing must be added or attached to a postal card, 
except that a printed address slip not larger than 2 inches by 
% of an inch may be pasted on the address or message side. 
The addition of anything else subjects the card to letter post- 
age. Cards that have been spoiled in printing or otherwise will 
be redeemed from the original purchasers at 75 per cent of their 
face value, if unmutilated. “Post cards” or private mailing 
cards bearing written messages may be transmitted in the 
domestic mails at the rate of a cent apiece, stamps to be affixed 
by the sender; such cards to be sent openly in the mails. 


Rates on Specially Delivered Letters, ten cents on each 
letter in addition to the regular postage. This entitles the let- 
ter to immediate delivery by special messenger. Special detiv- 
ery stamps are sold at postoffices, and must be affixed to such 
letters. An ordinary ten-cent stamp affixed to a letter will not 
entitle it to special delivery. The delivery, at carrier offices, 
extends to the limits of the carrier routes. At non-carrier 
offices it extends to one mile from the postoffice. Postmasters 
are not obliged to deliver beyond these limits, and letters 
addressed to places beyond must await delivery in the usual 
way, notwithstanding the special delivery stamp. 


Prepayment by stamps invariably required. Postage on all 
letters should be fully prepaid, but if prepaid one full rate and 
no more, they will be forwarded, and the amount of deficient 
postage collected on delivery; if wholly unpaid, or prepaid 
with less than one full rate and deposited at a postoffice, the 
addressee will be notified to remit postage; and if he fails to 
do so, they will be sent to the Dead Letter Office; but they will 
be returned to the sender if he is located at the place of 
mailing, and if his address be printed or written upon them. 


Letter rates are charged on all productions by the typewriter 
or manifold process, and on all printed imitations of typewrit- 
ing or manuscript, unless such reproductions are presented at 
postoffice windows in the minimum number of twenty identical 
copies separately addressed. 


Letters (but no other class of mail matter) will be returned 
to the sender free, if a request to that effect is printed or 
written on the envelope. There is no limit of weight for first- 
class matter fully prepaid. 


Prepaid letters will be reforwarded from one postoffice to 
another upon the written request of the person addressed, with- 


{ 
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out additional charge for postage. The direction on forwarded 
letters may be changed as many times as may be necessary to 
reach the person addressed. 

Second-Class Matter.—This class includes all newspapers, peri- 
Odicals, or matter exclusively in print and regularly issued at 
stated intervals as frequently as four times a.year, from a 
known office of publication or news agency, to actual subscribers 
or news agents, and transient newspapers and publications of 
this class mailed by persons other than publishers. Publica- 
‘tions having the characteristics of books and such as are not 
‘subscribed for on account of their literary merits, but because, 
of other inducements, are not eligible to second-class privileges. | 
Second-class matter also includes periodical -publications of 
benevolent and fraternal societies, organized under the lodge 
system and having a membership of a thousand persons, and of 
the bulletins and proceedings of strictly professional, literary, 
historical; and scientific associations and institutions, trade 
unions, etc., provided. only that these be published at stated 
intervals not less than four times a. year, and that they be 
printed on and be bound in paper. Publishers who wish to avail 
themselves of the privileges of the act are required to make 
formal application to the department through the postmaster at 
the place-of publication, producing satisfactory evidence that 
the organizations represented come within the purview of the 
law, and that the object of the publications is to further the 
objects and purposes of the organizations. 

Rates of Postage to Publishers,-one cent a pound or fractional 
part thereof, prepaid in currency. Publications designed pri- 
marily for advertising or frée circulation, or not having a 
legitimate list of subscribers, are excluded from the pound rate, 
and pay third-class rates. 

Second-class publications must possess legitimate subscription 
lists approximating 50 per cent of the number of copies regu- 
larly issued and circulated by mail or otherwise. Unless they 
do, pound-rate privileges are revoked or withheld. 

Publications sent to actual subscribers in the county where 
published are free, unless mailed for local delivery at, a letter 
carrier office. 

Rates of postage on transient newspapers, magazines, or peri- 
odicals, one cent for each four ounces or fraction thereof. It. 
should bé observed that the rate is one cent for each. four 
ounces, not one cent for each paper contained in the same 
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wrapper. This rate applies only when a complete copy is 
mailed. Parts of second-class publications or partial or incom- 
plete copies are third-class matter. Second-class matter will be 
entitled to special delivery when special delivery ten-cent stamps 
are affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

Transient second-class matter must be so wrapped as to en- 
able the postmaster to inspect it. The sender’s name and address 
may be written in them, but any other writing subjects the 
matter to letter postage. The name and address of the sender 
may also be written on the wrapper. 

Third-Class Matter.—Mail matter of the third class includes 
printed books, pamphlets, engravings, circulars in print (or by 
the hectograph, electrie-pen, or similar process when at least 
twenty identical copies, separately addressed are mailed at post- 
office windows at one time) and other matter wholly in print 
proof-sheets, corrected proof-sheets, and manuscript copy ac- 
companying the same. 

The rate on matter of this class is one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof. (See Parcel Post rates on books.) 

Manuscript unaccompanied by proof-sheets must pay letter rates, 

Third-class matter must admit of easy inspection, otherwise it 
will be charged letter rates on delivery. It must be fully pre- 
paid, and new postage must be paid for forwarding. 

The limit of weight is four pounds, except single books in sepa- 
rate packages on which the weight is not limited. It is entitled 
like matter of the other classes, to special delivery when special 
delivery stamps are affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

Upon matter of the third class, or upon the wrapper or envelope 
enclosing the same, or the tag or label attached thereto, the 
sender may write his own name, occupation, and residence or 
business address, preceded by the word ‘‘from,’’ and may make 
marks other than by written or printed words to call attention 
te any word or passage in the text, and may correct any typo- 
graphical errors. There may be placed upon the blank leaves or 
cover of any book, or printed matter of the third-class, a simple 
manuscript dedication or inscription not of the nature of a per- 
sonal correspondence. Upon the wrapper or envelope of third- 
class matter or the tag or label attached thereto, may be printed 
any matter mailable as third-class and may be placed in writing 
or otherwise the words ‘‘Please do not open until Christmas, ’’ 
leaving space for the legible address and stamps. 
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Fourth-Class Matter.—Fourth-class matter is all mailable 
matter not included in the three preceding classes which is so 
prepared for mailing as to be easily withdrawn from the wrap- 
per and examined. It embraces merchandise and samples of 
every description, and coin or specie. (See Parcels Post Sys- 
tem, p. 449.) 

Rates of postage, one cent for each ounce or fraction thereof 
on parcels weighing four ounces or less (including seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions and plants) regardless of distance. This matter 
must be fully prepaid, or it will not be forwarded. The affixing 
of special delivery ten-cent stamps in addition to the regular postage 
entitles fourth-class matter to special delivery. (See remarks under 
First-Class Matter.) 

Articles of this class that are liable to injure or deface the 
mails, such as glass, sugar, needles, nails, pens, etc., must be 
first wrapped in a bag, box, or open envelope and then secured 
in another outside tube or box, made of metal or hard wood, 
without sharp corners or edges, and having a sliding clasp or 
screw lid, thus securing the articles in a double package. 

Such articles as poisons, explosives, or inflammable articles, 
live animals, insects, fruits, or vegetable matter liable to de- 
composition, or substances exhaling a bad odor will not be for- 
warded in any case. 

Firearms may only be sent in detached parts. 

Limit of weight of fourth-class matter, fifty pounds. 

The name and address of the sender, preceded by the word 
“from,” also any marks, numbers, names, or letters for the 
purpose of description, such as prices, quantity, etc., may be 
written on the wrapper of fourth-class matter without addi- 
tional postage charge. A request to the delivering postmaster 
may also be written asking him to notify the sender in case 
the package is not delivered. 

Registration.—All kinds of postal matter may be registered 
at the rate of ten cents for each package in addition to the regular 
rates of postage, to be fully prepaid by stamps. Each package 
must bear the name and address of the sender, and a receipt will 
be returned from the person to whom addressed. Mail matter can 
be registered at all postoffices in the United States. Parcel post 
matter may be insured but not registered. 

An indemnity, not to exceed $50 for any one registered piece, or 
the actual value of the piece, if it is less than $50, shall be paid for 
the loss of first-class registered matter. 

Domestic Money Orders.—Domestic money orders are issued 
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by money-order postoffices for any amount up to $100, at the 
following rates: 

For sums not exceeding $2.50, 3 cents; over $2.50 to $5, 5 
cents; over $5 to $10, 8 cents; over $10 to $20, 10 cents; over $20 
to $30, 12 cents; over $30 to $40, 15 cents; over $40 to $50, 18 
cents; over $50 to $60, 20 cents; over $60 to $75, 25 cents; over 
$75 to $100, 30 cents. 

Stamped Envelopes.—Embossed stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers of several denominations, sizes and colors are 
kept on sale at postoffices, singly or in quantities, at a small 
advance on the postage rate. Stamps cut from stamped enve- 
lopes are valueless; but postmasters are authorized to give good 
stamps for stamped envelopes or newspaper wrappers that may be 
spoiled in directing, if presented in whole condition and with 
satisfactory evidence. 

Foreign Postage Rates.—The rates of postage to all foreign 
countries and colonies (except Canada, Cuba and Mexico) are ag 
follows: (Letters to Great Britain or Ireland, 2 cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof;) Letters, first ounce or less, 5 cents; postal 
cards, each, 2 cents; double postal cards, each, 4 cents; newse 
papers and other printed matter, per 2 ounces, 1 cent. Come 
mercial papers: Packets not in excess of 10 ounces, 5 cents; 
packets in excess of 10 ounces, for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, 1 cent. Samples of merchandise: Packets not in exe 
cess of 4 ounces, 2 cents; packets in excess of 4 ounces, for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, 1 cent. Registration fee on 
letters or other articles, 10 cents. 

Ordinary letters mailed in the United States addressed to Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, The Bahamas, Panama, Newfoundland, Canal 
Zone, Germany, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, or the city of 
Shanghai, China are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions as it would be if it were addressed for delivery in the United 
States. Parcel Post matter weighing over 4 ounces, is sub- 
ject to the rate of 12 cents a pound or fraction thereof. If the 
postage is not prepaid in full, double the amount of the de- 
ficiency will be collected of the addressee when the article is 
delivered. The rate on “commercial paper” per 2 ounces is 
the same as for “printed matter,” except that the lowest 
charge on any package, whatever its weight, is 5 cents. The 
rate on samples of merchandise per 2 ounces is also the same 
as for “printed matter,” except that the lowest charge on any 


package, whatever its weight, is 2 cents. 
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Articles of every kind and nature which are admitted to the 
United States domestic mails are admitted, at our domestic 
postage rates and conditions, to the mails exchanged between 
the United States and the United States Postal Agency at 
Shanghai, China. Articles addressed for delivery at the follow- 
ing places in China, namely: Chefoo (Yentai), Chin-Kiang, 
Chung-King, Hankow, Hang-Chow, Ichang, Kaiping, Kaigan, 
Kinkiang, Nanking, New-Chwang, Ningpo, Ourga, Peking, Shang- 
hai, Taku, Tientsin, Wenchow, Wuchang, Wuhu and Ventar, 
are transmissible in the mails made up at San Francisco, Seattle 
and Tacoma for the United States Postal Agency at Shanghai 
but at places other than Shanghai additional charges for post- 
age may be collected of the addressees upon the delivery of the 
articles. 

Parcels Post Convention—The first convention between the 
United States and any country in Europe was signed between 
the United States and Germany on August 26, 1899, and went 
into operation October 1. It was the beginning of a postal serv- 
ice by means of which articles of merchandise may be exchanged 
by mail between the two countries, provided they are put up 
in packages which do not exceed 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight. 
The postage rate for parcels going from the United States 
to Germany is fixed at 12 cents for each pound or fraction of 
a pound. The rate in Germany on parcels for the United 
States is fixed at 1 mark 40 pfennigs a parcel whatever its 
weight. Provision is made for customs declaration and pay- 
ment. The United States had parcels post conventions with 
several countries in Central and South America and the West 
India Islands, but this was the first convention made with any 
country in Europe. The law empowers the Postmaster General 
to make such conventions by and with the advice and consent 
of the President. For Parcels Post System of U. 8. see page 449. 


BE CAREFUL 


The carelessness and oversight of a hurrying poeple as exem- 
plified by the report of the Dead Letter Office at Washington 
that there are on the average 213 letters and parcels without 
any address whatever received there daily. Considerably more 
than half of them contain money. In a single year the Dead 
Letter Office received 249,255 letters, all containing postage 
stamps and besides these $5,821.96 in postage stamps that 


a 
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had gotten out of the letters were found loose in the mail bags, 

The Dead Letter Office returns what it can, but the careless- 
ness or ignerance which misdirects letters is very apt to record 
no return address for the enlightenment of the postoffice. In 
consequence, while there were in the same year 2,544,379 letters 
sent te the Dead Letter Office, which were subsequently deliv- 
ered to their owners, and 5,806 returned to the writers, there 
were 6,111,493 that gave no clue and were destroyed. There 
were sold at auction 5,702 pieces of merchandise that came to 
the Dead Letter Office and could not be delivered; also 936 
parcels of books and 476 pieces of jewelry. 

Suggestions.—Always write “Transient,” or “General Deliv- 
ery” on matter for persons not living where you send mail to 
them. 

When directing to cities, always add the street and number, 
or postefiice box, of the person addressed, unless marked 
“Transient,” or “General Delivery.” 

To insure certainty in dispatch of mail, give the county in 
which the postoffice is, and spell out the name of the State in full, 

If you will write or print your name and address (and the 
contents, if a package) in the upper left-hand corner of your 
mail matter, it will be returned to you for correction, if im- 
properly addressed, or insufficiently paid, and if not called for at 
its destination, it can be returned’ to you without going to the 
Dead Letter Office. If a letter, it will be returned free, 

Register all valuable letters and packages, 


POSTAL SAVINGS 

An Act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, provided for the 
establishment of Postal Savings Depositaries in all parts of the 
country, thus enabling all persons of the age of ten years or 
over to open an account by making an initial deposit of One 
Dollar or any multiple of it not exceeding One Hundred Dollars 
fin any one calendar month. Less amounts than one dollar may 
be accumulated for deposit by purchasing for ten cents from any 
depositary a postal savings card to which may be attached ad- 
hesive stamps of the denomination of ten cents, representing the 
small amounts saved. When these stamps, including the card 
amount to one dollar, they may be deposited and will draw 
interest at the rate of two per cent per annum. When these 
postal savings reach the sum of Twenty Dollars, they may be ex: 
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rhanged for a United States bond of the denomination of Twenty 
Dollars, bearing interest at the rate of 2% per cent, payable 
semi-annually. The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged 
to the payment of these deposits and bonds with accrued inter- 
est as stated. Persons remote from these depositaries upon 
application to any of them, will receive Special stamps that will 
enable them to transmit to the depositary their savings without 
cost for postage. 


PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL 


All property is divided into real estate and personal property 


1. Real Estate means land and everything growing or built 
upon it, such as trees, houses and all kinds of buildings. 

2. Personal Property is everything else. Thus all capital stock 
of railroad companies and other companies is personal property, 
even though the property of corporations consists only of land. 

A note, draft or claim upon a debtor is personal property. 
Real estate may change to personal property. Thus, trees grow- 
éng and coal in mine are real, but when trees are cut down and 
¢oal is mined, they become personal. Real seems to imply the 
gmmovable character of property. 

8. Joint Ownership—Here each person has a present and 
equal right to possession. All can use it or sell it together, each 
can dispose of his share as he pleases. If in a division they can- 
not agree, one can bring suit and the court will divide it. 

4. To Hold in Trust.—Sometimes property is placed in trust of 
a third party for the use or children under age. Such a person 
is called a trustee, and is entrusted with the duty of managing 
the property and applying the profits to the use of those to be 
benefited. 

The rights of such trustee are usually defined by a will. The 
powers of the trustee over the property are governed by the 
deed or will creating the trust. 

The trustee can do nothing with the estate to benefit himself, 
The beneficiary has no power over the property ; in some cases he 
cannot even transfer his rights to receive the income to another, 

kor laws governing the sale and transfer of real estate or 
interest therein, see Deeds, Leases, Morteages. For laws gov- 


erning sales of personal property, see Sales, Negotiable Notes, 
Chaitel Mortgages. 
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RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


In ancient domestic life the father ruled as absolute mon- 
arch over the family. So it is still in oriental countries. 
Christian civilization has greatly modified this and laws have 
been enacted that set forth the relation of parent and child, 
defining the duties and obligations of each. 


RIGHTS OF PARENTS 


1. As long as a child is under age he is subject to the con- 
trol of the parents, who have all reasonable authority te 
enforce obedience. As long as a child is properly treated by 
the parents no one has a right to interfere nor to take away 
and retain a child against their wishes. 

2. Adopting a Child.—When a child is adopted by another 
family its parents lose their claim upon it and the adopting 
persons take their place. A child cannot be adopted without 
the consent of its parents, but if consent is once given it can- 
not be revoked. 

A child over fourteen must himself consent to the adoption. 
The court has in all cases the right to consent to or refuse the 
adoption. 

Application must, therefore, be made at the county court 
and the judge will consider it and pass upon it. 

38. Punishment. —Parents have a right to punish their minor 
children, providing they are not guilty of cruelty. Brutality 
is severely punished by law asa crime. The punishment must 
be reasonable, leaving no bruises nor injuring the health of 
the child. 
| 4, Claims upon Earnings.—While the child is a minor par- 
ents have a right to all his earnings. They can claim them of 
his employer. Parents, however, may free the child and allow 
him to collect and use his own wages. When this is once made 
public the parents cannot thereafter collect the child’s wages. 

5, A Runaway Child.—A child has no right to leave home 
without permission of the parents; if he does he can be brought 
back by force. Relations or others who would keep him can be 
forced by law to give him up unless it can be shown that the 
father is brutal in his treatment of the child or is not capable 
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because of drunkenness or other causes to properly care for 
the child. 


OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS 


Obligation to Support.—The law requires that parents shall 
support their minor children. A child having property of his 
own does not relieve the parents from supporting him. They 
ean, however, by applying to the court, get permission to use a 
part or all of the income from the child’s property for his 
support. Beyond this the parents have no claim upon or con- 
trol over the child’s property. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


1, A child can own property, over which the parents have 
no control, except the use of the income of the same for the 
support of the child, as stated above. 

2. Where it is shown that parents are unable to support 
themselves the child is under legal obligations to support and 
eare for them, at least do what he can toward such support. 

3. If a child commits a premeditated crime he is personally 
liable; parents cannot be held responsible for crimes committed 
by their minor children. 

4. Guardian.—A guardian may be appointed over an orphan 
child, or the child may choose his own guardian, who in a legal 
sense exercises all the authority of a parent. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


Skill in the art of selling goods has been reduced to a scienee 
and schools for teaching this new science of ‘‘salesmanship,’’ as 
it is called, have been established at New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities in the United States. 

How to Seil Goods.—The following instructions, drawn up by 
Mr. John A. Howland, an experienced and successful salesman, 
are worthy of careful study by those about to enter upon a 
mercantile life and by others who have thus far failed of the 
success they hoped for when entering upon their business career. 

The Highest Class Salesman never appears to work hard to 
make a sale. Usually he is not a great talker. It is the clerks 
in cheap stores who talk hard and fast; they hustle and sweat 
and appear to try to corner their customers and to browbeat 
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them into buying. The first-class salesman is cool and easy in 
manner, because he has studied his art and knows just how to 
proceed to make a sale. The great talker may be a good sales- 
man, but he chooses the hardest road and necessarily accom- 
plishes less, since he spends too much energy on each customer. 

Method Necessary.—The salesman who wants to pass every- 
body on the road must have, either consciously or unconsciously, 
a definite method of procedure. 

How to Proceed.—Before trying to sell anything find out what 
the person can buy. When a man has told you just what he 
wants he has committed himself and he has given you a dis- 
tinct advantage. In business it is the effort of each man to 
make the other man ‘‘come to him,’’ and as soon as your pros- 
pective customer has told you what he wants—material, -style, 
price, ete.—he has ‘‘come to you;’’ all you have to do is to fill 
the order. If you can do that, there is a strong presumption in 
favor of a sale without much further effort. Even if he changes 
his mind and refuses to buy the thing he asked for, you can ask 
once more his desires and again try to satisfy them in the 
required article. 

TlustrationSuppose, for example, you are selling suburban 
lots on a commission. You go out on the train some morn- 
ing; perhaps you get to talking on the way out with some of 
your firm’s prospective customers. Don’t talk at random; try 
to draw out your man as to what he wants, how much he can 
pay, cash or in payments. All that you learn about his busi- 
ness, his experience or lack of it in real estate deals, his income, 
his savings, etc., is just so much to your advantage, because, 
with all this information about him and his wants, you can pick 
one just one lot and, ignoring all the rest, spend all your time 
and energy talking up its merits. If you proceed skillfully you 
will not have to ask him for a deposit; he will probably ask you 
to accept one. If he does not get as far as this you have nothing 
for which to blame yourself, since you have followed the only 
intelligent method for making a sale. 

Showing Goods at Random.—For you as a dry goods clerk to 
bring out goods at random, without first ascertaining just what 
a customer wants, shows lack of method and therefore lack of 
intelligence. Ten chances to one you will not strike what the 
person wants. You have, therefore, placed yourself at a disad- 
vantage at the outset, lowered your own dignity, and lessened 
the value of your judgment in the eyes of your prospective cus- 
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tomer. if heis a superior man he will resent this waste of time, 
and feel, even if he does not display, impatience. 

How Some Sales are Lost.—If you first find out what a person 
wants and can pay for, you escape the serious danger of show> 
ing the prospective purchaser something he or she will want 
but cannot pay for. Many a possible sale is lost in just this 
way. If you show a woman a $30 hat who has no intention of 
spending more than $12, she may be so pleased with the more 
expensive article that nothing cheaper will suit her. But she is’ 
unable to buy the $30 hat; therefore she hesitates long and. 
finally leaves the shop without buying anything. If you had 
first found out-that she expected to pay only $12, you might 
have kept the $30 beauties out of sight and so have easily satis-| 
fied her and completed the sale. This isa kind of failure that 
all successful salesmen must carefully guard against. Evenif 
you should at last bring the woman who admired the $30 hat to 
the point of buying the $12 article she could pay for, you would 
have wasted time and energy that you might easily have saved.’ 

Importance of Concentration.—Another advantage in first 
finding out what your customer wants is that you can talk so 
much more forcibly than you can if you scatter your efforts. 
Suppose you are selling men’s shirts and you say: ‘‘Here’s some- 
thing nice at $2.50.’? The man seems to like that; he picks it 
up.and looks closely at it while you dilate on its good qualities. | 
A minute later he says: ‘“Weil, I don’t want to pay more than 
$2." Ail you can do now is to go back to the -$2 line and say: 
*‘Well, these are nice, too,” etc. Weak, isn’t it? After com- 
mitting yourself in favor of, the more expensive grade of shirts, 
you have discounted beforehand all you can possibly say in 
favor of the $2 article. If you want to talk effectively and con- 
vincingly, you must concentrate your attention on the one 
zarticle the man can pay for. 

If this rule of first finding out a customer’s wants were strictly: 
‘adhered to, think how much time would be saved from those 
terrors of the dry goods clerks, the women who are merely 
amusing themselves by fingering piece after piece of goods 
Many timesif such women were directly and courteously ques- 
tioned they might admit at the start that they only wanted sam- 
ples. By further inquiry as to color, weave, price, etc., think 
show quickly one could got rid of them, without giving offense, 
wither. 

Much Takk not Required.—Besides the direct. saving in time 
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and energy you can effect by first getting a customer to state 
his wants, you save yourself a large percentage of effort and 
nervous strain by the procedure. After you have produced 
the article the man has asked for, there isn’t much more for 
you to do; a few judiciously chosen words of admiration and 
encouragement at most. The man who has thought out his 
method beforehand does not need to make any great effort 
or talk much in order to make a sale. 

Sell, or Know Why You Fail.—It is, of course, absolutely 
impossible to make a sale for every inquiry, but what an 
immense satisfaction it is to know accurately—as you can 
know if you follow this method—just when the failure to make 
a sale was not your own fault and just when it resulted from 
your own carelessness! 

Your confidence and consequently your effectiveness con- 
stantly increase as you reduce your work to a systematic pro- 
cedure. You always “know where you are at,” you can note 
your own progress, and there is with such a method far less 
eause for possible discouragement. There is nothing so help- 
ful as knowing the cause of each failure you make; for if you 
know your weak point you can guard against it next time. 

The Only Way. —This cautious method of always finding out 
what a prospective customer wants before taking your goods 
to him is the only way to become a really high class salesman. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping is the transporting of goods by water. Ship-owners 
are common carriers, those who send goods are shippers. 
Owners sometimes charter their vessels to others, who then 
as charterers take the owner’s place. 

As common carriers, ship-owners or charterers are subject 
to all the laws that govern common carriers on land. 


Exportation.—When goods are shipped abroad, or exported 
they have to be cleared at a custom-house. This is done by the 
shipper filling ovt and swearing to what is called a shipper’s 
manifest, containing a description of the goods shipped. A 
bill of lading is then given the shipper as in inland shipments. 


A Bill of Lading is a document delivered by a master or 
owner of a vessel, or the officer of a transportation company,and 
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signed by such parties as an acknowledgment that the goode 
have been received for transportation. 

The bill constitutes the contract between the shipper and the 
carrier Three copies of the bill are made out; one is kept by 
the shipper, another by the party transporting the goods, and 
the third is sent to the person to whom the goods are directed. 

When one of the bills has been used the others become void. 
The master usually makes certain exceptions in writing; as, 
*“contents unknown” of loose goods; ‘‘not accountable for leakage 
or breakage’ of liquids in bottles; ‘‘not accountable for leak- 
age” of liquids in casks: and ‘ ‘pieces in dispute,”’ if the shipper’s 
list of articles differs from the ship’s account. The master also 
makes notes of any goods which seem to be in bad condition, 
lest he should be compelled to make good or pay for any defect, 
as the bill of lading begins by stating them to be “shipped in 
good order and well conditioned.” 

Transfer of Bill of Lading.—The bill of lading stands for the 
property itself, and carries ownership with it. The consignee 
upon receiving it becomes the owner of it, and can assign the 
bill of lading and, of course, the right of the goods with it te 
another party. 

Ship’s Manifest.—Witb the aid of the manifests furnished by 
the shippers the ship’s master makes out the ship’s manifest, 
containing the name and tonnage of the vessel, the place to 
which it belongs, and the name of the master, besides a regular 
list of the ship’s cargo, giving the mark and number of each 
separate package, the names of the persons by whom the differ- 
ent parcels of goods are shipped, and those of the persons to 
whom they are consigned, and a specification of the quality of 
the goods contained in each package. This manifest must be 
signed by the master of the ship, and he cannot clear for a for- 
eign port without it. Within a certain number of hours after 
arrival at any port and before ‘‘bulk is broken,” this manifest 
must be delivered by the ship’s master to the customs officer of 
the port. 

If the goods perish without fault of the master of a ship, the 
freight must be paid, otherwise the master or owner of a ship ig 
liable for damages. 

Loss or Injury.—As common carriers, owners of vessels er 
charterers are responsible for any loss or damages of the goods, 
whether caused by negligence of agents, master or crew on the 


voyage. 
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But, as on land, there are exceptions, namely. Carriers by 
sea are not responsible for damages which occur through some 
extraordinary peril of the sea, such as storms or piracy or fire 
at sea. 


General Average.—A loss occurring to the cargo when in order 
to save the ship in a storm a part of it must be thrown over- 
board is called General Average. 

The law is that if any part of the vessel or cargo is voluntarily 
sacrificed to save the rest, all the owners of both vessel and cargo 
must bear the loss in proportion to their interest. 


Three conditions, however, are necessary to make it a general 
average. 1. The sacrifice must be necessary. 2. It must be 
made voluntarily. 3. It must’succeed, i. e., the rest of the ves- 
sel must be saved. 


Salvage relates to property abandoned at sea. Any one 
saving property which he finds abandoned at sea is entitled to 
large compensation for his services. This compensation is called 
salvage and is intended to encourage such services, which are 
usually attended with danger. 


The amount of salvage varies according to the difficulty and 
danger and may be one-half of the value of the vessel and cargo 
saved, All who take part in the rescue, master, crew and owner, 
share in the salvage. If aid is rendered to a vessel in dis- 
tress salvage is allowed. 


Form of Bill of Lading 


New York, December 10, 1923. 
Shipped in good order, and well conditioned, i! James & FGNton. «eee 
on board the ship Goodspeed.......ceceuee 


er ey i 


Marked as follows: whereof Chas. “"Boliman. .. etaieietelefe.els eee iehetetela 
Sylvester Clyde, is master, now lying in the port of New 
Rio Janeiro. York..........and bound for the port of 


Rio Janeiro.......500 barrels of flour, 
being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are to be delivered in 
the like order and condition at the port of Rio Janeiro........(the dangers 
of sea only excepted) unto Sylvester Clyde.......... or his assigns, he or 
they paying freight for the said cases, with ten cents primage and average 
accustomed, 


In witness whereof I have affirmed to three bills of lading, all of this 
tenor and date; one of which being accomplished the others to stand void. 
Henry R. SANDFORD, 
Contents and weight unknown. 
[In the above form, Hanton is the shipper or consignor, Clyde 


the consignee, and Sanford the carrier. It might be signed by the 
master (Bollman) instead of by Sandford.] 
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STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


HOW TO INVEST SMALL SAVINGS 
SUCCESSFULLY 


To persons who desire to invest their savings in a 
gafe and profitable manner, the following suggestions and 
established principles pertaining to such business should 
be carefully considered. 

A Good Broker Necessary.—lIn the first place, it is es- 
sential that the investor should have a good broker. How 
can he become acquainted with one? He may be recom- 
mended to one by a friend, and probably this is the saf- 
est way, because there are brokers and—brokers. If 
the investor writes to the Secretary of the Stock Exchange 
he will simply get a list o€ brokers, no help being afforded 
him as to the particular members who will transact smal} 
orders. For it must be remembered that, as a rule, the 
{nside broker does not care for small orders. On account 
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of this fact the outside broker flourishes exceedingly, as 
he is prepared to execute all kinds of orders, small and 
great; sometimes he is an honest man, sometimes he is 
not, and the same may be said of the inside broker. The 
question ef getting into touch with the right kind of a 
man is therefore all-important. 


Ability to Read the Financial News Necessary.—The next 
thing is that the investor should be able to read intelli< 
gently the news published in the financial columns of the 
daily press. This is explained in the Financial Guides, 
to be obtained at the book-stores. 


A Knowledge of the Guiding Principles Necessary.—Hav- 
ing secured the right kind of a man and learned how to 
read the financial news, the next thing should be a mas- 
tery of certain guiding principles. 

The small investor should not touch mines cf any kind; 
he should confine himself to industrial schemes, and in 
so doing give his attention to the man and the figures. 
The directorate of a company is exceedingly important. 
He should ascertain all he can about their past history 
in connection with business, and especially the capacity 
of the managing director for his special duties. The great 
secret of the success of some of the industrial companies 
has been the expert management from beginning to end. 

Study of Accounts Necessary.—Next the investor should 
study the accounts, going through the balance sheets for 
various years. He may say that he has not time, and 
perhaps not an eye for figures, in which case he will have 
to trust to the judgment of others, and that is where the 
services of a really good broker are invaluable. 

All these necessary features of sound investment go 
to show that you cannot make money in this way with- 
out working hard; but money can be made by watchfule 
ness and care. The investor should so train his own 
judgment that he need not be obliged to follow the advice 
of “friends” nor the ipsi dixit of the broker. 

Established Principles.—The following are some of the 
established principles of investment which are well worthy 
of attention: (1) Don’t buy shares in a company which 
{is about to pay big dividends. (2) Don’t be led away by 
showy prospectuses, big names, and a lot of advertising. 
Know the man, the class of business, and the trade condile 
tions. (3) Don’t invest in a company with a bad history, 
however attractive the new regime may be. Follow lucky 
men and companies with good records. (4) Ask: Is there 
& demand for the products this company deals in? ‘'hat’g 
a question which determines good investments from merd 
speculations. (5) Note the startling changes in prices 
and trace them to their origin; in a word, know what 
you are doing.” 
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TRADE AND SPECULATION 


The Principles Underlying Business Success, 


Trade is the business of buying and selling for gain oF 
profit in the ordinary course of traffic. 

Speculation is buying and Selling, not in the ordinary 
course of traffic for the continuous marketing of ecommo- 
dities, but te hold in the expectation of selling at a profit 
upon a change in values or market rates. 

In order to be thoroughly successful in business § 
merchant must have a fair knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of both trade and speculation. 


Basic Principles of Successful Trade. 


1. A knowledge or judgment of the value of goods {ts 
necessary. Without such knowledge it is impossible for 
one to do justice to his customers and to himself. 


2. Cash Capital To Start With Is Required.-—No one 
{g justified in commencing a business without the moder- 
ate capital usually required to carry it on, trusting to ac 
commodations and credit for success. It is asserted by 
some authorities that four-fifths of the men who are 
wealthy commenced business on borrowed capital. This 
may be true, but it was actually capital, borrowed for no 
Gefinite period, but for such length of time that it could 
be paid out of the profits of the business and not from 
the sales of stock. No one who has tried doing a business 
without a suitable capital, even if he has succeeded, wilh 
advise another to attempt it. It involves an amount of 
anxiety, a degree of labor, embarrassment, and hazard, 
which is painful to reflect upon. To do a business alto- 
gether on credit requires a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances to make it successful, that no prudent man 
would predict. 

The amount of credit that will be issued to a prospective 
merchant depends upon the amount of capital he has to 
invest. The greatest mistake a beginner could make would 
be to tie himself up with an overstock or with an abnor- 
mal expense for fixtures and other opening incidents which 
would prevent him from buying his merchandise on a 
eash basis, or, to be more explicit, to do anything that 
would prevent him from taking his cash discount promptly 
and regularly. 

8. The selection of the right location is important. In a 
city or town it usually is best to choose a location in the 
midst of those engaged in the same business. There is 
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where customers expect to find such trade, and there the 
mass of them will go to buy. ‘‘A poor location,” says @ 
recent writer on this subject, ‘‘can bring about disaster 
quicker than can anything else. The biggest concern 
(shoe store) in State Street (Chicago) found the sledding 
extremely tough when they first opened. They did prace 
tically no business. One day they realized they had 
started in on the wrong side of the street. They moved 
to the opposite side and the difference in location was noe 
ticeable from the start. Business grew by leaps and 
bounds. Today these people are representative of the re< 
tail shoe business in Chicago. A few months on the wrong 
side would have driven them into the bankruptcy court.” 


4, Locality Governs Stock Selection.—‘‘The first: thing 
to be considered in buying a stock of goods, writes Mr. 
W. F. Hypes, General Sales Manager for Marshall Field & 
Co., in The Workers’ Magazine, ‘‘is the class of merchan- 
dise that will be in demand in the locality in which one 
expects to engage in business. 


“There is a most appreciable variance in the different 
sections of the country as to the character of merchan- 
dise used by the consumer. Some articles that sell well 
in Ohio do not command any sale at all in Washington or 
Oregon. The young man who has clerked in a retail dry 
goods store and learned the business in a general way 
seldom realizes this. To him, for instance, lingerie is 
lingerie the world over and he figures that a bit of muse 
lin should sell as well in the far west as it does in the 
middle states and in the east.” 


5. <A reputation for dealing in the best lines of mem 
chandise procurable must be firmly established. This is 
the only policy that will build up a permanent trade. ‘“‘To 
buy merchandise of a great number of houses,” says the 
same authority, ‘‘is not a good business move, for even the 
merchant of many years’ experience to make. Therefore, 
it is even more disadvantageous to the beginner to take 
such a step. He perhaps might save a few dollars in buye- 
ing his stock indiscriminately, but in the long run he 
would find himself burdened with a badly assorted stock, 
and in a short time his shelves would present such a 
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conglomerate mass of odds and ends that his stock, if 
forced to a sale for any reason, would bring a low price. 
In other words, the man who will establish certain lines 
and fill in on those lines as occasion demands, confining 
himself as closely as practicable to such a policy, always 
will have a representative stock in such good condition 
that he can in an emergency realize almost 100 cents on 
the dollar.” 


6. Display and Publicity are Absolutely Essential.— 
Every retail merchant should make an attractive display 
of his wares in his shop windows. Persons passing in 
the street may see just the articles they want to purchase 
and be reminded thereby of this want and become your 
customer at once, or they may be induced to seek within 
for what they want in the line displayed. 

“The old habit of having merchandise tucked away 
under counters and in stock boxes long ago became obso- 
lete. The great increase in the volume of sales enjoyed 
by merchants today is directly attributable to the effective 
displays in the windows of retails stores as well as to 
the educating of the buying public—especially the wo- 
men contingent—has received through the medium of these 
displays and through reading the up-to-date fashion jour- 
nals.” 

The Importance of Advertising.—But the most efficient 
modern method of getting customers is by advertising. 
To the merchant or dealer who is sure of his ability to 
fill orders on the most favorable terms, the attainment 
of an adequate publicity is the matter of primary con- 
cern. If his circle of trade is properly the county in which 
he lives, then he should take effectual measures to let 
every family in the county know what he sells, and on 
what conditions. It is idle to speak of the cost as an 
impediment. He might as well object to the cost of shel- 
tering his goods from bad weather, protecting them from 
thieves, or dealing them out to customers. All the other 
cost of his business is incurred without adequate motive 
or return, so long as the essential element of his business 
fs neglected or scrimped. If his location and his stock 
only entitle him to expect the custom of his own town 
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and neighborhood, then he should incur the expenses of 
fully informing that locality. Just so with the wholesale 
merchant who aspires to a custom co-extensive with his 
country. If he is prepared to satisfy so wide a demand 
on favorable terms, the expense of apprising those whom 
he desires for customers of the nature of his business, 
the character of his stock, the range of his prices, and the 
reasons why he should be dealt with, is one which he can- 
not refuse to incur without gross incompetency and ruin- 
ous prodigality. By thus refusing, he increases his ex- 
penses for rent,- lights, fuel, assistance, etc., from one- 
half per cent to three, five and in some cases ten per 
cent on his aggregate sales, and renders it morally im- 
possible that he should sell at uw profit, and at the same 
time sell as cheaply as his more enterprising and capable 
rivals. In effect, he confesses defeat and incapacity, and 
retreats to the rear rank of his vocation. 

Some men who know they should advertise are yet so 
marrow as to confine their advertisements to journals of 
their own creed or party. If they do not choose to trade 
with any but men of like faith, this is wise; but if they 
desire to have the whole public for customers, it is other- 
wise. 


Basic Principles of Successful Speculation. 


1. Fluctuations in values affect the interests of mer 
chants engaged in regular trade. It is necessary there- 
fore, in order to be thoroughly successful in mercantile 
business, to study statistics and give note to important 
political and commercial changes. ‘Take a commodity,” 
advises an experienced and successful merchant, ‘‘and find 
out the average price of a number of years, excluding 
from consideration extreme cases, and buy when the price 
has fallen below the average, or, in other words, when 
the commodity has become cheap. If the harvest after 
all be bad, you gain; if otherwise, it does not follow that 
you are to lose. Sell, and replace your old stock—buy 
@ new one.” 

“Everybody is aware,’ says Mr. Roderick H. Smith, tn 
his masterly treatise on The Science of Business, “how 
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Mueh the interests of the mercantile classes and other 
classes are affected by fluctuations in value. Fortunes are 
made or lost by the rise or fall in price of a commodity 
of which a merchant may have a large supply. But the 
merchant is affected not only by the price of articles in 
his possession, but by the price of articles in the possese 
sion of others. He owes a large number of people and a 
large number of people owe him. His ability to pay de- 
pends upon the prices which his customers receive for the 
produce or goods they have in their possession. Hence 
there is hardly a fluctuation in the price of any article 
whatsoever that does not influence to some extent the 
prosperity of the mercantile classes at large, in addition 
to the particular influence it may exert upon the fortunes 
of a particular individual. 

“In society as we see it today, not only each man is 
dependent upon ether men, but each class of men upon 
all other classes, and whatever injures one class of the 
community effects upon all other classes a like injury. The 
interests of each are bound up in the interests of all, and 
the interest of all is bound up in the interest of each.” 

2. There are two qualities which principally fit any 
rommodity for speculation: First, frequency in the change 
of its price, and secondly, the extent of that change; it 
being obvious that alternation—a fall as well as a rise— 
is necessary to the purpose of the speculator, and the 
extreme of prices is that which he will chiefly look to or 
in which he will seek his gain. 

8. The price of a commodity depends upon supply 
and demand. When the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply the price of the commodity rises, and when the supply 
fs greater than the demand the price falls. Speculation, 
therefore, is in fact merely an exception in business aris- 
ing out of the derangement of trade or impossibility 
of adjusting the supply to the demand, yet so far useful 
to, or coming in aid of trade, as it has a tendency to pro- 
duce readjustment; to prevent extremes in price, as well 
that which is ruinously low as that which is excessive; 
and to prevent dearth or famine. For if a person buys 
when prices are low, this has a tendency to raise the price; 
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as when he brings out a store, and sells when prices are 
high, it has to lower it. 


4. Nerve Is Necessary to Success.—To be a good mer- 
chant or speculator, as to be a good general, nerve is 
necessary, and the one as well as the other must often 
act in the face of appearances. He must believe that the 
sun will always rise again after it sets and always act 
contrary to what the generality of men believe to be good 
judgment. He must buy when no other person will buy 
and sell when no other person will sell. 


“Trade is steady and uniform,’ and can be carried on 
at all times; speculation, on the other hand, only occa- 
sionally, or when opportunity offers. There is, therefore, a 
peculiar certainty which belongs to the former which does 
not belong to the latter, and this certainly is the certain- 
ty of employment or the scope for it. The time also re- 
quired to make a speculation is not to be forgotten, dur- 
ing which it may be conceived money will often be made 
in the regular course of trade. Yet, without doubt, oc- 
casionally very large sums are made by opportunities 
which it requires but a very ordinary share of sagacity to 
take advantage of. 


If a person be inclined to make speculation a business, 
it would be best to invest only part of his capital in any 
one commodity, so to have many speculations afloat at 
the same time, different in their stages—some, if possible, 
always commencing, and others falling in or terminating, 
By these means it may be brought more nearly to the 
nature of a regular trade, in which not only is a person’s 
whole capital with some certainty engaged, but an average 
established, rendering it more uniform and safe. And 
s0 considered, it matters not to a speculator whether 
prices fall or rise. When they fall he is to buy, when they 
rise, he is to sell. His only difficulty, when they stand 
still. Nor is this to be confounded with wholesale trade 
strictly understood, which is a different thing, and cone 
sists in supplying set customers for a regular profit.” 


5. Successful Speculators and Merchants Must Be Stu- 
dents of Social Science.—‘‘Without knowing it,’ says the 
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eminent scientist, Herbert Spencer, ‘‘men who look~at 
the state of the money-market, glance over prices current, 
discuss the probable crops of corn, cotton, sugar, wool, 
silk, with the chances of war, and from all these data 
decide on their mercantile operations, are students of 
social science; empirical and blundering students, it may 
be, but still students, who gain the prizes or are plucked 
of their profits, according as they do or do not reach the 
right conclusion. Not only the manufacturer and the 
merchant must guide their transactions by calculations of 
supply and demand, based on numerous facts, and tacitly 
recognizing sundry general principles of social action; but 
even the retailer must do the like; his prosperity very 
greatly depending upon the correctness of his judgmenter 
respecting the future rates of consumption. Manifestly, 
all who take part in the entangled commercial activities 
of a community are virtually interested in understanding 
the laws according to which those activities vary.” 


The correctness of Mr. Spencer’s position is forcibly {le 
justrated in the following extract from The Science of 
Business: “These truths drawn from a wide class of 
business facts, are of value to each business man. The 
wholesale dealer, who has on hand a large stock of goods 
bought at constantly increasing prices, must see to it 
that, at the turn of affairs, he is not left with a supply 
on his hands for which there is no call, and on which he 
will be obliged to sacrifice. The retail dealer who in- 
vests his savings in a store, and stocks it with such artle 
cles as the laborers need, must, if he lives in a town whose 
principal industry is the iron trade, time his affairs ta 
the fluctuations of the business. The speculator who, in 
the assurance born of ignorance, endeavors to bull the 
stock market during the years of depression, will see his 
profits melt slowly away; and even a rising market, the 
wise must remember, will not last forever. The manu- 
facturer must intelligently foresee the trend of future 
events, or suffer the consequences of his ignorance. The 
clerk, the lawyer, the doctor and even the clergyman, 
are affected, both in their salaries and their fees, by the 
course of the business world.” 
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SAFE METHODS 


BUSINESS ABBREVIATIONS 


Aceh. 0006 5200 Account — 
Advtg..ccocre Advertising. 
vires Ri epaleneieerers prohegten 


Bink Donk 
Bu Bates se. oe Bill of Exchange. 
B.PorBillsPay. Bills Payable. 
B.R.orBillsRec. Bills Receivable, 


BO Erstad ee Bought 

Bush. ..c20 . Bushel. 

Coon: Cle 3 s.c. Cent. 

Cash. ...¢<-oc «Cashier. 

C. B. cee ove o- Cash Book, 

Gers Blea wlepreess + Certificate, 
arena arge 

Cos thee Pars aa aret oaa Check 


COs. ciaesies cos cCompany. 
O0.D .......Collect on Delivery. 
OU serial scovairaye: sis Commission 
Con. or Const . .Consignment, 
.. -Creditor. 


OARS ep ex ioc Hundred weight. 
D. Boi sip oc2> Day Book. 
Dep. B.. .....-Weposit Book. 
Dee elerorecotersiein = Draft. 
Disss ce - Discount. 
Do. or do... Ditto) The same. 
DOoza53 ozen, 
1 D7 ae Ppeney Debtor, 
Ds. or ds - Days. 
o Sreie . Each, 
HE. E.. .Errors excepted. 


BE.&0.E..... -Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 
Ex. ot Exch. .. .Exchange. 


FOCI ODONS Expense. 

FEDS aie eee Favor. 

MOB HBTS o woleceen Foreign Bill of 
Exchange. 

BOR Go roe acess: Forward. 

EP OP No here see's Foot or Feet. 

Sie aralie(eneie oo AOLLON. 

Guar .....0+..-Guarantee. 

Hdkf.........-Handkerchief, 

WIR Ss ic aheeaes Hogshead. 

Hund.........Hundred. 

q.or Inv ......Invoice. 

IPB Seas Invoice Book, 

LO RAPES Ges Insurance. 

inst, .....+...-(Instant) The prese 
ent month, 


#808 640000 eAMSOLVERCY. 


Invt. .. ..eee5 Inventory. 
or Jour.. ...Journal. 


. Ledger Folio, 


Merchandise. 
Memo. or mem.Memorandum 
Molasses. 
National. 
AN cto ocolaruaetaiet oe ee Take 
Web ss revoncarsteineis Without “deduc- 
tion. ‘ 
OSIS Bas. «seat Outward Inveice 
PAOD Distere cvwcciaia Page. {Book 
PGYto cc ccccses Payment. 
Gl satehele wanetetaas al 
DR ee ERS Package. 
(PER OUIDT cee as the. 
DEM; Cha hsstasisie x's & er centum) By the 
hundr 
P.&L .......Profit and Loss. 
Ween aiaetalerniois Pair. 
Prem.........Premium, 
DT OGarte aoe ca eniG » «Proximo) The next: 
menth. 
SiNerousless atheraiay Piece or Pieces. 
ae veaeiorendce ec Cash Book. 
Srekexs . Received. 
Wats ccteraietoec Railroad. 
Sie career ache Sales Book, 
..-Steamship. 
. Shipment, 
* ‘Sig! t Draft. 
. sterling, 
. Sundries, 
.. Transaction. 
SAS sarin Ultimo) The last 
2 month. 
VEZ ae. Sue eieiae Spee. To wits 
nam 
URGES Geo HS Ce ¢ Weaiias Y Avalant 
MGS sie esac Yards. 
Sree ew seis Dollar. 
Walle ivercnie Wasws ts. 
rts mPa Pounds Sterling 
CO EAs Riel Gino eine Pence. 
Oye Sow. At, er to. 
a inerrbek wee nice Per cent. 
% uate ee eave exele Account. 
Oe .....-.( Ditto) The same. 
tA eR umber. 
Vee eae ~ Check Mark. 
Lt... wc ence One and 1 fourth, 
13,......2...-One and 2 fourths 


De eauratielens ee One and 3 fourths 
false eovcces -Anterest, 


TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES 


THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 


Sections 1 and 2 of the anti-trust law approved July 2, 
1890, and commonly called the “Sherman law,” forbid com- 
binations and monopolies in undue restraint of interstate or 
foreign trade and prescribes punishment by fine or impris- 
onment or both for any violation thereof. What constitutes 
an undue restraint of trade is a mooted question. 


Illegal Combination in Restraint of Trade Defined.—In 
the case of the United States vs. The International Harvester 
Co., decided in favor of the Government by the U. S. District 
Court in Minnesota, August 12, 1914, it was held that “there 
is no limit under the American law to which a business may 
not independently grow, and even a combination of two or 
more businesses if it does not unreasonably restrain trade, 
is not illegal; but it is the combination which unreasonably 
restrains trade that is illegal.” 


The Trusts which dominate the business world of to-day are 
the legitimate descendants of the old English monopolies. 

Definition.—The old time monopolies were grants by the crown 
securing to one er more persons an exclusive right to carry on 
some particular branch of trade or manufacture, while the 
modern trusts are organizations formed by the combination of 
competing firms, which, independently of any grant of a sover- 
eign or State, exert the right and power of controlling the entire 
business of the particular branch of trade or manufacture in 
which they are engaged. 

History.—In the sixteenth century the people of England com: 
plained of the extortions of the monopolies which had beep 
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granted by the crown and the whole system was attacked in 
Parliament in 1597. No restraining law was passed, because of 
the personal solicitation of the queen, but in 1601 Parliament 
took up the subject and a list of the most objectionable 
monopolies was read in the House of Commons. One member 
ef that body caused a sensation at the time by asking, “Is 
mot bread among the number?”’ 

In 1628 the so-called statute of monopolies was passed, which 
provided that all monopolies should be illegal, except such as 
might be granted by Parliament, the only exceptions being the 
control of new manufactures and inventions. Fora time this 
law put an end to the formation of monopolies, which have now 
become common under the name of “‘trusts’’ in nearly every 
civilized country of the world. 


English Trusts.—In England, despite the industrial energy of 
the country and its extensive commerce, the trust system has 
mot made the advance it has in some other countries in Europe 
or in America. 

German Trusts.—During the forty-six years between the 
German war on France in 1871 and the German assault upon 
the world in 1914, imperial policy, working steadily, trans- 
formed Germany from an agricultural into an industrial and 
commercial nation, and by commercial means spread her 
propaganda everywhere. This was accomplished largely by 
consolidating industries in groups apparently similar to 
what in other nations are known as trusts. But the German 
trusts were financed by the imperial government instead of 
by private or corporate means. Between the propaganda 
which spuriously set up Germany’s claim to absolute mastery 
of many industrial arts, and the government’s indifference to 
profit or loss in competing with other nations, these German 
trusts had advanced the German military establishment by 


1914 to a point where it was ready to make war. The war 
destroyed the German trusts. 


Russian Trusts.—In Russia, while the courts do not recognize 
the formation of trusts as legal, strong industrial organizations 
control many of the commodities. Iron, brandy, sugar, petro- 
eum anda vast number of other products are in the hands of 
monopolies which oppress the people. Not only is no resistance 
offered them by the government, but many of them have been 
organized under the protection and with the assiciance of the 
government, 
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French Trusts.—Perhaps in no country in Europe has the 
faust system assumed the proportions it has acquired in France, 
The iron trade, the chemical industries, the bottle-glass, sugar 
refining, zinc and many other important lines of industry are 
controlled by trusts, and have been so for many years. 

American Trusts.—In the United States trusts are of com- 
paratively recent origin, but have increased with such rapidity 
that to-day they outnumber those of all other countries of the 
world combined. In Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities 
it is stated that there are in this country about 850 trusts or 
great industrial combinations, with a total capital of $9,000,000,- 
000, and that the railroad consolidations would increase this te 
$15,000,000,000 of outstanding capital. 

Besides these gigantic industrial trusts there are innumerable 
price-fixing and profit-sharing pools in nearly every industry of 
the country. 

Natural Monopolies, such as railroads, street railways, gas, 
electric light, and water companies, are not classed as trusts, 
because they are not composed of naturally competing concerns. 
Consolidations and price and rate-fixing agreements in these 
industries exist in nearly every city in the country. 

Stringent anti-trust acts have been adopted by the general 
government and most of the States, but owing-to the restrictions 
these acts have experienced at the hands of jurists, most of them 
have practically become dead letters. The American trusts 
having the largest capitals are as follows: 


A List of Fifteen of the Principal American Trusts 


Location, Oapital. 
Amalgamated Copper Co......ccseees Mew Or. scsccesseseves 153,887,990 
AMEHCHN Oa Os) vied cscs ccs sce ces NOWSZOTE..cccvcccesevcos 82,466,600 
American Sugar Refining Co......... NOW WO Kase csc decesae’ 90,000,000 
American Smelting & Refining Go....New York..............- 100,000,000 
American Tobacco Co.............00e NeW WOUGie sccerdelen sas 118,060,000 
American Woollen Co..............e00 BOSCO cogact sit gaw's scsi en's 63,501,100 
Central Leather Co............es-ceces WOW MOTs cat vsetienisc oe 69,578,800 
Oorn Products OG... vciciiea cea secceraece NEWS OUMexededsscstond 79.574,100 
General Electric CO. ......scccccsssaes Schenectady... .....00s000 65, 167,400 
International Harvester Co........... CHG ARO reissues vice cece 140,000,000 
International Merchant Marine Co...New York............... 101,762,706 
National Biseuit Co................00. INGSPVOTE Eos cde ccesene 54,140,500 
Pollmand Oesecssosccncresvicackccssces GHIGREO . 3.01550 c0na cece 100,000,000 
Standard Oil 00... 6c... c0ccsccccces POW NOE Kixrein.s oicies orse sleeve 98,338;382 


U. S. Steel Corporation.........0.....HG@DOKEM .....0..c0. seer 868,593,600 
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PARLIAMENTARY RULES AND USAGES 


Trace each motion to its respective references and you master at 
a glance the intricacies of parliamentary usages, comprising some 
three hundred points of order. 
Forms in which questions may be put........8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14 


Questions of precedence of questions.............-1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
Motion to withdraw a motion.. ........ @0 sere\eaiein, (Ostees. ey Re ail ees 
To take up a question out of its proper order...a. e g. i. ln. p. 
Motion to take from the table................- a. 6. 280 ik snap 
Motion to suspend the rules.................. es @.: Bj, mm. De DP 
To substitute in the nature of an amendment...c. ec. h. i. m. n. Dp. 
Motion to make subject a special order........c. e ho i. L nm p 
= # \ 
ve } 
IN va 


alfa 
ad ye pg 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, 1776 


(In the room to the left, on entering the hall, the Declaration of Independence was signed) 


Question whether subject shall be discussed....a. e g. i. 1. o<. q, 
Motion that committee do not rise............a @ g. j. m. n. p. 
Motion to refer a question....... etave ho isiick craenenels C:) fo; oe Wie tiga De 
Motion to reconsider an undebatable question..a. e g. j. mn r. 
Motion to reconsider a debatable question...... CRN a eta By re ied SS ok 
Reading papers........... Aerhciowtie oh.c Pe ACRE RCRA) 8.6; BS ton, asp. 
QUCSTIONS OL OriViIleOs i. s./4s syevelase) coelsieie'e bye eteoaese SC eoahe dai msps 
Questions touching priority of business..... OE faction hes Pa cel gree a 
Motion for previous question.......... SS nor: So othe Bot arabes yah 
Motion: to postpone. deni tEly onc. ie. die ener) scve tte ate | Dem Bde SUT De 
Motion to postpone to a definite time...........d e hii mn. p. 
Motion for the orders of the day...........6...a& @& g {. m. oO @q. 
Cbjection to consideration of question..........a @ g. i. l. oO. q. 
Motion to limit debate on question.............a% e& h ii lm p. 
Motion to lay on the tablecin.n cis een v cieensiatw Ox Soc kce, Mk Wa Di 
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Leave to continue speaking after indecorum.......a.¢@ g.i.m.n. p. 
Motion to extend limits of debate on question......a.e.h. i. m. n. Pp. 
Motion to eommit ooo 6s. ks nrateete ain maiererr ree deter Cor ke ase Le le th. Ds 
Motion to close debate on question. lace m tay ehotel ele eietels: Cae Oenkas " 1s p. 
MSAEL ATO. OPAC: la to'e es) urs Chie ve RES clon z [she llatee)e lorena win@a Byrd. aL, 'Qy 
Motion to appeal from Speaker's decision generally. Ce 2 ot In. Gs 
Motion to appeal from Speaker’s dec’s’n re indecorum.a. e. h. a m. n. q. 
Motion to amend the rules..... SSH OP OS ee ch Oech a ees Brant bss a a 9.8 
Motion to amend an seria ign amie ea Cee, eT. Tas Ds 
Motion toamend ......... erases alate scatere 5 CG.) Te lenin ie Pe 
Motion to determine time to which to Adjourn... es wt o Vi Hes 9 o Yah a eh oy 
MOBOULOROIOUID! Je biss ews cries os hake secre cea Os Stam. a. Pp. 
SIGNERS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE INDEPENDENCE 
John Hancock, Elbridge Gerry 


Stephen Hopkins, 
Josiah Bartlett, 
Roger Sherman, 
Francis Lewis, 
Philip Livingston, 
William Floyd, 
Oliver Wolcott, 
William Williams, 
Samuel Huntington, 
Lewis Moiris, 
Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon 
¥. Hopkinson, 


Samuel Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton, 
William Ellery, 
John Hart, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 


\ 


George Ross, Z A. Clark, 
Caesar Rodney, } 1 (oy Robert Morris, 
George eed, - - j ee eS ee ee (2) Benjamin Rush, 


Thomas McKeon, 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
George Wythe, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
John Penn, ——— Edward Rutledge, 
Button Gwinnen, Thomas Hayward, Jn 
Lyman Hall, - Thomas Lynch, Jr. 
Arthur Middleman. 


George Walton, 
INDEPENDENCE HALL, 1876 
(Philadelphia, Penn.) 


Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton, 
William Hooper, 
Joseph _ Hewes, 


Question undebatable; sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 


as 
b. Undebatable if another question is before the assembly. 

ce. Debatable question. 

d. Limited debate only on propriety of postponement. 

e. Does not allow reference to main question. 

f. Opens the main question to debate, 

g. Cannot be amended. 

h. May be amended. 

i. Can be reconsidered. 

j. Cannot be reconsidered. 

k. An affirmative vote on this question cannot be reconsidered. 

1. Requires two-third vote, unless special rules have been enacted. 
m. Simple majority suffices to determine the question. 


n. Motion must be seconded. 

©. Does not require to be seconded. 

p. Not in order when another has the floor. 

q. Always in order, though another may have the floor. 
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May be moved and entered on the record when another has the floor, but: 

the business then before the assembly may not be put aside. The motion 

must be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and on the 

same day the original vote was taken. 

Fixing the time to which an adjournment may be made; fanks first. 

To adjourn without limitation; second. 

Motion for the Orders of the Day; third. 

Motion to lay on the table; fourth. 

Motion for the previous question; fifth. 

&. Motion to postpone definitely; sixth. 

@. Motion to commit; seventh. 

Motion to amend; eighth. 

9. Motion to postpone indefinitely; ninth. 

40. On motion to strike out words, ‘‘Shall the words stand part of the motion?” 
unless a majority sustains the words they are struck out. 

@1i. On motion for previous question the form to be observed is: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” This, if carried, ends debate. 

#2. On an appeal from the chair’s decision, ‘‘Shall the decision be sustained 
as the ruling of the house?’ ‘The chair is generally sustained. 

43. On motion for Orders of the Day, *‘Will the house now proceed to the 
Orders of the Day?” This, if carried, supersedes intervening motions. 

4. When an objection is raised to considering question, “Shall the question 
be consider2d?” objection may be made by any member before debate 
has commenced, but not subsequently. 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


The object of the following pages is to set forth methods of 
making some of the calculations which occur in commercial 
arithmetic with greater Yapidity and ease than attend the 
ordinary methods of making the same calculations. It is im- 
possible to become proficient in arithmetical computations 
unless the fundamental principles of arithmetic have been 
fully mastered, and the more thorough this knowledge is, the 
more serviceable will the following methods prove to be 


ADDITION 


Proficiency in addition can be acquired only by practice. 
There are no eontractions by means of which addition may be 
performed with rapidity and ease. Practice, and practice 
only, will secure this first requisite of the accountant. How- 
ever, a few practical suggestions will prove beneficial to those 
who have acquired but little proficiency in addition. 


The Result Method of Addition 


25 Pezplanation—Beginning with the lower figure in units 
co. , name the result only of each successive addi- 

69 tion; thus 4, 8, 14, 16, 25, 29, 34; then carrying the 3 to 

72 the next column add 3, 8, 17, 25, 32, 38, 46, 48. 

86 To Prove—Add the columns downward. This method 

94 lies in the ability to see and combine the result of two or 

54 more figures without stopping to add each separately. 


The Group Method of Addition 


478 Explanation—Beginning at the right edd u 
121 ward, 15, 25, 45; grouping, 6, 4, 3 and 2 for 15; 
597 [20 grouping 6 and 4 for 10 to add 15, making 25; and 


| 464 grouping 4, 7, 1 and 8 for 20 to add 25, making 55, 
644 the result of first column. Carrying the 4 tens to the 
286 }10 second column, adding as before, etc. : 
850 To Prove.—Add the columns downward, grouping 
422 as illustrated above. 

513 Note.—Practice in grouping will lead to great 


644{15 proficiency, and after one has become skilled in the 

| same, it is advisable to skip about along the column 
—— in order to select those numbers which can be most 
6855 conveniently grouped. 
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Horizontal Addition 


Numbers when written in horizontal order, as in invoices and 
other business forms, may be added without being rewritten in 
vertical columns. 

In adding numbers written horizontally more care is requisite 
that the units shall be of like order, and great certainty of cor- 
rectness can be had by adding first from left to right and then 
from right to left. 


510, 297, 67, 841, 6382,353. Ans. 


The group method may be employed with equal advantage 
. where numbers are written horizontally. 

Horizontal addition is not often practiced with numbers con- 
taining more than four or five figures. In adding dollars and 
cents it is best to omit the dollar sign. 

49 


Easy Methods for Adding Lengthy Single and 
57 Double Columns 

Explanation—Begin at 8 and add as near 20 as possible, 
thus 8, 6, 3 = 17, reject the tens and place 7 to the right of . 
the last figure added, as in example; begin at 7 and add 
7,1, 4 and 5 = 17, reject the tens, place 7 to the right of 
5, begin at 6 and add 6; 7, 2 and 4 — 19. Now adding the 
figures in the new columns, 7, 7 and 9 = 23 -+ 3 tens 
rejected = 53. Ans, 


oro og SI 


w 


Explanation—When the columns reach into the hun- 

105 dreds, as each hundred is reached note the amount oppo- 

site the last figure entering into its sum, as shown in 

example, and then begin to add again, finally adding 
these results. 

The best method of proof is that usually employed by 
business men, viz., beginning at the top and adding down 
the column. If the result is like the first it may be safely 
assumed to be correct, for the same error, if there were 
one, would not be likely to occur in the reverse order. 
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The Civil Service Method of Addition 


$2,974.60 21 
8,947.24 28 
2,842.11 36 
2,976.54 47 
7,894.32 60 
9,874.21 : 39 
5,432.18 abe AR don Sa 
4,567.81 $45,509.01 


Begin at the right and add each column separately; thus the 
sum of the first column equals 21, the second 28, the third 36, 
and so on, and then add the results as shown above. 

This method is used by civil service employes, bank clerks, 
and others who handle large sums of money. The advantage 
lies in the fact that one’s attention may be called to other 
things and yet is never at a loss to resume work where he 
left off, 


MULTIPLICATION 


The following are contractions in multiplication of simple 
numbers. 

1. To multiply by 10, 100, ete., annex as many ciphers to the 
multiplicand as there are in the multiplier. 

2. To multiply by 5, 50, 500, ete., annex as many ciphers to 
the multiplicand as there are figures in the multiplier and 
divide the result by 2. 

3. To multiply by 25, 250, ete. multiply by 100, 1,000, ete., 
and divide the result by 4. 

4. To multiply by any number ending in 9, multiply by tha 
next higher number and then subtract the multiplicand. 

Ezample.—Multiply 83 by 39. 83 x 40 = 3,320 — 83 = 3,237, 

5. To multiply any number of two figures by 11 write the 
sum of the two figures between them, 

Example.—Multiply 45 by 11. 4+ 5 = 9, hence 495. Ans. 

6. When the sum of two figures is 10 or over, add the 1 to the 
left-hand figure. 

Example.—Multiply 74 by 11. 7 + 4 = 11, hence 814. 

7. To square any number of 9’s. Beginning at the left write 
9 as many times less 1 as there are 9’s in the given number, an 
8, as many ciphers as 9’s and 1. 

Example.—Square of 99 = 9,801, of 999 = 998,001. 
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Lightning Methods of Multiplication 
To multiply by 1%, divide by 8, call it tens. 
To multiply by 134, divide by 6, call it tens. 
To multiply by 2%, divide by 4, call it tens. 
To multiply by 314, divide by 8, call it tens. 
To multiply by 614, divide by 16, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 814, divide by 12, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 12%, divide by 8, call it hundreds, 
To multiply by 1624, divide by 6, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 25, divide by 4, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 3114, divide by 32, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 3314, divide by 3, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 50, divide by 2, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 6624, divide by 15, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 8314, divide by 12, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 125, divide by 8, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 16624, divide by 6, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 250, divide by 4, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 33314, divide by 3, call it thousands. 
To multiply by 3714, take % of the number, call it hundreds. 
To multiply by 87%, take % of the number, call it hundreds, 


To Multiply Numbers Ending with 5 


To multiply two small numbers each of which ends in 5, such 
as 35 and 75, take the product of the 3 and 7, increase this by 
one-half the sum of these figures, and prefix the result to 25. 
Thus, 

35 5X5 =25 
75 7X3 = 21,214 (74 3) — 26 
2,625 


To Multiply Any Number by 21, 31, 41, etc. 


In multiplying any number by 21, or 31, or 401, or any num- 
ber of two figures where the last is 1, or of three figures, where 
the last two figures are 01, a good deal of time can be saved by 
abbreviating the ordinary process as here illustrated. For 

231423 instance, suppose we have to multiply 231423 by 21. 
4628460 Instead of putting down 231423 with 21 under it, 

the drawing a line, multiply by 1, then by 2 or 20, 
4859883 then adding, as is the ordinary custom; all that is 
necessary is simply to multiply by the 2, placing the product 
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one figure to the left, and then to add. Try this method, 
using 31, 51, 61, 91, 201, 3001, and 901 as multipliers. ‘There is 
a saving in the above example of eight figures. 


To Multiply by 9, 99, 999, etc. 


It is easier for most: people to subtract than to multiply. 
Instead of multiplying by 9, we multiply by 10 and subtract the 
number from this product. 


8759632 K 9 = 87596320 
8759632 
Product, = 78836688 
To multiply by 99 add two ciphers and subtract; to multiply 


by 999, add three ciphers and subtract, etc. 


The Complement Rule 


N. B.—The ‘‘complement’’ of a number is a number which 
when added to it makes it 100. Thus the complement of 94 is 
6, of 98 is 2. 

To find the product of two numbers, as 94 and 98, for instance, 
multiply their complements together, and for the other two figures 
subtract across, either the 2 from the 94 or the 6 from the 98. 


98 —2 
94 —6 
9212 


Proof of Multiplication in Ten Seconds 


Here is a simple proof of multiplication which is a modifica- 
tion of the old method of casting out the nines. The wnitate of 
a number is the sum of its digits reduced to a unit. Note these 


examples: ? 
24562—19=10=1 
398469—39—12=3 
400298=23=5 


The sum of the digits of the first number is 19; these digits 
added equal 10, and these added equal 1. Note the following 
example in multiplication: 


base ~9 
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The unitate of the multiplier is 9 and the wnitate of the multi- 
plicand is 6; 6 times 9 equals 54, and the unitate of 54 is 9. 
Now the wnitate of the product is found to be 9 also, which is 
a proof of the correctness of the work. Note this example: 


7598 =29—-11—2 
3463=16 a7 ee 
22794 
45588 
30392 
22794 
26311874 32=5 


It is not necessary to write down as many figures as are writ- 
ten above. The wnitate of each number can easily be found 
mentally. 


Rapid Multiplication 


When the unit figures added equal ten, and the tens are alike, 
multiply the units and set down the result; add one to either 
numbers, in ten’s place, and multiply by the other, and you 
have the product. 

To multiply any number by 6624, add 3 ciphers and divide by 15 
6 66 66 ce ce 16624, ‘‘ 3 oe oe ee ce 6 


66 oe 6é oe oe 125, ce 3 “6 éé oe ce 8 

The three ciphers increase the number to be multiplied one 
thousand times, or two ciphers one hundred times, and dividing 
it by the number of times the multiplier is contained in 100 or 
1,000 gives the product. 
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THE NEW MULTIPLICATION TABLE 


furs Tazre shows that the large figures in f ? 
MBtended to multiply the small head cof feor oak cf seek doumie row a 


| ; figuresin said row; for instan 

ghe large 9 is followed by 2, 3, 4, 5, 2 a 6, 7, 8, 9, beneath which stande ch 
ease of each, multiplied by- - 9, namely, 9 times 2 are eighte 
times 3 are 27,9 times 4 are 3 2 3 


86, ctc., @ times 9 are as wi 
geen at the end of the row; and 9 6 ote, Breelcar ee 


“OW; in the last row, 25 times 2 2 
‘@tc.. and af the end 25 times 4 2 3 4 25 are 625. zi 2 


g 
g 
3 
8 
8 


124 2% 6 8 9 10 ji 12 
24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 132 144 


33 3 6 6 7 8 9 19 Il 12 13 

2% 8952 65 78 A 104 117 130 143 158 169 

(422646 cnn wees 
23 42 56 70 84 98 112126 140 1 

ie 4 sb ieee 
30 45 60 75 90 105 120 135 150 165 180 195 210 225 

(6224 bb eos 
32 48 64 80 96 112 128 144 16) 176 192 208 224 240 256 

8 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 a 


1 
182346 6 7 8 9 16 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
36 5472.90 108 126 144 162 180 198 216 234 252 270 288 306 324 
192 456 7 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
38 6776 95 114 133 152 171190 209 228 247 266 285 304 323 342 368 


2 6 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 380 400. 


{233 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 BY 
42, 63 84 105 126 147 168 189.210 231 252 273 294 315 336 357 378 399 420 443 


6 7 8 9 X0 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 2 21 28, 
32 154 176 198 220 242 264-286 308 330 852 374 396 418 440 462 484 


284 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 o% 
3 46 6992 115 138 161 134 207 230 253 276 299 322 345 368 391 414 437 460 463 506 eo 


Aad 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 Mm 
48 72 G6 120 144 168 192 216 240 264 288 312 336 360 384 403 432 456 4 


RN ins 
te 
Res 
Sue 
Ba 


234 6 6-7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 23 22 23 
725 50 75 100 105 190 175 200 225 250 275 300 325 850 375 400 425 460 475 600 525 650 
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To Multiply Mixed Numbers 


Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. J 

2. Multiply the upper whole number by the lower fraction. 
8. Multiply the lower whole number by the upper fraction. 
4. Multiply the fractions together. 

5. Add the four products. 


Example.—Multiply 123 by 83. 4 
41. Whole numbers multiplied............... ssleielsieleseqearenicoe 
2, Multiply 19 by 25... (sia swe se ne nscae a's bole eemasinv came pis 9 
Sie Multiply SiDy G20 Fi ctescc is 0:0 v'ercis cele vcle nie cid alesis e\sinie/ee ale 5% 
4. Multiply % by # = 6-12 or........cccesecececeesecece acs 

PA GATOSUILES co's se ciercisi sls ace celemislc cisiete sale staleis faite lslaroistoce enlelore 110§ 


To Multiply Two Numbers Having the Same Fractions 


Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. 9% 
2. Add the two numbers together and multiply this 62 
sum by either one of the fractions. — 
3. Multiply the two fractions together. 54 
4. Add the results. 10g 


DIVISION 
Lightning}Methods of Division 

To divide by 1}, remove point one place to left, multiply by & 
To divide by 24, remove point one place to left, multiply by 4. 
To divide by 34, remove point one place to left, multiply by & 
. cov divide by 83, remove point two places to left, multiply 
ry 12. 

ra ie divide by 124, remove point two places to left, multiply 

y 8. 
; ae divide by 16%, remove point two places to left, multiply 


te divide by 25, remove point two places to left, multiply 
ve. divide by 834, remove point two places to left, multiply 
ne divide by 50, remove point two places to left, multiply 
bys divide by 125, remove point three places to left, multiply 
‘i a divide by 250, remove point three places to left, multiply 


2 fk So 
bys divide by 3834, remove point three places to left, multiply 
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Tests of Divisibility 


Any number is divisible by 2 when the last figure is even; divisible 
by 4 when the last two figures are divisible by 4; divisible by 5 | 
when the last figure is 0 or 5; divisible by 3 when the sum of its 
figures is divisible by 3; divisible by 9 when the sum of its figures 
is divisible by 9. 

The product of any three consecutive numbers is divisible by 6; 
the product of any four consecutive numbers is divisible by 24. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION COMBINED 


When it becomes necessary to multiply two or more numbers 
together, and divide by a third, or by a product of a third and 
fourth, it must be literally done if the numbers are prime. 


For example: Multiply 19 by 13 and divide that product by 7. 


This must be done at full Jength, because the numbers are prime; 
and in all such cases there will result a fraction. 

But in actual business the problems are almost all reduceable 
by short operations; as the price of articles, or amount called for, 
always corresponds with some aliquot part of our scale of computa- 
tion. And when two or more of the numbers are composite numbers, 
the work can always be contracted. 


Example—Multiply 375 by 7, and divide that product by 21. 
To obtain the answer, it is sufficient to divide 375 by 3, which 
gives 125. 

The 7 divides the 21, and the factor 3 remains for a divisor. 
Here it becomes necessary to lay down a plan of operation. 

Draw a perpendicular Jine and place all numbers that are to be 
multiplied together under each other, on the right-hand side and 
ali numbers that are divisors under each other, on the left-hand side. 


Examples 


Multiply 140 by 36, and divide that product by 84. We place 
the numbers thus: 
84 140 
36 
We may cast out equal factors from each side of the line without 


affecting the result. In this case 12 will divide 84 and 36 then the 
numbers will stand thus: 
7|140 
\3 


But 7 divides 140, and gives 20, which, multiplied by 3, gives 60 
for the result. 
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Multiply 4788 by 89, and divide that product by 18. 
| 39 8 
Three times 4783 must be the result. 
Multiply 80 by 9, that product by 21, and divide the whole by 
the product of 60 X 6 x 14. 
3 BD | 3G 4 
6 |9 
2 14| 71 3 ; 
In the above divide 60 and 80 by 20, and 14 and 21 by 7, an 
shose numbers will stand canceled as above, with 3 and 4, % 
and 3, at their sides. 
Now, the product 8 X 6 X 2, on the divisor side, is equal to 4 
sames 9 on the other, and the remaining 8 is the result. 


FRACTIONS 


The reciprocal of a number is a unit divided by the number. 
The reciprocal of a fraction is the fraction inverted. To reduce 
two or more fractions to a common denominator, multiply all 
the denominators except its own for a new numerator and 
multiply all the denominators together for a common denomi- 
nator. 

ADDITION OF FRACTIONS 


tf the fractions have not a common denominator, reduce then 
a common denominator, then add the numerators and plac 
she sum over the common denominator. 


28 2 40+45+4+24 109 49 
Add -+—}+-= =-—-=1— 
38 4 5 60 60 60 
Gere 8x45 or 60 is the common denominator. 


SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS 


iteduce the fractions to a common denominator, subtract the 
aumerators and place their difference over the common 
denominator. Subtract % from ?. Here the common denomi- 
nator is 8 X 4= 12, and the difference of the numerators i, hence 
2, is the answer 

MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS 

Multiply the numerators for a new numerator and the denom 

inators for a new denominator. 


Multiply 3 x }= §,=—4the answer. 38 X 4 isthe new denom 
imator, and 2 X 3 is the new numerator, 
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DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 


Ms the terms of the divisor and proceed as in multipli- 
ion. 

Inverting the divisor tells how many times the divisor is 
contained in one, as %4 inverted equals 4/3, the number of 
times % is contained in 1. 


RULES AND EXAMPLES FOR VARIOUS 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


SucH As: COMMISSION, DISCOUNTS, PROFIT AND Loss, 
TAXES, INSURANCE, PARTIAL PAYMENTS, ETO, 


COMMISSION 
To Find the Commission, the Cost or Selling Price and 
Per Cent of Commission Being Given 


Rule.—Multiply the cost or selling price by the rate per 
cent of commission. 
Example—How much commission will be due an agent whe 
buys $9,000 worth of coal on a commission of 5 per cent? 
OPERATION 


$9,000—Investment or base. 
.05—Percent of commission. 


$450.00—Commission or percentage. 


Explanation.—Since the rate of commission is 5 per eent, 
the whole commission due the agent will be 5 per cent of the 
investment, $9,000, or $450. 

To Find the Investment or Gross Sales, the Commission 
and Per Cent of Commission Being Given 

Rule.—Divide the commission by the rate per cent of com- 
mission. 


Example—I£ an agent’s rate of commission is 3 per cent 
what value of goods must he sell to earn a commission of $754 


Com. 
8%=.03 | $75.00 
| $2,500 


Explanation.—Since the agent’s commission is 3 per cent 
he earns 3 cents by selling $1 worth of goods; the value of the 
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goods sold, therefore, must be as many times $1 as 8 cents is 
contained times in $75, which is 2,500 times, and 2,500 times $i 
is $2,500. 


To Find the Investment and Commission When Both are 
Included in a Remittance by the Principal 


Rule.—Divide the remittance by 1 plus the rate per cent of 
sommission. 

Example.—If $1,050 is sent toa Syracuse agent for the pur 
chase of salt, how much will he invest, his rate of commission 
being 5 per cent? 


OPERATION 
$1.00 = Investment. $1.05)$1,050 
.05 = Commission. $1,000, Sum invested 
$1.05 = Actual cost to principal of each in salt, 
dollar invested by agent. 


Explanation.—For each dollar invested the principal supplies 
the dollar invested and 5 cents for the agent’s services, therefore 
the agent will invest only as many dollars in salt as $1 plus § 
cents, or $1.05, is contained times in $1,050, or 1,600 times, hence 
the investment $1,000. 


DISCOUNTS 


Discount is the allowance made from the amount of a debt, a 
note, or other obligation, or a deduction from the price of goods 
fer payment before it is due. 

Trade Discount is the allowance made by manufacturers and 
merchants upon their fixed or list prices. 

When there is more than one trade discount they are know 
as discount series. 

Trade discount is computed by the rules of percentage on the 
market price as a base. When a series of discounts is allowed, 
the first only is so computed, and in every subsequent discount 
the remainder after each preceding discount is regarded as the 
base. 


To Find the Selling Price, the List Price and Discount 
Series Being Given 


Example.—The list price of a carriage is $250, what is the net 
selling price, if a discount of 40 per cent is alowed? 
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OPERATION 
$250—List price. $250—Cost. 
.40—Per cent of discount. 100=Discount. 
$100.00=Discount. $150—Net selling price. 


Ezplanation.—Since the discount is 40 per cent and the list 
price or base is $250, the discount to be deducted will be 40 per 
cent, or $100. The net price will be $250—$100—$150. 


True Discount 


True Viscount is the difference between the face of a debt due 
at a future time and its present worth. 


The Present Worth of a debt payable at a future time without 
interest is its value now; hence is such a sum as being put at 
simple interest at the legal rate will amount to the given debt 
when it becomes due. 


To Find the Present Worth and True Discount 


Ezample.—Find the present worth and true discount of a 
claim for $871.68 due 2 years 3 months hence, at 6 per cent per 
annum. 


OPERATION 


$ .135—Interest on $1 for 2 yrs. 3 mo. at 6 per cent. 
1.135—Amount. 

871.58—1.135=$768, present worth. 
871.68—$768—$103,68, true discount. 


Explanation—tThe amount of the debt at the end of 2 years 3 
months is $871.68 and since $1 would in that time at 6 per cent 
amount to $1.135, the present worth must be as many times 
$1 as $1.135 is contained times in $871.68, or $768. If the face is 
$871.68 and its present worth is only $768, the true discount will 
be $871.68 minus $768, or $103.68. 

Rule.—Divide the amount of the debt at its maturity by one 
dollar plus its interest for the given time and rate and the 
quotient will be the present worth. Subtract the present worth 
from the amount and the remainder will be the true discount. 


Bank Discount 


Bank Discount is a deduction from the sum due upon a nego- 
tiable paper at its maturity for the cashing or buying of such 
paper before it becomes due. 
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The discount may be a fixed sum, but is usually the interest at 
the iegal rate taken in advance. Bank discount is usually reck- 
¢ned on a basis of 360. days a year. 

The time in bank discount is always the number of days from 
the date of discounting to the date of maturity. 

The term of discount is the time the note has to run after 
being discounted. 

Notes containing an interest clause will bear interest from 
date to maturity unless other time be specified. 

Non-Interest Bearing Notes become interest bearing if not 
paid at maturity. 

The maturity of a note or draft is indicated by using a short 
vertical line with the date on which the note or draft is nomi- 
mally due on the left and the date of maturity on the right 
thus, Nov. 21—24. 


To Find the Discount and Proceeds, the Face of a Note 
Time and Rate Per Cent of Discount Being Given 


f£aample.—Find the bank discount and proceeds of a note fo: 
2680 due in 63 lays at 6 per cent. 


OPERATION 


$580.00 = Face. 
6.09 = Discount for 63 days. 
$573.91 = Proceeds. 

Explanation.—The bank discount of a note being its interesw 
tor the time plus grace and the proceeds being the face of a note 
minus the bank discount, it is only necessary to compute the 
interest on the face for the full time to obtain the discount and 
to subtract such discount from the face to find the proceeds: 
éhus, $6.09 being the discount, $580 minus $6.09 equals $578.91 
proceeds. 

Rule.—Compute the interest for the time and rate for the bank 
discount, and subtract this bank discount from the face of the 
aote to find the proceeds. 


To Find the Face of a Note, the Proceeds, Time and Rate 
Per Cent of Discount Being Given 


Example.—What must be the face of a note, payable in 6@ 
days, that when discounted at 6 per cent the proceeds may be 
£578.91 
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OPERATION 
$1.00 = Face of note of $1. 
-0105 = Discount of note of $1. 
-9895 = Proceeds of note of $1. 
$573.91 + .9895 = $580 face required. 
Explanation.—If the discount of $1 at 6 per cent for 68 daye 
is $.0105, the proceeds of .$1 of the note would be $1 minus $.0105, 
or $.9895, and if the proceeds of $1 are $$.9895 it would require 
as many dollars face of note to give $573.91as $.9895 are con- 
sained times in $573.91, or $580. 
Rule.—Divide the proceeds of a note by the proceeds of one 
dollar for the given rate and time. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Profit and Loss treats of gains or losses in business transac 
ions. 

The gross or full cost of an article is its first cost increased by 
all outlays incident to its purchase and holding to date of sale. 

The Net Selling Price is the gross selling price, less al) charges 
incident to its sale. 

To Find the Profit and Loss, the Cost and Rate Being Given. 

Example.—An agent paid $95 for a reaper and sold it at s 
profit of 18 per cent. What was his gain? 


OPERATION 
$95.00 = Cost. 
.18 = Per cent of gain. 
$17.10 = Gain. 


Expianation.—Since the agent gained 18 per cent or 18 centé 
on $1, on the $95 of cost he would gain 95 times $.18, or $17.10 
Rule.—Multiply the cost by the rate. 


To Find the Cost, the Gain or Loss and the Rate of Gain 
or Loss Being Given 
Rule.—Divide the gain or loss by the per cent of gain or loss 
To Find the Rate of Profit or Loss, the Cost and the Profit 
or Loss Being Given 
Rule.—Divide the profit or loss by the cost. 


To Find the Cost, the Selling Price and the Rate Per Cent 
of Profit or Loss Being Given 


Rules,—Divide the selling price by 1 plus the rate of gain. 
Divide the selling price by 1 minus the rate of loss. 
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TAXES 
To Find a Property Tax 


Example-—The rate of taxation in the city of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is 1%. What amount of tax must a person pay, whose 
personal property is valued at $17,500, and who owns real 
estate assessed at $24,900? 

$17,500 
24,900 


$42,400 X .01% = $742. 
Ezplanation.—Since his total valuation was $42,400, and the 
rate of taxation 1% per cent, his tax would be 1% per cent of 
$42,400, or $742. 
Rule.—Multiply the total assessed value by the rate per cent 
of taxation. 


INSURANCE 
To Find the Cost of Insurance 


Example.—The stock in a store is insured for $750. What 
is the cost of insurance for one year at 1% per cent premium 
if $1.25 is charged for the policy? 


OPERATION 


$750 = Amount insured. 
.015 = Per cent of premium. 
$11.25 = Premium. 
1.25 = Cost of policy. 
$12.50 = Full cost of insurance. 
Explanation.—Since the amount insured is the base, and 
the per cent of premium the rate, if the amount is multiplied 
by the rate the product, $11.25, will be the premium; adding 
$1.25, cost of policy = $12.50, the full cost. 


Rule——Multiply the amount of insurance by the rate per 
cent of premium, and add extra charges, if any. 


To Find the Amount Insured, the Premium and Per Cent 
of Premium Being Given 


Rule-——From the full cost of insurance subtract the extra 
charges, if any; divide the remainder by the per cent of pre- 
mium, and the quotient will be the face of the policy. 
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INTEREST 
Legal Points Concerning Interest 


i. Interest is money paid for the use of money. If one bor- 
rows money promising to repay it with an additional amount, the 
sum borrowed is called the principal, the additional amount in- 
terest. It is usually stated as so much per cent., i. e., sO many 
dollars of interest for every hundred dollars of principal. 


2. When Allowed.—Interest is allowed (1) when it is expressly 
contracted for, (2) when such an agreement is implied, (3) when a 
debt has become due but remains unpaid. 


The most common instance in the first class is where money is 
borrowed. The debtor usually expressly agrees to pay the debt 
and interest. f 


The second class is where money is borrowed and the agreement 
to pay interest is implied from the nature of the business or the 
usual custom. 


The third class relates to the interest accruing after the debt 
becomes due, and it is a general rule that one who fails to pay 
money due must also pay interest upon it up to the time he does pay. 


3. Usury.—Many of the States forbid any one to give or re- 
ceive more than a stated rate of interest. This rate differs in the 
different States, varying from 6 to 12 per cent. The taking of a 
higher rate than that allowed by the law is usury; thus usury is 
unlawful interest. 


4, Legal Rate.—Every State has established a certain rate 
which shall be the rate of interest in aJl those cases where the parties 
have not fixed their own rate. This is called the legal rate, and in 
most States it is 6 per cent per annum. See Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation. 


A promise to “pay $100 and interest’’ means interest at the legal 
rate of the State in which the payment is to be made. 


5. Penalty of Usury.—Some penalty is inflicted upon the one 
who takes usury, i. e., upon the lender, not upon the borrower. 
It varies in the different States, but is usually one of three kinds: 
(1) the forfeiture of the usurious interest, i. e.. all above the lawful 
rate; (2) the forfeiture of all the interest; or (3) the forfeiture of 
both principal and interest. 


In a State where the first rule is adopted the lender who has 
lent at a usurious rate may recover the principal and interest 
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at the legal rate; where the second is adopted only th. money 
he lent; and where the third is adopted not even tlat. See 
Interest Laws. 

6. Book Accounts.—Interest may be charged on book 
accounts, when it is known to the customer that it is a common 
practice of the seller to charge interest; but not until the 
statement is rendered. 

7 Sudgments.—Interest upon a judgment dates from 
the time the judgment was rendered. Debts for board and 
lodging, where there was no price or time of payment fixed, 
will not draw interest until they are reduced to judgments. 

8. Administrators, Executors, Guardians and Trustees 
may be charged interest upon all trust funds in their hands 
after their failure to invest them within a reasonable time. 

9. Copartnership.—If a partner withdraws money from 
the funds belonging to the firm, for private use, he will be 
liable for interest on the same. 

10. Policy of Insurance.—If loss occurs under a policy of 
insurance, it bears interest from the time it is due according 
to the terms of the policy. 

11. Compound interest is not collectible by law. When 
interest has accumulated and become payable, an agreement 
that it shall be added to the principal thus formed will usually 
be deemed legal. 

_ Lightning Method for Calculating Interest 

This is probably the shortest and simplest method known. 

Multiply the principal by the number of days, and 
For 4 per cent, divide by 90 


ee Sash 72 
ity 6 66 oe 6c ce 60 
6s 7 “cc 6é “cc 6é 52 
66 $6 be 6 6e 

66 . be “ce z 66 He 
“cc 10 6c 6c 6c 6c 86 


66 12 ce 66 oe 6é 80 
Example —What is the interest on $450 for 1 month and 10 
days at 8. per cent? 
Solution.—450 & 40 + 45=$4.00. Ans. Interest. 


BANKERS’ METHOD 


To Find the Interest on Any Sum at Six Per Cent for Any 
Number of Days 

Rule.—Remove the decimal point two places to the left, and 
you have the interest for 60 days. 

Sek Mer is the interest on $250 for 60 days at 6 per 
cent? 

Principal, $250. Interest, $2.50. 
, When the time is more or less than 60 days, first find the 
interest for 60 days, and from that to the time required. 
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For 120 days, multiply by 2 
ek, add 4 of itself. 
“30 “ divide by 2. 
e 66 ee ‘ 4 
#6 3 ee ee ee 20. 
What is the interest on $720 for 75 days at 6 per cent? 
$7.20, interest for 60 days. 
1. 80, ‘e “6 15 = « 


—e 


$9.00, interest for 75 days. 


Cancelation Method 

fule.—Place the principal, the rate, and the time in month, 
on the right of a vertical line, and 12 on the left; or, if the time 
is short and contains days, reduce to days, and place 360 on the 
seft. After canceling equal factors on both sides of the line, the 
— of the remaining factors on the right, divided by the 
z , if any, on the left, will give the required interest. 

To find the interest of $184.80 for 1 year 5 monthsat5 per cent 

OPERATION 


815.40 
SIR. 89 
-05 
1?) 17 


~|§18.09, Ans. 

Analysis.—$184,80 X .05 gives the interest for 1 year or i% 
months, which divided by 12 gives the interest for 1 month; the 
guotient multiplied by i7, the number of months in 1 year 5 
months, gives $13.09, the interest required. 

Te find the interest of-$240 for 2 months18 daysat 7 per cent 

OPERATION 
8249 


3/910. 92 
$3.64, Ans. : 
Analysis. —$240 * 07 gives the interest for 1 year or 360 days, 
which divided by 360 gives the interest for 1 day; the quotient 
multiplied by 78, the number of days in 2 months 18 days, gives 
63.64, the required interest. 
_ To find the interest of $696 for 93 days at 1 per cent a month 
‘Ot $325.20 at } per cent a month for 63 days. 
OPERATION OPERATION 
9373.79.10 


“369| 63 
| $5.121, Ang. 


$21.576. Ans. 
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INTEREST TABLES 


N the following interest tables, interest is computed to mills 
I to insure greater accuracy. 

The interest at any other rate can easily be found. Inter- 
est at 4 per cent is % of interest at 8 per cent. Double In- 
terest at 5 per cent and you have interest at 10 per cent, etc. 

The interest is given in hundreds of dollars. To find the 
interest on $10, $20, etc., move decimal points one place to the 
left. To find interest on $1, $2, etc., move decimal point twe 
places to the left. 


EXAMPLE: 


FInD THE INTEREST ON $165 FoR ONE YEAR FIvE MONTHS SIXTEEN 
Days AT Five PER CENT. 


gnterest-on $£00. for-one Year... coca... sav ccecccwenes $5.00 
mM sf G0 vess os Sy eh otalenatergteraters Sxctonetaiece tees 3.00 
s¢ ae Gi serps we aud Sieve tarenererstareie. A eieae. SMaVe Ne 25 
we #8 100 “2 PHVeLRIONLNS cnc we emake erelan wets 2.08 
« Re eG Oueenctie ance “ Pay CEM NS 1.28 
- aa Bese Oe Tilt Me tekia Sse ca talererer'e 10 
as e100. “St SSixtesis Gayo. ee cece me eaes wae 22 
oe oe 60 ee “ Lia 5 4 A 4 Ae Tis} 


Total interest....... SOO SR TLC HOTS eo $12.04 


Dad ermescome SMS AE 


EES 


— 
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INTEREST AT FIVE PER CENT. 


7.500 10.000 13.333 16.667 20.000 BS. 5S 26.682 30.000 
8.33312. 500/16.667|20.833125..000/29.167133. 333137 .500 
9.167|13,750|18.333/22.917|27 ,500|32.083|36.667/41.250 


5.000/10.000/15 .000)20 000/25 .000/30 ,000}25.000 eg ee 
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INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 


ays. | $100 | $200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 


ee | | J] | | | 


$800 | $906 


1} .017| .033] -.050) . .083] 3100 .150 
SAP 3083) 100]. .167| .200 300 
3 | ..050| . 150]. .250] .300 450 
4] .067| . 200] > 333] 400 -600 
6} .083} . 250). 417} .500 750 
6] .100) . S00 Ee .500} + .600 900 
DE SATT 2933) <2 35014 .583}  ."700 1.050 
8} .133} . 400]. .667} .800 1.200 
9} .150) . 450] . 750} .900} 1. : 1.350 
90] .167 31: 600) .833| 1.000] 1. 1.333] 1.500 
41] .183) . 550 .917| 1.100] 1. ‘ 1.650 
§2/] .200) . .600] .. 1.000] 1.200} 1. 1.600] 1.800 
13} .217} .433) .650] . 1.083} 1.300} 1. 1,733] 1.950 
4] ,233) . .700] 933] 1.167} 1.400} 1. ‘ 2.100 
15; .260] . 750) 1. 1.250} 1.500} 1. 2.000] 2 250 
a6] .267 . 800] 1. 1.333] 1.600! 1. 2.133] 2.400 
AT} .283) .567] .850] 1.133] 1.417] 1.700] 1.983] 2,267] 2.550 
8 | .300 -900} 1.200] 1.500] 1.800) 2. 2.400] 2.700 
WO} (817 950] 1. 1.583! 1.900] 2. 2.533] 2.850 
‘20 | .333) . 1.000} 1.333] 1.667} 2.000] 2. 2.667} 3.000 
‘2 ] (350). 1.050] 1. 1,750] 2.100} 2. 2.800] 3.150 
‘28 |- 367]. 1.100] 1. 1,833] 2.200} 2. 2,933] 3.300 
23) (383) . 1.150} 1. 1.917} 2.300] 2.683] 3.067] 3.450 
24) .400) . 1,200) 1. 2.000} 2.400] 2. 3,200] 3.600 
26 | (417| .833] 1.250] 1.667] 2.083] 2.5001 2. 3.333] 3.750 
26] .433] -. 1.300] 1. 2.167] 2.600] 3. 3.467] 3.90 
27 | .450] . 1.350] 1. 2.250] 2.7001 3. 3.600] 4.050 
23] .467| .933) 1.400) 7| 2.333] 2,800] 3.267} 3.733] 4.200 
2 483]. 1.450 3} 2.417] 2.900] 3.; .867| 4.350 
3s. 
1 | .600} 1. 1.500! 2 2.500} 3.000] 3. 4.000] 4.500 
2 | 1,000} 2. 3.000] 4; 5.000! 6,000 8.000] 9.000 
3 | 1.500] 3. 4.500 7.500] 9.000/10.500,12. 000/13.500 
4 | 8.000} 4. 6.000} 8.000/10,000)12.000124.000116 000118 .000 
6 | 2 500] 5. 7.500|10.000|12.500|15.000|17 .500/20.000!22.500 
6 | 3.000 9.000/12.000]15 000/18: 000121 . 000/24 .000/27.000 
7 | 3500} 7.090/10.500|14. 000117. 500121 .000124_500128.000131 00 
8 | 4.000} 8.000/12 000/16 000/20, 0v0|24 000/28 000/32. 000/36 .000 
9 | 4.500] 9.000/13. ou 18 .000|22 500/27 .000/31 500/36 .000/40.500 


8 ‘cool, 12.000/18.000 24.000 30.000/36.000)/42.000 418, 000164.000 
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INTEREST AT SEVEN PER CENT. 


Days. | $100 | $200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 


272) .544) .817} 1.089] 1.361] 1.633] 1.906 . 
292} .583} .875! 1.167| 1.458! 1.750) 2.042 2 
311] .622} .933] 1.244] 1.556] 1.867] 2.178 op 
331} .661} .992) 1.322) 1.653] 1.983] 2.314] 2.644] 2.975 
350} .700} 1.050) 1.400] 1.750} 2.100} 2.450] 2.800) 3.150 
369] ,739] 1.108} 1.478) 1.847] 2.217] 2.586] 2.956] 3.325 
389] .778] 1.167] 1,556] 1.944] 2.333] 2.722] 3.11) aoe 


d : ’ : A : 5.250 
1.187] 2.333] 3.500] 4.667]. 5.833] 7.000] 8.167| 9.333/10.600 
150} 3.600} 6.250} 7.000] 8.750/10.500/12, 250/14 000/15. 750 
.333] 4.667] 7.000) 9.333/11. 667/14 .000/16.333/18.667/21.000 
7 250 
500 


917| 5.833} 8.750|11.667|14 583/17 .500/20.417/23. see 
-500| 7.000/10.500)14.000/17 .500/2T .000/24 seem 1 
.083] 8.167}12.250]16 .333|20. 417/24 600/28 583/32. 667/36. 750 
.667| 9.333)14.000]18 667/23. 333/28 .000/32.667|37 .333/42 .000 


.250/10.500/15. 750|21 .000)26 . 250/31 .500/36 . 750/42 .000/47 . 250 
833}11..667}17 .500|23. 333/29. 167/35 .000/40.833/46 .667/52.500 
.417|12.833]19 . 250/25 .667/32.083/38 .600/44.917/51.333/57. 750 


.000/14 000/21 .000/28 .000/35.000 sewed vanes 56.000/63.000 
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‘SNTEREST AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


2 200. 
2 -400 
3 -600 
4 -800. 
6 -000 
6 200. 
x -400 
8 "600 
9 .800 
10 -000 
ll 200° 
13 ‘608 
14 5 800 
15 000 
16 200. 
Ag 400 
38 600° 
19 800 
20 .000. 
21 .200 
23 .600 
24 £00 
25 . 000 
26 200 
27 ‘ 
28 


: 


- 
geeeeeses £38 


° 


7.333)14. 667 22,000)29.333]36.667/44 .000|51.333/58. 667 Opes 
8.000/16.000)24 .000/32 .000)40 .000/48 .000/56 000/64 000/72 .000 


«< 
See 
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How Money Grows at Interest 


if one dollar be invested and the interest added to the principal annually 
2¢ the rates named, we shall have the following result as the accumulatiox 
of ome hundred years. 


One dollar, 100 years at 1 per cent........ dsaleis, cis W 3.75 
One dollar, 100 years at 2 per cent.......cscoceece 7.25 
One dollar, 100 years at 3 per cent......ccccsccces 19.25 
One dollar, 100 years at 4 per cent.......-.+220c-% 50.25 
One dollar, 100 years at 5 per cent......2.e-2ccece 131.50 
One dollar, 100 years at 6 per cent......scccsesces 340.00 
One dollar, 100 years at 7 per cent......-..-c2-cec 868.00 
One dollar, 100 years at 8 per cent........sccccece 2,203.00 


Time in which Money Doubles 


— 


Simple Int. Comp. Int. 


Zz 20 years. 4 yrs. 75 da. 
Qt 16 yrs. 8 mos. ii yrs. 347 da 
3 14 yrs. 104 da. {10 yrs. 89 da. 


124-years. 9 yrs. 2 Jays. 
11 yrs. 40 da. : yrs. 16 days. 
Ts. 10U da. 


Toke | Jan. Feb. Mar.; Apr. May |June} July|Aug.| Sep.; Oct.(|Nov.{/De« 


January.| 365 __31| 59] 90} 120] 151 | 181 | 212 | 243 | 273 | 304 | 334 
Febru’ry| 334 365|_28| 59| 89| 120] 150/ 181 | 212 | 242 | 273 | 303 
March ...| 306. 337/365 |_31| 61] 92] 122] 153/184 | 214 | 245] 275 
April. . .| 275 | 306 | 334 | 365 |_30] 61) 91) 122) 153 | 183 | 214 | 244 
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Sept... .| 122 | 153 | 181 | 212 | 242 | 273 | 303 | 334] 365 |_30| 61] 91 
October.| 92 | 123] 151 | 182] 212 | 243 | 273 | 304 | 335) 365|_31| 6) 
Nov....| 61] 92] 120] 151 | 181 | 212} 242 | 273 | 304 | 334 [365 |_30 
Dec, ...| 31! 62! 90! 121! 151! 182!212! 243! 274! 304! 335) 365 


For example: From any date in July to the same date in February there 
are 215 days. When the day of the month to which you count is LATER, 
add the difference; if EARLIER, subtract it. Thus, from January 1 to May 3 
are 120 days; to the 11th of May it is 10 days more; while from January 12 
to May 1 it is 10 days less. In Leap Years add 1 day if the last day of Feb- 
fuary is included in the given time. 

Dividing the table diagonally by short horizontal lines, the numbers 


below show the days to a date in the year following, and numbers above to @ 
date within the same year, 


Table of Wages by the Week from $2.00 to $20.00 38% 


bays] $7 | $8 | $9 | 10 | 12 | 15 | 20] 
+29}. : *7INL f7.00\2.74)2.29|7.42|2.77|2,.5412.86) 
+08) .10} .13) .15) £17) .19]) .21 4% | .29 8 8 v4 Tal? % 
17] .21) .25| .29)-.83] 188] .42 +58] .67| 75) 83! 1.00} 1.25] 1.67 
25 31] 38) .44] .60) .56] .63 2 -88} 3.00] 1.13) 1.25] 1.50] 1,88] 2.50 
+33) .42| .50/ .58) .67| .75) .83) B $1.17) 1.33] 1.50) 1.67] 2.00 rey 8.83 
+50) 63) .75)_.88}1.00)2.13/1.25] £141 1.75] 2.00] 2.25] 2.50] 8.00] 3.75 5.00 
-67|_.83)1.00/1.17/1.33/4.50}1.67] 2 12.33] 2.67] 3.00] 3.33] 4 00! 5.00; 6.67 
-83/1.04) 1.25/1.46/1.67/1.88/2 0g] 2141 2.92] 3 83] 3.75] 4.17] 5.00] 6.25 8,33 
1,00/1.25) 1.50/1.75|2.00)2.25|2.50] 3° 13.50} 4.00] 4.50] 5.00} 6.00] 7.50 40-00 
1.17/1.46|1.75)2.04|2.83|2.63|2.921 3141 4.08] 4.67] 5.25) 5 83! 7.00| 8.75 1.67 
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Table of Wages by the Month from $9.00 to $75.00 
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FACTS ABOUT FUEL 


Coal in the United States.—As reported by the Geological 
Survey, there are 4,076,206,000,000 tons of coal in the United 
States within 3,000 feet of the surface. Bown to 1919, about 
12,134,000,000 tons had been mined. This quantity is equal 
to about one-half of one per cent of the total deposits as they 
were 100 years ago, when coal mining began. At this rate 
the supply would last about one hundred million years. 


Weight of Coal in Bin or Box 


A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 pounds. 
When broken for use it weighs about 54 pounds. Bituminous 
coal when broken up for use weighs about 50 pounds. 

Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and 
again by the breadth in feet, and this result by 54 for anthra- 
cite coal, or by 50 for bituminous coal, and the result will 
equal the number of pounds. 

To find the number of tons, divide by 2,000. 


To Find How Many Tons of Coal a Bin Will Hold 


Fule.—Multiply the length, breadth and height (all in feet) 
together, and this product by 56 for anthracite, or by 50 for 
bituminous coal. Divide by 2,000 and the result will be the 
number of tons. 

Example.—How many tons of bituminous coal will a bin hold 
which is 12 feet long, 10 feet wide and 6 feet high? 

12 X 10 X 6 = 720 (cubic feet) X 50 = 36,000 pounds 
36,000 + 2,000 = 18 tons. 


To Find the Amount of Charcoal a Bin Will Hold 


A bushel of charcoal contains 2,571 cubic inches, and 1 
bushel of bituminous coal, 2,688 cubic inches. 
Rule.—Multiply the length, breadth and height (all in 
inches) together, and divide by the number of cubic inches in 
a_bushel. 
~Example—How many bushels of charcoal will a bin hold 
which is 150 inches long, 48 inches wide and 50 inches deep? 
150 « 48 x 50 = 360,000 cubic inches in bin. 
360,000 + 2,571 = 140 bushels. 
Anthracite coal, when broken for the market, weighs about 
56 pounds to the cubic foot. Bituminous coal weighs about 50 
pounds. 


390 SAFE METHODS 


BUYING AND SELLING BY THE TON 
To find the cost of any number of pounds at so much per ton, 
Rule.—Remove the decimal point three places to-the left, and 
multiply by one-half the price per ton. 


Example.—What will 1799 pounds of hay cost at $10 per ton? 
1799 pounds with the point removed equals 1.799, and 1.799 x 5, 
one-half the price per ton, is $8.995, the answer. 


GROCER’S RETAIL RULE 


As many articles, such as tea, sugar, coffee, etc., are sold ata 
given number of pounds per.dollar, the following method will 
show the number of pounds that can be purchased for any num- 
ber of cents. 


Rule.—Multiply the number of pounds to be sold for one dol 
lar by the number of cents’ worth desired. 

Example.—When sugar is sold at 19 pounds for a dollar, how 
many pounds can be purchased for 60 cents?. 

Solution.—19 X 60 = 11.40 or 112 pounds. 


Grocer’s Table 


12 things make...... ass cisiseoh cavers eter apere stsecters ....1 dozen. 

12 dozen MBKESs sess G coccinea es Sowa eee ses 1 gross. 

LD TOSS IMAL rs crateist cio siolers ots siete alerstv eiaerel nal eieietelerats 1 great gross 

Q0ithingsmakercsen cece octce sce eee aie srsieeiete 1 score. 
196 pounds of flour make..........-..ceeeeccceees 1 barrel. 
200 pounds of beef or pork make...............00. 1 barrel. 
135 pounds of potatoes or apples make............ 1 barrel, 
280 pounds,of salt makes...» ..<0vesscccsnes ss «1 barrel. 
400 pounds of molasses make.............eeeeeees 1 barrel. 
200 pounds of sugar make........0....sccecsceces 1 barrel. 
240 pounds of lime make..............-..00e -.e-1 barrel. 
100 pounds of fish make..........ceeceeeeeeeceees 1 quintal\ 
100 pounds.of nails make......... svete sionirisieiye »-..1 keg. 

50 pounds of soap make ............. Perea care Olte 1 box. 

20 pounds of raisins make..........s...0--.ee20-h BOX. 

2 pounds of cigars make..... see alsin oes asso DOXe 
20 pounds of soda make ............. sineisielale teoiets 1 box. 
40 pounds of cheese make ........... 2. cc eee eeee 1 box. 
25 pounds of ‘tobacco make............-s.se00c0e 1 box. 
‘62 pounds of tea make........ SuStonac SHOOSGSI SE 1 box. 
‘60 pounds of saleratus make..............0.2000 1 box. 

25 pounds of chocolate make ..........i....e000 1 box. 
96 pounds of butter make....... DB pMOo Ses ons -...1 firkim 
5 pounds of spices make ................ weeve eel. CAN, 
1100 pounds oftrice make............ecccceceseece -1 tierce: 
2150. 42 cubic inches make....... SS AAA eeeeeese el bushel? 


? 
; 
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Rapid Methods for Marking Goods 


Those who buy largely can best appreciate the value of a quick 
and rapid method for calculating the per cent of profits desired. 
If you wish to calculate the per cent ona single article, the 
following table will be anexcellent method. If you desire to sell 
an article at any of the following per cents, say the article costs 
50 cents, and you wish to make 
10 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 11 = 55. 
20 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 12 = 60. 
25 per cent, multiply by 10, divide by 8 — 62}. 
30 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 13 = 65. 
333 per cent, add 4 of itself = 66. 
33% per cent, divide by 3, multiply by 4 = 663. 
50 per cent, add } of itself = 75. 


How to Mark Goods 


In many mercantile houses it is customary to use a private 
mark, which is placed on the goods to denote their cost and sell- 
ing price. Various devices are used. A word or phrase contain 
ing ten different letters is the most commen used. These letters 
are used instead of figures, thus: 

Cash Profit 
1234 567896 

If the cost and selling price of an article were respectively 
$165 and $210, the mark would be: 

erp 


ac t 

An extra letter called a ‘‘Repeater’’ is used to prevent the 
repetition of any figure. Instead of writing 255, which accord- 
ing to the above key would be a p p, the repeater z or any other 
letter Not in the key-word may be used, which would make 255 
read 2 p z. 

The following are a few of the words that can be used: 

Republican. Regulation. Quick Sales. Importance, 

Charleston. Cumberland, Vanderbilt. Misfortune. 

Instead of letters, characters similar to the following are fre- 
quently used: 


eet ge oe SS iat fe) STS 
iS one AA Gee 78 9 0 


Ghee 


c h 
oC => 


892 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS 
Troy 
24 grains (gr.} 1 pennyw’ht,—<dwt. 
20 dwts......1 ounce,—oz. 
3.2 grains, 1 carat, diamond weight. 

By this weight gold, silver, and 
Jewels only are weighed. The ounce 
and pound in this are the same as in 
apothecaries’ weight. 


Apotheearies’ 


ZOSTAINS.§.-. sicceeewsens 2 SCrUple. * 


8 scruples. sc. ..60s05¢ 1 drachm. 


SS drseteie,s Biels oiiviesteaisy PeOUices 
12:028. ses cree ecinceciey A DOURGs 
Avoirdupois 


16 drams (dfs.) 1 ounce, —oz. 
160zS ...+--.-1 pound,—lb. 
DBIDS ee sciee et quarter,—ar. * 
4 quarters......100 weight,—cwt. 
20 cwts .......1 ton. 


* Formerly 28 Ibs. were allowed to 


the quarter, but the practice is now - 


meartly out of use excepting in the 
coal mines in Permsylvania, the East- 
ern fish markets, and the U. S. Cus- 
tom House. 
Grains are the.same in each of. the 
above weights, 
760 grains, apothecaries’ or troy 
weight. ...+s-sese-e-e1 Ib. 
7,000: grains avoirdupois weight 1 Ib. 
Therefore, 144 Ibs. avoir. equal 
175 lbs, apoth. or troy. 


Of Liquids 
1 gallon oil weighs 9.32 Ibs. avoir, 
1 galion distilled water, 8.35 lbs. 
1 gallon sea water, 10.32 lbs. 
1 gallon proof spirits 9.08 Ibs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IRON, LEAD ETC. 
HLA NDS et teconte Siatelel hele eiseye pane 
S1F StODES.ce caicisisicles 1 pig 
aie k other, 


Bples o- ees ea ea eee 
BEEF, PORK, ETC. 


POO WDSc co woreisimanterits 1 barrel. 
196 lbs. (flour)... ...... 1 barrel 
100 lbs. (fish)... «.... . 1 quintal 


MEASURES 


Dry 
2 PiNtS. eeseceer-es 1 QUATt,—aQt. 
poor des epsise nce er : eck,—Dpk. 
a6 bushel’... ) Acne 
1 United States standard (Wine 
chester) bushel—18}+ inches 
in diameter, and 8 inches 
deep—contains 2150.42 cubic: 
inches. 


Liquid or Wine 
Pitas Saetae ete ae pe Pee 
pintsaeacteses uar . 
4quarts ...... 1 pee ea 
314 gallons..... : barrel,—bbl. 
2 barrels ...... 1 hogshead,—hhdy 


U. S. standard 
aig ...+ .« 231 cubic inches, 


eer gallon... 231 cubic inches, 
ar beer gallons. . I bbl. 
Time 
60 seconds ...... 1 minutes 
60 minutes . - lho 
24 hours ... 

7 days. ... ee! 

4 weeks... ..... Llunar months 
a neteey ms ba calendar month. 
30 days ....... 1 month (in come 
ee uline te 

weeks an AVR wie 
12 calendar months... by years 


365 days, 5 hours, 48: minutes, and 
49 seconds......1 solar year 


Circular 


60 seconds .......... 1 minute. 
60 minutes .......... 1 degree. 


30 degrees. . ecooee i Sign. 

90 degrees. . e+e. 1 quadrant, 

4 quadrants ***¢ acircle 
degrees....... 


A ‘convenient methed of finding, 
the difference in time between two 
pier, is to notice their distance 

Tt, in degrees of longitude, and 

ow 4 minutes to each degree, based 
‘on the following 


CALCULATION? 
1440 minutes .............. 
or revolution of the Garth 
1 revolution of the earth is 
360 degrees; therefore, ; 
dideereeun emcee 4 minutess 


EE | 
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MEASURES 
Long 
DISTANCE 
3 barleycorns.....1 es sin, 
ee edaeel. 5 eee ey 
os ae sp .. Lyard 
54 yds. 2 1 rod aj 


ie oi eas .. 1 furlong,—fur. 
SIRE. cv ccvce ss «oc d-nlle. 


24 rogue roe 
4 nails. . 


21.8inches. : 1 Bible cubit.. 
24 feet... «--..1 military pace. 
a ACC oldie’ < e oie a 1 common pace. 
Square 
porn Dag + sep ewer l BO OOLs 
9 sq. ft.. ale eae Mle TOPO, 


303 8 yds. Soe sooevep Os TOU, 
aDiegteod 0.000000 1 rood, 
WIOOES Tes sncecs¥ecee  kacre, 


Surveyors’ 


25 links... .....+.. 1 rod. 
se rods .. Raa 1 chain. 
O square chains . 
160 square rods ... § 2 @cTe. 
G4O0iacres. 5 .\sh.05 24% 1 square mile, 


Cubic 


1728 cubic i ia 
27 cubic feet. . 
128 cubic feet. . i cord (wood) 
40 cubic feet. ..: 1 ton (shi ipping) 
2150.42 cubic in. .. 1 standar 
268.8 cubic in, .. 1 standard gal. 
1 cubic ft., four-fifths of a bushel. 
To find the number of bushels in 
@ bin of any dimensions find the 
number of cubic feet by multi- 
plying the three dimensions of the 
bin in feet; deduct one-fifth. and the 
Besult is the number of bushels. 


1 cubic foot. 
1 cubic yard. 


PAPER 


The Sizes in Inches 
Flat Writing-Paper 


Flat Letter... ee ee 16 
Mat Capea ver, Awaits ie tee te 2 
Double Flat Letter:.: veveio x20 
Soa Ree anaes da 51S 


earns cee ecesceee se LS X19 
Folio Post. o\n ete siecnlaviviveieead (Koo 
Demy! atciwie seat even kel 


Daewinseseeieiesieee tok co 
Check Folio daiclaie aie ate bat ar 
Bank FOO. .cccsciss ope nnclO eed 
Double Cap : sisted seiesieelecl sk OS 
Royal. 3.24 eeu Weer, tokio 
Super Royal 5.6 asic ce 00250020 X28 
imperial ;.... 4. Bisleme ee siete Re 

Of the different sizes there are also 
several different weights of each size, 
as Demy 20, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs,. 
per ream. 

Stationers usually rule, cut and 
fold the sizes required to make the 
various styles of ietier and nets pa- 
pers—a flat sheet making cne, two 
or four sheets of letter or note raper, 


Ledger Papers: 
Flat Cap ..eeseseeeevessee P47 


DEM Y? tai :cicleis ean woee eek Co 16x2 
0,8 #9 914.6iv.e vie wales sa LS Keo 
AC OV ON os iats cresevesconesedO X 4 
Super Royals... sic sse0s0.20X 28 
Imperial. ..... Dis s\aeniele sses2dX31 
Elephant ..... aiwinigo ees aie 


Book Papers 


The usual sizes of these, from the 
different American and English man- 
ufacturers, differ but little from the 
above, except to fill special orders, 


Paper Counts 


24 sheets. . .......seemes 2 Quire, 
LOS QUITES i535. 60.0 v'eic co sie NtOMOT, 
ZO GUITERH «sig oo x06 eeeces 2. FOAM. 
2 TEAMS... ...cceseseos LbUAMe 
S bundles .......eeces6 J Dale, 


Units of Anything 


12 pieces... ..... +». 1 dozen, 
PZiGOZERs cteretarsisioreters grces, 
12 gross. seveeeee 1 great gross. 
20 units. 202522255 1 score. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Measures of Length 
Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in Use. 
ameter = 10,000 meters = 6.2137 miles. 
Miometer = 1,000 meters = 0,62.137 m. or 3,280 feet 10 in, 
Hectometer = 100 meters = 328 feet and 1 inch. 
Dekameter = 10 meters = 393.7 inches. 
Meter oa 1 meter = 39.37 inches. 
Decimeter = .lofameter = 3.937 inches. 
Centimeter = .0lofa meter = 0.3937 inch. 
Millimeter = .00lofameter = 0.0394 inch. 


Measures of Surface 
Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in Use. 


Hectare = 10,000 square meters = 2.471 acres. 
Are = 100 square meters = 119.6 square yards, 
= 1 square meter = 1,550 square inches. 


Measures of Capacity 
Metric Denominations and Values. Equivalents in Denominations in Use. 


Names. No.Liters. Cubic Measure. Dry Measure. Wine Measure. 


floliter = 1,000 =1cubicmeter = 1.308 cubic yards =264.17 galls. 
ectoliter = 100 = .01 cubic meter = 2 bush. 3.35 pks, = 26.417 galls. 


Decaliter = 10=10c. decimeters = 9.08 quarts, = 2 6417 galls 
iter = 1= lc. decimeter = 0.908 quarts. = 1.0567 quarts 
eciliter = .1 = .lc. decimeter = 6.1022 cubic inch. = 0.845 gills. 

Centiliter = .01 = 10. centimeters= 0.6102 cubic inch. = 0.338 fluid oz, 

Milliliter = .001 = 1lc,centimeter = 0.061 cubic inch. = 0.27 fluid dr. 


Weights 
Metric Denominations and Values. | Equivalents in Denominations in Use, 
Weight of what quan- Avoirdupois 


tity of water at max- Weight. 
NaMEs. No.Grams. imum density. 

Millier or tonneau = 1,000,000 = Ilcubic meter = 2204:6 pounds. 
uintal = 100,000 = 1 hectoliter = 220.46 pounds. 
yriagram = 10,000 = 10 liters = 22.046 pounds. 

Kilogram or kilo = 1,000 = 1 liter = 2,2046 pounds 

Hectogram = 100 = 1 deciliter = 3.5274 ounces. 

Dekagram = 10 = 10c. centimet. = 0.3527 ounces. 

Gram = 1 = lc.centimet. = 15.482 grains. 

Decigram = -1 = .lc.centimet, = 1.5432 grains. 

Centigram = -01 = 10c. millimet. = 0.1543 grain. 

Milligram = 001 = le. millimet. = 0.0154 grain. 

Table for Finding the Contents of Square Tanks 
A tank five feet by five feet holds .............. 6 barrels. 
A tank six feet by six feet holds... ............0. 8 Ny 
A tank seven feet by seven feet holds . Lis >t 


A tank ten feet by ten feet holds......... Seas 13 “ 
The above table is for one foot of depth only. 


To find the contents of a trough, measure its depth in feet and 
multiply it by the contents of one foot in depth. 


a ea 
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A Table for Circular Tanks One Foot in Depth 


Five feet in diameter holds.............. 4% barrels 
Six feet in diameter holds.............0006 6% aa 
Seven feet in diameter holds.............. 9 = 
Eight feet in diameter holds.............. 12 ot 
Nine feet in diameter holds.............. 15 s 
Ten feet in diameter holds. ........0c66 os 19% ps 


N. B.—To find the contents of a tank by the table, multiply the 
sontents of one foot in depth by the number of feet deep. 


To Measure Wells or Cisterns 


Square the diameter in inches, multiply by the decimal .7854, 
and the product by the depth of the well or cistern in inches, 
The result will be the full capacity of the well in cubic inches, 
If the actual quantity of water be sought, multiply by the depth 
of water in inches, and in either case divide by 231 for the 
number of gallons. 


Circular Cisterns, One Foot in Depth, Computed 


DIAMETER CONTENTS DIAMETER CONTENTS 
IN INCHES IN GALLONS’ IN INCHES IN GALLONS 
tp ea ey Oe 5.875 1S aah sae eee. 13.218 
ee fans ttre 9.1 LIE RO EES 16.32 4 

DoE eS a aie 10.44 EEE SRNR. 


For any greater depth than one foot, multiply by the number 
of feet and fractions of a foot. As the areas of circles, and 
consequently the capacities of circular cisterns of equal depth, 
vary as the squares of their diameters, it is unnecessary to 
multiply calculations. For instance, should it be required to 
find the contents of a circular cistern of 2 feet in diameter, say 
as the square of 1: to the square of 2:5.875, that is, as 
1:4::5.875, and 5.875 & 4 = 23.5 = the contents of such cis- 
tern. This formula will apply to any diameter; for 3 feet, 
multiply by 9; for 4 feet, multiply by 16, etc.; for 5, by 25. 


Cisterns and, Casks 


To Measure the Contents of Cisterns.—To ascertain the 
contents of circular cisterns, multiply the square of the diame- 
ter in feet by the depth in feet, and that product by 37% 000 
for the contents in hogsheads, or by 2734909 for barrels, by 
47% for the contents in gallons. 

Square Cisterns.—Multiply the width in feet by the 
length in feet, and that by the depth in feet, and that again by 
1% 99 for hogsheads, or 1% for barrels, or 748409 for gallons. 

Another and simpler method is to multiply together the 
length, width, and depth, in inches, and divide by 231, which 
will give the contents in gallons. 
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Cask Gauging.—To measure the contents of cylindricai 
vessels multiply the square of the diameter in inches by 34, and 
that by the height in inches, and point off four figures. The 
result will be the contents or capacity, in wine gallons and 
decimals of a gallon. For beer gallons multiply by 28 instead 
of 84. If the cask be only partially filled, multiply by the 
height of the liquid instead of the height of the cask, to 
ascertain actual contents. In ascertaining the diameter, meas- 
ure the diameter at the bung and at the head, add together 
and divide by 2 for the mean diameter. 


TANK AND BARREL MEASUREMENT 


To Find the Contents of a Round Tank 


Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in 
feet, and multiply this result by 6, and you have the approxi- 
mate contents of the tank in gallons. (For exact results mul- 
tiply the product by 5% instead of 6.) 

Example—How many gallons will a tank hold 7 feet in 
diameter and 5 feet deep? 

Solution —TX7X5—=245. 

245x6=1,470 gallons. 
Notp.—If the tank is larger at the bottom than at the top, finé 


the average diameter by measuring’ the middle part of the tank 
' haifway between the top and bottom. 


To Find the Capacity of Barrels 


Rule——Add the head and bung diameters in inches, and di- 
vide by two for the mean diameter. Then multiply the average 
Giameter by itself in inches, and again by the height in inches 
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then multiply by 8, cut off the right-hand figure, and you have 
the number of cubic inches. Divide by 277% and you have 
the number of gallons. 

To find the bushels divide by 2150.4. 
_ Example—How many gallons in a barrel, whose middle or 
bung diameter is 20 inches, and end diameter is 16 inches, and 
30 inches in height? 

Solution.—20+16—2—18 average diameter. 

181830 8—7776. 

T776—277%44=28 52-1109 gallons. 


Notr.—A barrel is estimated usually at 31% gallons. The 
fogshead at 63 gallons. 


To Find the Contents of a Watering-Trough 

Rule.—Multiply the height in feet by the length in feet, 
and the product by the width in feet, and divide the result by 
4, -. you will have the contents in barrels of 31144 gallons 
each. 

Example.—What are the contents of a watering-trough 10 
feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet deep? 

Solution —4X10X6=240~—4—60 barrels. 

Nortre.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by thie 


ineight in inches, by the width in inches, and divide the result by» 
231, and you will have the contents in gallons, 


Rule for Measuring Hay 

Good timothy hay in the mow when thoroughly settled takes 
about 350 cu. ft. to make a ton. Partly settled or new hay 
takes from 400 to 500 cu. ft., while common meadow hay takes 
nearly twice the number of cu. ft. to a ton. Hay stacked 
takes probably 100 cu. ft. more than hay in the mow.* 

Example.—How many tons in a mow 25 ft. long, 20 ft. wide 
and 14 ft. high? 

25 20X14=7000 cu. ft. 7000+350—20 tons. 


How to Estimate the Number of Tons in a Stack 
Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet, and this, 
by_one-half the height, and divide the product by 300. 
Example: How many tons of hay in a stack 20 feet long, 12 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 
Solution: 20615~300=6 tons. Ans. 


How to Estimate the Contents of a Round Stack 

Rule.—Multiply the square of the distance around the stack in 
yards by 4 times the height in yards, and point off two places from 
the right, and this will be the number of cubic yards in the stack, 
which baron 20 will equal the number of tons. 2 

Example: How many tons of hay ina stack, distance arounc 
the bulge, 25 yards, and height, 9 yards? we 

Solution: 25<25—625, then 62536=22,500, pointing off 
two places makes 225, then 225+-20—11% tons. Ans. 

*Some authorities allow only 350 cubic feet for a ton of timothy 
hay when thoroughly settled. Others allow 343 to 426. For millet 
allow only 216 cubic feet to a ton. The fact is, hay in stack or 
mow can only be approximately ascertained by measurement. 
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BUILDERS’ TABLES 


BUILDERS’ ESTIMATING TABLES 


-Quantity of material in every four lineal feet of exterior wall in a balloon 
eee frame building, height of wall being given: 


Length Size |Size of Studs,Braces, Grant Qe sone Pines A 
Studs. | of Sills. etc. Lumber.|Boarding| sup. ft. |sup. feet. 


8 6x 6| 2x4 Studs 1 ag 36 40 74 
10 6x 8| 4x4 Braces 52 44 50 80 
12 6x10] 4x4 Plates 62 53 60 96 
14 6x10}| 1x6 Ribbons 69 62 70 112 
16 8x10 s2 | 71 80 128 
18 8x 10, Studs _ 87 80 90 144 
20 8x12 16 inches from 98 88 100 160 
22 9x 12 centers 109 97 110 176 
24 | 10x12) 119 | 106 120 192 

oe ete | ee ee — 

18 10x10} 2x6 Studs 122 80 90 144 
20 10x12] 6x6 Braces 137 88 1 160 
22 10x12] 4x6 Plates 145 97 u 176 
24 |12x12| 1x6 Ribbons 162 106 120 192 
26 | 10x14 169 114 130 208 
28 10 x 14 |Studs 16-inchcenters} 176 123 140 224 
30 | 12x14 198 132 150 240 


_._. Amount of lumber in rafters, collar-piece and boarding, and number of 
shingles to four lineal feet of roof, measured from eave to eave over ridge, 
Rafters 16-inch centers: 


uantity of Lumber in 
Rafter and Collar- 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


NNNYNNNNNNNY 


2x 
2x 
2 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 
2x 


oh PM Od od Oe OS od Od Od 
2] G2 S22 So > Od > ee i > 


Comparative Strength of Timber and Cast Iron 
. Table owing te transverse strength of timber and of cast iron one foot 


Jong and one inch square. 

er ST Meme icy es eo Breaking Weight Borne. 
Material. Weight, lbs. |with Safety, 1b& 

Ash, seasoned..... AAA RO Le ied 175 

Chestnut, seasoned. ......,....-.0005 ees ‘170 118 

Hickory, seasoned. .....0..00sccececs Recem 270 200 

White. Oak, seasoned) si o0)isccss ck eee Sirsa 240 196 

White Pine, seasoned... .,....... slate auatetstatc 135 95 

Yellow Pine, seasoned...+.......... Shacatiras 150 100 

TROD! (CAEL) eco econo een RE ane 5,781 “4,000 


~~ eee 


Square feet 
of wall 
surface, 


—_ 
SSowmraaawne 
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BUILDERS’ TABLE OF BRICK REQUIRED 
(Allowing 7 Brick to Superficial Square’ Foot.) 
Number of Bricks Tequired in a 
Wall Wall Wall Wall Wall Wall 
4 inches | 8 inches |12 inches|16 inches|20 inches|24 inches 
thick. thick. thick. thick. thick, thick, 
lees se a 
7 15 23 30 38 45 
15 30 45 | 60 75 90 
23 45 68 90 113 135 
30 60 90 120 150 180 
38 75 113 150 188 225 
45 90 135 80 225 270 
53 105 158 10 263 315 
60 120 180 240 300 360 
68 135 203 270 338 405 
75 150 225 300 375 450 
150 300 450 600 750 900 
225 450 675 200 1,125 1,350 
300 600 900 1,200 1,500 1,800 
375 750 1,125 ,000 1,875 2,250 
450 900 1,350 1,800 2,2. 2,700 
525 1,050 1,575 2,100 2,625 3,150 
600 ,200 1,800 2,400 3,000 3,600 
675 1,350 2,025 2,700 3,375 4,050 
750 1,500 2,250 3,000 3,750 4,500 
1,500 3,000 4, 6,000 7,500 9.000 
.250 4,500 6,750 9,000 11,250 | 13,500 
,000 6,000 9,000 12,000 15,000 | 18,000 
3,750 7,500 11,250 15,000 18,750 | 22,500 
4,500 9,000 13,506 18,000 | 22,5 27,000 
5,250 | 10,500 15,750 | 21,000 | 26,250 31,500 
6,000 12,000 18,000 | 24,000 | 30,000 6,000 
6,750 13,500 250 | 27,000 | 33,750 | 40,500 


' 20, ; 
1,000 7,500_| 15,000 | 22,500 | 30,000 | 37,500 ' 45'000 
—————$—$—$<$<<—<———_———— 1 000 45,000 | 


Facts for Builders 


100 square feet of surface, 4 inches to weather, requires about 


1,000 shingles. 


1,000 shingles require of shingle nails about 5 pounds, 
70 yards of surface will require about 1,000 laths, 
100 square yards of plaster will require 16 bu. sand, 8 bu. 


lime, 1 bu. hair. 
1,000 laths will require of lath nails 11 pounds, 


100 cubic feet of wall will require 1 cord stone, 8 bu. lime and 
1 cubic yard of sand. 
One-fifth more siding is required than surface measure, to 


allow for lap. 
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FACTS FOR BUILDERS 


Le | ee! 


FACTS CONCERNING STONEWORK, BRICKWORK 
AND PLASTERING 


Stonework 


i. A cord of stone, three bushels of lime and a cubic yard of 
sand will make 100 cubic feet of wall. 

2. One cubic foot of stonework weighs from 1380 to 175 
mounds. 


Brickwork 


3. Five courses of brick will make one foot in height on a 
enimney. 

4, One cubic foot of brickwork, with common mortar, weighs 
from 100 to 110 pounds. 
: a cask of lime will make mortar sufficient for 1,000 
bricks, 


For Plastering 


6. Six bushels of lime, 40 cubic feet of sand* and 1% bushels 
of hair will plaster 100 square yards with two coats of mortar, 
*N. B. There are about 1% cubic feet in a bushel. 
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Common Brick in a Wall or Building 


A brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, and 
contains 64 cubic inches. Twenty-seven brick make one cubio 
oot of wall, without mortar, and it takes from 20 to 22 bricks, 
according to the amount of mortar used, to make a cubic foot 
of wall with mortar. 

Rule.—Multiply the length of the wall in feet by the height 
in feet, and that by its thickness in feet, and then multiply 
that result by 20, and the product will be the number of bricks 
in the wall 


__ N. B.—Fora wall 8 inchés thick multiply the length in feet by the height 

in feet and that result by 15, and the product will equal the number of bricks. 

hen doors and windows occur in the wall sini: their height, width 

6nd thickness together and deduct the amount from the solid contents of the 
wall before multiplying by 20 or 15, as the case may be. 


Short Method of Estimating Stonework 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and 
that by the thickness in feet, and divide this result by 22 and 
the quotient will be the number of perches of stone in the wall. 


N. B.—In 4 perch of stone there are 24% cubic feet, but 2% cubic feet are 
generally allowed for the mortar and filling. 


How to Find the Number of Cord Stone to Build Cellar and 
Barn Walls 


Rule.—Multiply the length, height and thickness together in 
feet, and divide the result by 100. 


N. B.—There are 128 cubic feet ina cord, but the mortar and sand make 
it necessary to use but 100 cubic feet of stone. 


The Number of Bricks Required for a Building 


The average brick is eight inches long, four inches wide and 
two inches thick, or 64 (8x42) cubic inches; 1,728 cubic inches 
make one cubic foot, and 27 bricks make 1,728 (64 27) cubic 
inches. In laying bricks } is allowed for mortar, or 43 out of 
every 27, leaving 22} actual bricks for each cubic foot. There- 
fore, multipsy the dimensions—length, height and thickness—in 
feet and fraction of a foot, of the several brick walls, and the 
product by 223 and the result will be the number of bricks 
required. Multiply by 20 instead of 22} if the bricks are larger 
than the average above given. Allowance should be made for 
chimneys, projections for mantels and the like on the same 
basis. 
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Number of Perches of Stone Required for a Wall or Cellar 


The perch of stone is now computed at a perch, or 16.5 feet 
in length by 1.5 feet in width and 1 foot in height, or 24.7& 
(16.5X1.5X1) cubic feet. Of this amount one-ninth, 2.75 cubic 
feet, is allowed for mortar and filling. Multiply the three 
dimensions of the wall or walls in feet—width, height and 
thickness—and divide by 22 (24.75—2.75) if the needed quan- 
tity of stone is the subject of inquiry, or by 24.75 if it be sought 
to ascertain the amount of masonry in the wall or cellar. 


BUYING AND SELLING LUMBER 


To find the cost of any number of feet of lumber at so much 
per thousand feet. 

Rule—Remove the decimal point three places to the left in 
any number of feet, and multiply by the price of one thousand 
feet. 


Example.—What will 859 feet of lumber cost at $12 per 
thousand feet? Remove the point three places to the left in 
859=.859, and .859$12—$10.308, the answer. 


The Number of Cubic Feet in a Round Log of Uniform 
Diameter 


Square the diameter, in inches, multiply by .7854, and 
multiply this product by the length in feet, divide by 144, and 
the quotient is the number of cubic feet. 


Estimate of the Number of Cubic Feet in the Trunk of a 
Standing Tree 


Find the circumference in inches, divide by 3.1416, square 
the quotient, multiply by the length in feet; divide by 144; 
deduct about one-tenth for thickness of bark, and the result 
will be, approximately, the number of cubic feet. 
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FACTS FOR LUMBERMEN 


Th2 Number of Feet, Board Measure, in a Log of Unequa! 
Diameters 


Square the smallest diameter in inches, multiply by .7854, and 
the product by the length of the log in feet, divide by 12, and 
the quotient will be the number of feet of board measure, 
approximately. 

The Number of Feet, Board Measure, in a Lot of Boards, Planks, 
Flooring, Scantling, Joists, Sills or Beams 


The foot of board measure is a superficial or square foot, one 
inch thick. Multiply the product of the width and thickness 
of each board, plank or other article, in inches, by the length 
in feet and fractions of a foot, divide by 12, and the quotient 
will be the number of feet of board measure. In flooring, 
allowance must be made for rabbeting, the proportion varying 
with the depth of the groove and the width of the boards. 


The Number of Square Yards in a Floor or Wall 


Multiply the length and width of the floor, or height and 
width of the wall, in feet and fractions of a foot, divide by 
nine, and the quotient is the number of square yards, 


Notz—For Cubical Contents of Round Timber see page 354. 
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and 


us, if a Board is 40 ft longs 


BOARD AND PLANK MEASUREMENT-AT SIGHT 
unite twonumbers, Th 


Ghde Table gives the Sq. Ft. and In. in Board from 6 to 25in. wid , and fram 6 to 36 ft. 1 
1G in. wide, add 80 and 10 and you have 53ft.4in. For 2-in Plank double the product. 


If a board be longer than 36 ft., 
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Number of Shingles Required for a Root 


Rule.—Multiply the length of 
the ridge pole by twice the length 
of one rafter, and, if the shingles 
are to be exposed 41%4 inches to 
the weather, multiply by 8, and 
if exposed 5 inches to the weath- 
er, multiply by 714, and you have 
the number of shingles. 

NotE.—Shingles are 16 inches 
long, and average about 4 inches 


wide. They are put up in bundles 
of 250 each. 


One bundle 16-inch shingles will cover 30 square feet. 
One bundie 18-inch shingles will cover 33 square feet, 
When laid 5 inches to the weather, 5 pounds 4-penny or 3% 
pounds 3-penny nails will lay 1,000 shingles, 
Slating 

The thickness of slate ranges from fs toys of an inch and 
their weight varies from 2.6 to 4.5 lbs, per square foot, 

The lap of slates varies from 2 to 4 inches. The standard 
is assumed to be 3 inches. 

Rule for computing the nwmber of slates of a given size re- 
quired per square.—Subtract 3 inches from the length of the 
slate, multiply the remainder by the width and divide by 2. 
Divide 14.400 by the number so found, and the result will be 
the number of slates required. 

Dimensions of Slates and Numbers Required to a Square 

12X6 requires 533 to the square; 149 requires 291; 189 
requires 213; 24X13 requires 105, 


Number of Laths for a Room 

Laths are 4 feet long and 114 inches wide, and 16 laths are 
generally estimated to the square yard. 

Rule——Find the number of square yards in the room and 
multiply by 16, and the result will equal the number of laths 
necessary to cover the room. 

To find the number of square yards in a ceiling or wall, 
multiply the length by the width or height (in feet) and di- 
vide the product by 9; the result will be the square yards, 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
As a “‘First Aid to Business’”’ 


PLANS TO HELP SMALL DEALERS. 


Purpose and Powers of the Commission.—The Federal Trade Con 
mission, created by Act of Congress approved September 26, 
1914, is composed of five commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The principal office of the Commission is in Washington, 
but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any other place 
in the United States. 


To Prevent Unfair Competition.—The act creating the Commis- 
sion declares unfair methods of competition to be unlawful, and 
empowers and directs the Commission to prevent persons, part- 
nerships, or corporations, except banks, and common Carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, 


Proceedings of the Commission.—When complaint is made of 
unfair competition the Commission issues a formal complaint, 
if it considers public interest demands it, citing the concern 
against which complaint is made to appear within thirty days 
and show why an order should not be issued instructing it to 
desist from unfair practices. If the defendant fights the case 
a hearing is held. The Commission’s decision then is subject to 
review by the Circuit Court of Appeals, which passes on points 
of Jaw alone. An appeal may be had from the Circuit Court 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


Purpose ef the Commission Misunderstood.—Because of its au- 
thority to investigate claims of unfair methods of competition, 
an erroneous impression has become prevalent among business 
men that it is the purpose of the Commission to pry into the 
affairs of American manufacturers and dealers and dictate to 
them the methods they shouid pursue in conducting their 
business. 


To counteract such impression the Commission has issued an 
official statement declaring that the Commission has no inten- 
tion and no desire to use compulsory methods in its “helpful 
activities,” butt that it does hope to reach the desired end by 
encouraging improvements in accounting practice, by indorsing 
standard systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting, and by 
assisting in devising standard systems, either at the request 
ef individual merchants and manufacturers, or through the 
association that represents the industry. 
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Plans for Helpful Adivities.—With this purpose in view, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Edward N. Hurley, en 
account of his practical business experience, was requested by 
the Commission to suggest plans for “helpful activities to 
strengthen American business,” 


To Aid Small Dealers.—One of the great purposes of the Com- 
mission, in accordance with Mr. Hurley’s plans, will be to close 
the gap between the big and successful business enterprises and 
the small struggling business men of the eountry, by lending a 
helping hand to the weak, instead of trying to impede the 
progress of the strong. 

To Point the Way to Success.—It is not contemplated the Com- 
mission shall pry into the private affairs of the small business 
man. The purpose is to offer advice, based on the experience of 
successful business men, to those who ask it—to point the way 
to success to those who wish to profit by the success of others, 


Plans for Constructive Help.—Among the Several suggested 
methods by which the Federal Trade Commission proposes to 
be of constructive help to American business, there are two of 
particular importance. One of these is to aid the business men 
of the country in obtaining additional credits to which their 
business operations may entitle them. The second is to aid in 
establishing a standard system of bookkeeping and cost ac 
counting. The two are interdependent. 


To Help Credit atthe Banks.—The Commission believes that 
the small manufacturer, the country storekeeper and the retail 
merchant as a rule~.o not get all the bank credits that they 
ought to receive, owing to the fact that they are unable to pre- 
sent balance sheets in accordance with good business practice. 


Magic of a Reliable Balance Sheet.—Frequently a business man 
with a credit of a few hundred dollars at his bank, based 
wholly on personal grounds, could, if he could produce a reliable 
balance sheet, readily obtain several thousand dollars, which 
would enable him to expand his business along sound lines. 


Ability to Borrow at the Bank has a far-reaching effect on all 
credit, because to the bank, primarily, are directed inquiries 
for a rating of a manufacturer or merchant seeking credit for 
goods. An unfavorable or noncommittal report from the bank 
results in a curtailment of opportunity. It also checks 
expansion, 


Danger in Cutting Prices.—It is a fact well understood among 
business men that the general demoralization in a large num- 
ber of industries has been caused by firms who cut prices, not 
Knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture; and 
the cost of selling, which is equally important, is almost wholly 
lost sight of. 
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Expert Service to be Afforded by the Commission.—The Federat 
Trade Commission has no power to use compulsory methods te 
help cure the existing conditions, but it proposes to reach the 
desired end by putting at the service of the manufacturers and 
merchants who have not had the experience or advantages that 
larger firms possess the accountants, bookkeepers, and experts 
in cost of production that are employed by the Commission, and 
in that way to help strengthen American industries where they 
are weak. These services will be rendered only on the request 
of the individual merchant or manufacturer who desires them. 


Forms for Business Men.—When there is completed within the 
Commission the organization for aiding business any manufac- 
turer or merchant, on request, may receive (a) an approved 
form for presentation to his bank when seeking credit; (b) a 
form designed to show accurately and concisely his assets and 
liabilities, stock on hand, ete.; (c) a form of double entry book- 
keeping adapted to his class of business, as well as (d) a form 
and method of arriving at costs, also adapted to his line ot 
business. All of these sample forms are single in character and 
can be supplied by the local printer. 

A pamphlet outlining a simple system of accounts, with 
appropriate forms, is supplied free of cost to retail merchants 
who apply therefor, by the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Benefits to be Derived from the Activities of the Commission. 
—Tirst. The individual enterprises will be helped. They will 
be enabled to know exactly where they stand. Their prices will 
be made on a solid basis of fact. 'There will be less unfair, 
unhealthy, and ruinous competition. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants will be able when seeking credit to produce to their 
bankers correct statements of their financial condition which 
will enable the bankers to extend to them the full credit to 
which they are entitled and which they need in order to expand 
their business. 


Second. Employees will be benefited. They will be trained 
to more thorough and more accurate methods of work. This 
improved knowledge will increase their effectiveness and their 
individual value to their employers. 

Third. The investor will be benefited. He will be able to 
invest his money with greater assurance of profit. 

Fourth. The public will be benefited ; it will not have to pay 
for inefficient methods and practices. 


In European countries manufacturers and merchants, aided 
by their Governments, have developed a high state of efficiency, 
which enables them to sell their goods in the markets of the 
World. The Federal Trade Commission desires to do what it 
ean to aid the American manufacturer and merchant to meet 
this competition in both domestic and foreign trade. 
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LARGE LIBRARIES 


The largest library in the world is the Bibliotheque National, in 
Paris, founded by Louis XIV. It contains over 3,000,000 volumes. 


The second largest library is that of the British Museum 
which contains something over 2,000,000. 

The Public Library of New York is the third largest library in 
the world. It contains 1,984,653 volumes and printed pamphlets. 

The Library of Congress is the fourth largest library in the 
world. It contains about 1,891,800 printed books and pamphlets. 


The Imperial Library of Russia, established by Peter the 
Great, is the fifth among the world’s great libraries. It contains 
about 1,300,000 volumes and 27,000 manuscripts. It attained a 
place in the front rank of European libraries by the acquisition 
of the celebrated Zaluski collection. Count Zaluski had col- 
lected about 260,000 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts. On the 
suppression of the Jesuit order in Russia the collection of the 
books in their possession was taken in charge by Prince Italinski 
and, among other libraries, the Prince transferred the Zaluski 
collection from the Jesuit College at Warsaw to St. Petersburg. 
The most important of the manuscripts in this library is the 
“*Codex Sinaiticus’’ of the Greek Bible, brought from the con- 
vent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by Professor Tischendorf in 
1859. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A DAY? 


The word day is used in several different senses. A solar, 
astronomical, or apparent day is the interval between the tiie 
the sun’s coming to the meridian and returning to it again. A 
Siderial day is the interval between the time of a star’s coming 
to the meridian and again returning to it on the immediate sub. 
sequent night, or, in other words, is the time occupied by a 
revolution of the earth on its axis. 

A day, in law, includes the whole 24 hours from midnight to 
midnight. In reckoning periods of time from a certain event, 
the day on which the event occurred is excluded. On the other 
hand, if it be required to prove survival for a certain number of 
days, it will suffice if the person be alive for any portion, however 
small, of the last day. While an obligation to pay on a certain 
day would, therefore, be theoretically discharged by payment be- 
fore midnight, the law requires that reasonable hours be ob- 
served—for example, if the payment (as a bill) is at a bank or 
place of vusiness, it must be within banking or business hours, 
Generally, in the United States, a bill or note becoming due on a 
Sunday or a holiday, is payable on the first business day thereafter, 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. 

Webster’s Definition of “Efficiency.”—-Noah Webster defined ef: 
ficiency as “The power of producing the effect intended; active, 
zompetent power.” 

Nearly a hundred years have passed away since Webster 
wrote that definition, and during that period the gigantic 
development of American business has evolved a new meaning 
for the term, especially as applied to manufacture and trade. 

Present Meaning of the Term Efficiency—As applied to mod- 
ern business, “efficiency” means “the power of securing the 
largest returns for the least expenditure.” 

It will be noticed that the modern definition differs from 
Webster’s in the fact that it takes into consideration the expen- 
diture incurred in “producing the effect intended.” 

Something More than Effectiveness.—It is evident from the 
foregoing modern definition that business efficiency is something 
more than effectiveness through system and celerity. 

This “something more” has been well expressed as “getting 
the best results with the best methods under the best available 
conditions, and with the least loss or waste.” 

Three Cardinal Factors of Business Efficiency.—First, manage- 
ment; second, capital; third, economy. 

i. MANAGEMENT.— 

The successful management of any business undertaking pri- 
marily depends upon the qualifications of the man who is placed 
in control—the manager, or, in other words, upon the manager’s 
capacity for executing the duties he is required to perform. In 
order to possess such capacity he must have been thoroughly 
trained in the particular kind of business that is to be engaged 
in, and his competency should be thoroughly tested before he is 
intrusted with the responsibility of management. This is essene 
tial because, in order to secure efficiency, every branch of the 
various departments of the business must be conducted under 
his active and vigilant supervision. 

The manager must utilize to the best possible advantage the 
labor-saving devices of today, such as telephones, electrie an- 
nunciators, call buttons, indicators and tabulating machines, 
pneumatic cash and bundle carriers, elevators, cash registers, 
calculating machines, filing cabinets, manifolding and mailing 
machines, motor delivery vehicles, ete. 

Systematic and Supervising Management has grown more im- 
portant and exceedingly more difficult with the rapid advance 
of business methods and the stupendous development of Amevi- 
can trade and industries. Hence the primary importance of 
having a man in control who has both operating and executive 
ability, with a thorough knowledge of the most efficient modern 
equipments and methods, and capable of enforcing strict disci- 
pline. In fact, the efficiency of the entire business establish- 
meut depends primarily on his ability to properly supervise the 
conduct of the business. 

Fifteen Essential Qualities of an Efficient Business Manager.— 
(1) Soundness—physical, mental, and moral; (2) generalship— 
judicious or skillful tactics of management; (3) concentration 
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ability to focus one’s entire mental activity upon the work in 
hand; (4) energy—intensity and forcefulness in spirit and con: 
duct proportioned to the result desired; (5) confidence—firm 
trust or reliance on one’s self and in the certainty of the suc- 
cess of his undertaking; (6) enthusiasm—ardent earnestness or 
zeal in the pursuit of one’s object; (7) deliberation—calm and 
careful consideration before acting; (8) industry—constant and 
assiduous attention to business; (9) courage—that power of the 
mind which enables one to meet opposition and apparent defeat 
with intrepidity, calmness and firmness, and when convinced of 
having pursued the wrong course, admit his mistakes, about 
face and take a fresh start; (10) resourcefulness—the faculty 
of creating one’s own opportunities, or doing the right thing in 
“any contingency; fertile in resources; (11) perseverance— 
steadfastness in the pursuit of any purpose or enterprise in 
spite of Gciscouragements ; (12) circumspection—attentive con: 
sideration of all circumstances and conditions that may affect 
the desired result of a purposed course of conduct; (13) honesty 
—disposition to deal frankly and honorably; conscientious in 
the observance of obligations of honor; (14) reliability—dispo- 
sition and ability to “make good’; (15) equitableness—the 
quality of being fair, just, impartial, 
il, CAPITAL.— 

It goes without saying that no business can be efficiently 
conducted without adequate capital—money, means, resources, 

Capital is essential in order to ensure the necessary pre- 
paredness and equipment, 

The Obtaining of Adequate Capital, however, is generally a mat 
ter of course where the enterprise is projected by or under the 
control of those who have established a character for reliability, 
competency and efficiency in the particular line of business to 
be engaged in. 

iil. ECONOMY.— 

The third cardinal factor of efficiency is economy—the prac- 
tical organization and operation of the business under the most 
favorable conditions and with the least loss or waste in 
achieving its purpose. 

The Essential Requisites of Economy are: (1) The avoidance 
of waste and consequent loss by use of means and methods 
whereby savings can be effected and the standard of work im- 
proved without injury to the productive power of the business 3 
(2) the securement of personal efficiency among all those em- 
ployed in the business from highest to lowest through proper 
instruction and equipment and by making it the obvious interest 
of each to earnestly desire a better showing of the results of 
his work. Such a desire is usually effected through honest rée- 
ognition of merit and the assurance of impartial advancement. 

It is very important that the respective duties of every em- 
ployee should be clearly defined, so that each may know exactly 
what is required of him. 

A definite chain of responsibility from top to bottom is 
waecessary. 

Importance of Personal Efficiency.—That personal efficiency is 
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one of the most important sources of productiveness is coming 
to be recognized by the great industrial establishments. They 
demand the best results of their employees and are aware that 
this can be obtained only through equitable compensation, fair 
treatment, and proper environment and equipment. 

Contentment Essential to Efficiency.—In order to have personal 
efficiency prevail in a business or industrial establishment every 
employee from highest to lowest should be a cheerful worker. 
A discontented employee must necessarily be inefficient, for his 
mind is fixed upon grievances when it should be concentrated 
on the business in hand. 

The importance of securing the personal efficiency of workers 
in a great industrial establishment is well expressed in the 
following extract from a recently published article by Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion: “For the building of the efficient organization, the first 
rule is that the heads of it observe the duties of the employer 
and the rights of the employees. Generous motives, fair prin: 
fiples and honest dealings are vastly more important as 
efficiency measures than the technical phases of skilled manage: 
ment and economical production. Next to the faith of the cus. 
tomer in the product, the faith of the employee in the employer 
becomes a vital factor in the efficiency plan of the concern. Te 
create and preserve a kindly feeling among our workers by 
according them the proper treatment, equipment and environ- 
ment has been perhaps our chief object and endeavor and rule 
for success.” 

Knowledge Essential to Efficiency.—The extent to which the 
workers of any business concern really know their business 
measures the extent to which that business may be really 
efficient. The well informed worker combines spontaneously 
those details of his work which make for increased speed and 
yerfection, and a competent manager, being responsible for the 
2aconomical conduct of the business, will see to it that such 
workers are preferred and that those who do not disclose a 
nossibility of becoming efficient members of the force are re 
placed by others who show an aptitude for the work. 

Standardizing a Business.—When the most efficient way of 
performing any task under the existing conditions is determined 
in any of the large mercantile or industrial establishments of 
today that “way” is adopted as a standard, and all employees 
engaged in such work are required to measure up to it. 

Difficulty of Establishing Standards.—‘“To establish rational 
work standards for men,” observes Harrison Emerson in The 
Hngineering Magazine, “requires indeed motion and time studies 
of all operations, but it requires in addition all the skill of the 
planning manager. eit the skill of the physician, of the humani- 
farian, of the physiologist; it requires infinite knowledge, di- 
vertea, guided and restrained by hope, faith and compassion.” 

Ultimately, business efficiency is based on the sublime idea of 
the brotherhood of man, and he that kest serves the interests of 


all who are concerned in the results of his work is the most 
efiicient. 
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VALUABLE MISCELLNEOUS MATTER 


RULES FOR MEASURING LAND 
AND TOWN LOTS 


To find the number of acres in a rectangular piece of lana 


Fig. 1. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in rods by the breadth in rods, 
and divide by 160. 
TRIANGULAR PIECES 
When the triangle is a right-angled triangle. 


Fig. 2. 


Rule.—Multiply the width by the length and divide by 2. 
Example—How many acres of land in a triangular field 
6 rods long and 40 rods wide? 
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OPERATION 
60 40+2—1,200 sq. rods. 1,200+160=7% acres. 
WHERE THE TRIANGLE IS NOT A RIGHT ANGLED TRIANGLE 


Fig. 3 
If a triangle is without a right angle, a perpendicular has to 
be found. 
Rule.—Multiply the base in rods by the perpendicular height 
in rods, and divide by 2, and you have the area in square rods. 
Example—How many acres in a triangular field whose base 
or side is 140, and its width (perpendicular height) is 60 rods? 
OPERATION 
140 X60+2—4,200 sq. rods. 
4,200~160=26% acres. Ans. 
To find the area of a piece of land when only two of the oppo- 
site sides are parallel. 


Fig. 4 


Fule.—Add the two parallel sides together, and divide by 2 
and you have the average length. Then multiply the width in 
rods by the length in rods and divide by 160, and you have the 
number of acres. 

Example-—How many acres of land in a field, the two parallel 
sides of which are 80 and 120 rods long, and 50 rods wide? 

OPERATION 
80+-120+~2—100 rods. 
100 50+160=31% acres. Ans. 


To Lay Off Small Lots of Land 
Farmers and gardeners often find it necessary to lay off small 
portions of land for the purpose of experimenting with different 
crops, fertilizers, ete. To such the following rules will be 
helpful. 
One acre contains 160 sq. rods, or 4,840 sq. yards, or 43,560 sq. 
feet. To measure off one acre it will take 2087% feet each way. 
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One-half acre it will take 147% feet each way. One-third acre 
it will take 12014 feet each way. One-fourth acre it will take 
10436 feet each way. One-eighth acre it will take 7334 feet each - 
way. 


To Measure Town Lots 

Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet and 
divide the result by 43,560 and you will have the fractional part 
of an acre in the lot. 

Example.—What part of an acre is there in a lot 100 feet deep 
and 75 feet wide? 

Solution.—100 75=7,500 sq. feet. 

7,500 


= or about 1-6 of anzaere. 
43,560 


To Find the Number of Acres in a Given Number of 
Square Rods 

Rule-—Remove the decimal point two places to the left in the 
number of square rods, divide by 8 and multiply by 5, and you 
have the number of acres. 

Example—How many acres in a piece of hee 80 rods long and 
40 rods wide? 8040=3200. 3200 with the point removed 
equals 32.00+8—45=20 aeres. 


FOSTER’S LOG TABLE. 


abe dia.|dia.|dia.|dia.|dia.|dia. |dia.|/dia.|dia.|dia.|dia.|dia.|dia.]dia.|dia.|dia.|dia, 
img.| 6 7| 8 9 | 10} 11 | 12| 18 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 1 


ee | ee | ey | cee | cece!” |e | ao | me | 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE TIME IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD, WHEN IT IS NOON 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\ /2 a 
3 9 “ 3} 
LPARIS 
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SAFE METHODS 


Miscellaneous Table of Things, Distances, Books, Etc 


A book composed of sheets folded into 
2 leaves is a folio. 

A book composed of sheets folded into 
4 leaves is a quarto. 

A book conyposed of sheets folded into 
8 leaves is an octayo (8vo). 

A book composed of sheets folded into 
12 leaves is a duodecimo (12mo). 

A book composed of sheets folded into 
16 leaves is a 16mo. 

12 units make 1 dozen. 

12 dozen make 1 gross. 

12 gross (144 dozen) make 1 great 


gross. 

20 units make 1 score. 

56 pounds of butter make 1 firkin. 

100 pounds of fish make 1 quintal. 

196 pounds of flour make 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of beef, pork, shad or sal- 
mon make 1 barrel. 

24 sheets of paper make 1 quire. 

20 quires make 1 ream. 

2 reams make 1 bundle. 

5 bundles make 1 bale. 

8 barleycorns make 1 inch. 

18 inches make 1 cubit. 

22 inches make 1 sacred cubit. 

9 gallons make 1 English firkin. 

2 firkins make 1 kilderkin. 

2 kilderkins make 1 barrel. 

25 pounds make 1 keg (powder). 

100 pounds make 1 central (grain 
measure). 

100 pounds make 1 cask (raisin meas- 
ure). 

256 pounds make 1 barrel of soap. 

280 pounds make 1 barrel of salt. 

81% gallons make 1 barrel (wine 
measure). 

42 gallons make 1 tierce (wine meas- 


ure). 

63 gallons make 1 hogshead (wine 
measure). 

84 gallons make 1 puncheon (wine 
measure). 


126 ges make 1 pipe (wine meas 
ure). 

252 SS make 1 éun (wine meas 
ure). 

8 bushels of wheat (of 70 lbs. each, 
make 1 quarter (European measure). 

8 bushels of salt make 1 hogshead. 

36 bushels of coal make 1 chaldrop 
(English). 

82 bushels make 1 chaldron (Ameri 


can). 

14 pounds make 1 stone. 

21% stones make 1 pig (iron). 

8 pigs make 1 fother. 

24% cubic feet (masonry) make i 
perch. 

100 square feet (carpentry) make 1 
square. 

1,760 yards (5,280 feet) make 1 stat 
ute mile. 

2,028.68 yards (6,085.9 feet) make 3 
nautical mile. 

8 miles make 1 league. 

69% statute miles make 1 degree (ot 
latitude). 

60 geographical miles make 1 degree 
(of latitude). 

860 degrees make 1 circle. 

60 pair of shoes make 1 case. 

9 inches make 1 quarter (of a yard) 

3 quarters make 1 ell (Flemish). 

5 quarters make 1 ell (English). 

6 quarters make 1 ell (French). 

4 inches make 1 hand (measuring 
horses). 

6 ny make 1 fathom (depth of wa- 
er). 

120 fathoms make 1 cable-length. 

7% cable-lengths make 1 mile. 

640 acres make 1 square mile. 

86 square miles make 1 township. 

4 farthings make 1 penny (marked d)- 

12 pence make 1 shilling (marked 3). 

20 shillings make 1 pound (marked £) 

21 shillings make 1 guinea. 


| 5 shillings make 1 crown. 
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NAILS REQUIRED IN CARPENTER WORK. 


Ye case and hang door, 1 pound. 

fo ease and hang one window, %4 pound. 

Base, 100 lineal feet, 1 pound. 

fo put on rafters, joists ete., 3 pounds to 1,000 feet. 
To put up studding, 3 pounds to 1,000 feet. 

fo lap a 6-inch pine 4oor, 15 pounds to 1,000 feet. 


NUMBER OF NAILS TO THE POUND. 


#@ penny fence, 2 inches..... govccese aunts o Fela s -. 80 
& penny fence, ZY inchesS......+++e+ Ea eae ae tenets 50 
10 penny fence, 3 inches......-+++-- sis tail ary eimateloia 34 
42 penny fence, 314 incheS....-seseeeeeesseeeererees 38 
S penny fine, 1 1/3 inches....+.+seeescseereereseees 760 
3 penny, 144 inches......sseeerereerscrcecece secant 486 
4 penny, 144 inches........sseeeeeceeccrccrcecerees 300 
5 penny, 1 inch........-.+e0ee- SMa ae Cael cee oa eas 200 
G penny, 2 inches....--sseeeeceeceeccecererercces 160 
7 penny, 214 inches..... POC eee i 128 
8 penny, 24% inches.......- pais tol edavnscansine ike 92 
9 penny, 2 incheS.......+eeseesscecerrereces as Gee 
20 penny, 3  inches....-.+esseeeseeeeerseeeeees coan. OD 
12 penny, 3Y%q inches.....-.+seeeerecescrrecscseecees 44 
16 penny, 344 inches....-.++eeererercsereeeceereeers 32 
20 penny, 4 incheS........+eeeeeeserersccececreess 24 
BO penny, 444 inchesS........seeeceecceerceseceserees 18 
40 penny, 5 = inches.....-.-+eseeeesereeccsrecees coe a 
60 penny, 544 inches...+.+-+++++eees ON dda veevcsonsaey - be 


422 PANAMA CANAy, 
HOW THE PANAMA CANAL AFFECTS THE 
WORLD’S COMMERCE 


Through the completion of the Panama Canal all ports 
on the Pacific coasts of the Americas, which formerly were 
about as far from New York as from Liverpool, find them- 
selves drawn within the circle of New York trade. 

“Herein,” observes Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
the University of California, “lies a factor that brooks no 
gradual process of development. It means revolution. It 
means, for example, eleven days less time for Callao to get 
an order filled in New York than in Liverpool. It means that 
the region on the globe over which the Panama route is dom- 
inant from New York outward, in competition with the Suez 
route from Liverpool outward, stretches northwest to incluae 
Northern China from Shanghai onward, and Japan, Eastern 
Russia and the Pacific islands; and southwest to include New 
Zealand and Hastern Australia. The opening of the canaj 
directly affects all the lands which are touched by Pacific 
waters except Southern Asia and the East Indies.” 

The countries so affected include about one-fifth of the 
land surface of the earth, and embrace a population aggre- 
gating one-third of the human race—a hitherto unexploited 
area in the realm of international trade. The northwestern 
corner of the area is marked by Shanghai, which is 10,649 
miles distant from New York by Panama and 10,607 miles 
from Liverpool by Suez, while the southwestern corner is 
marked by Melbourne, which is 10,028 miles distant from 
New York by Panama and 11,654 miles from Liverpool by 
the Suez route. 


How distances are shortened by the canal between various 
ports of the world is shown by the following extracts from 
the United States consular reports: 

Between New York and Yokohama the reduction is 3,729 
miles, and that Japanese city is brought nearer to New York 
than Liverpool by 1,805 miles. Shanghai is 1,629 miles nearer 
to New York. Sydney, Australia, is 3,806 miles nearer to 
New York, and the distance between the two cities is 2,382 
miles less than the distance between Sydney and Liverpool. 
Wellington, New Zealand, is 2,542 miles nearer New York, 
and the distance between them is 2,759 miles less than be- 
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tween Wellington and Liverpool. Between New Zealand and 
Europe there is an average saving of 1,600 miles. 

The canal brings Callao, Peru, 4,320 miles nearer Liver- 
pool by steamer, reducing the distance from 10,230 miles to 
5,910 miles and saving about 14 days in time. To Valparaiso 
the shortening in distance is 1,813 miles, making it 7,185 
instead of 8,998, and the saving in time is about 6 days. By 
its means the United States has an all-sea route, which is 
from 2,500 to 3,000 miles shorter than routes from Europe. 
New York, via the canal, is 3,379 miles from Callao, instead of 
9,769 as formerly. 

By the former route the distance from New York to San 
Francisco by water is 12,800 miles, while by the canal it is 
but 7,000 miles. 


South American Trade—The diplomatic and consular 
agents of every European commercial nation are studying the 
probable effect of the canal on the trade of their respective 
countries and Mr. John Barrett, Director-General of the Pan- 
American Union, warns the American Government and Amer- 
ican manufacturing, exporting and shipping interests that 
they must exert themselves to the limit if they would derive 
as much benefit from the canal as other countries will derive. 

“Buropean commercial organizations and private busi- 
ness houses,” says Mr. Barrett, “have their scouts all over 
the world—particularly in the twenty countries of Latin- 
America—investigating every phase of their import and export 
markets,” and he urgently recommends that the slogan from 
now on of our government, our commercial and civic organ- 
izations, our private business interests and even of our schools 
shall be: “Get ready for the Panama Canal and go after Pan- 
American commerce.” 

“We must remember,” says Mr. Barrett, “that the foreign 
commerce of Latin-America now totals nearly two billion five 
hundred million dollars a year, an increase of one billion dol- 
lars in the last ten years. 

“We must not forget that the trade of the United States, 
exports and imports, with these countries has already reached 
the seven hundred million dollar mark, which is nearly one 
hundred per cent. greater than it was six or seven years ago.” 
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RACES OF MANKIND 


RACES OF MANKIND CLASSIFIED 


Copyright, 1915, by Gordon G. Sapp 
Table showing the different races of mankind divided inte racial stocks, 


groups 2 


peoples, with their distinctive complexions and 


Race 


Caucasian... 
(Numbering 880,- 
35¢,000, Complex- 
jon generally 
white, but some- 
times dark or 
brown.) 


GRovp 


Celtic. ...-. 
(9,250,000) 


Slavonic.... 
(132,000,000) 


originated in Central 
Asia and to have mi- 
grated into India and 
Europe.) 


Italic ...... 
(165,000,000) 


TAdICN Worse 
(255,000,000) 
Semitic. ....- 


(Numbering 36,000,000, ae eile aes 
and suppose io be * 
descended fromShem.| | Hebraic .... 
Complexion dark or 


brown.) 
Egyptian. ... 
Hamitic....... i 

(Numbering 26,600,000,| Lybian ..... 
and supposed to be 
descendants of Ham, 


second son ofNoah.) | | Abyssinian .. 


Dutch 
English (Anglo-Saxon) 
Flemish 


; Lett 
Lithuanian 
Scotch (part) 
Trish Shs 


Welsh “ 
Armoric or Breton 


Slovenian 
Ruthenian 
Dalmatian 
Herzgovinian 
Bosnian 
Bulgarian (part) 
Albanian 


Armenian 


Greek 


nch 
Italian (part) 
Roumanian 
Spanish 
Mexican, etc. 
Portuguese 


é { Persian 


Gypsy 
Caucasus peoples 


Basques 


Hindus, Mahrattas, eto 


Arabians 
Bedouins 
Hebrew or Jewish 


a 


Coptic 
; Berber 
Lybian 
Abyssinian 
Nubian 
Galla 
\Someli 
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RacE StTrock GRovuP PEOPLE 


Malays of Malacca ant 
Sumatra 


a 


Malayan. .....-. eres | 


Tapralasd Se on hss» Ss Tagals (of the Philip 
ala a 6s -8 6 a -f . eeereee 
THirberinc ' i pines) 


35,000.000. Com- 
Saihon heaven oa Javanese ....-.| seeeeeeess| Javanese, etc. (of Java) 


Tt 
= Hova ...22+2+| eoseeeeee-| Hovas(of Madagascar) 


Dyak. .cccs csi coco ssecne hese Pree eee 


herent 
ee appis’ 
Binic™, seis -« Magyar 


Bulgarian (part) 


Tartaric ....| Turkish, Cossac, etc. 


Modeot mone tert * ‘|< Japanese. ...| Japanese, Korean 
(Numbering 682, 
900.000. Complex- 
ion cy aad or 


Mongolic ... 


Ste ? Chinese 
Sinitic........| Chinese ... .|1 Siamese 


564,000,000) 


Burmese, etc. 


Dahomeys 
Ashantis, etc. 


so" a Kaffirs, Zulus, 


Papuans and Melanes- 


jon black or ians 


orown.) 


Polynesian, Austral- 
jan, Maori, etc. 


ge 
{ Senagambian 
be 
: 
: 


Polynesian .4:.6+| secoeeeovess 


eta lakaceie igo +je eRTLO 


American Algonkian, ¢tc.| Arapaho, etc. 
Indian .... fmm American. 


PESCEO. io cies aisiel. > eaersies 6.0)* 

Beagstat ccs co.2eel 6a wwieia es ae 

Ethiopian... 

lp ga dee al 

300,000. Complex-|] Papuan ....-++| seeeesveccce 
Negrito..... 


Aboriginese of 
America 
(Numbering 
25,000,000, Com- 

plexion red, cop 
aaa or yel- South American .| Arawak, etc. .| Manoa, etc. 


Aztecan, etc. .| Aztec, etc. 


Central American| Maya, etc... .| MLacandon, etc. 


UNCLASSIFIED PEOPLES 


Eskimos, etc., of the Arctic regions, numbering 40,000. Complexion, light 
brown. 

Singhalese, of the island of Ceylon, numbering 2,000,000. Complexion, brown, 

Hottentots and Bushmen, of Southwest Africa, numbering 117,000. 

Total of all races and peoples, 1,931,350,000. 
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Line of Perpetual Snow 


The line of perpetual snow varies with latitude, and is as 
follow: in feet above sea-level. 


LATITUDE FEET LATITUDE FEET 
O.exehocaince svat 15,260 BO ake aicceeroisions 9,000 
QI sete oe eee 14,764 itt Pre Gommmeiccrs AG 6,334 
BOlter tas evstencictene 13,478 GO Gite wiscctemcics 3,818 
BO heats wees 11,484 (MUR Rae Ad re 1,278 
Longest Rivers Deepest Seas 

MILES FEET 

‘vethad es Mississippi ..... 4,194 Pacific Ocean, deepest...30,006 

LUO eieiats ens ale oretaieiere fois tevarete 4,020 AtIAR CLG hairs ciaoteis etait isieaeis 27,000 
ven eibbe Sie slatcusietel aie ecetevere 3,158 OMSL Hai eielperprecele terete ior 
OSS ASEAN EAA St OO COAT OGRE 3,063 DRAIN Sa crcieeieaierelatwieleia 

Wepisel Misie. 10 os assis cle eae 2,960 PT CUIC cco elontelarataratelelsiote 9,000 

PAZIDIEIO s atavel oieleia oleate: etetevereers 2,920 Lake Baikal. 
Congo i eed S80 Caspian Sea. eceoreeeserre 3,600 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The nineteenth century received from its predecessors the 
horse. We bequeath the motorcycle, motor truck, automobile 
and locomotive. 


We received the goosequill, we bequeath the fountain pen 
and typewriter. 


We received the sickle, we bequeath the harvester. 


We.received the hand printing press, we bequeath the rotary 
press. 


We received the painter’s brush, we bequeath lithography, 
the camera, and color photography. 


We received the hand-loom, we bequeath the cotton and wool- 
en factory. 


We received gunpowder, we bequeath nitro-glycerine. 


We received twenty-three chemical elements, we bequeath 
over eighty. 

We received the tallow dip, we bequeath the electric light. 

We received the galvanic battery, we bequeath the dynamo. 

We received the flint lock, we bequeath automatic Maxims. 

We received a sailing ship, we bequeath the steamship. 

We received the beacon signal fire, we bequeath the telephone 
and wireless telegraphy. 

We received the leather fire bucket, we bequeath the motor 
propelled fire engine. 


We received the balloon, we bequeath the aeroplane, mono- 
plane and dirigible. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 
In the Congress of the United States 


rina Apportionment Whois Numiset 
nder oe TT a} Representa- 
Year Ratio - tives 
————— 
Constitution .... 1789 30,000 65 
First Census.... 1793 33,600 105 
Second Census... 1803 33,000 141 
Third Census.... 1813 35,000 181 
Fourth Census.. 1823 40,000 213 
Fifth Census.... 1833 47,700 246 
Sixth Census.... 1843 70,680 223 
Seventh Census.. 1853 93,423 233 
Eighth Census... 1863 | 127,381 243 
Ninth Census.. 1873 | 131,425 293 
Tenth Census... 1383') 151,911 325 
Eleventh Census. 1893 | 173,901 356 
Twelfth Census.. 1901 | 194,182 386 
Thirteenth Census} 1910 191-0 | 212,407 433 


Battle Deaths in the World War 


(An official compilation by Col. Leonard H. A hief of isti 
branch of the U. S. Army General Staff, 1919.) Thee eRe ot te Seca 


Geta pIAT i aie a s:s vos dsleds's oe 0s 1,700,000 elpingd inca. saccareses eeies ~.. 102,000 
MRCTANANG 1c sed cic wae a 03 9 Swe 1,600,000 Baleariy (227. siscsiesjes sea - 100,000 
France ....++2++e++eeseeee 1,385,009 United States .....-.ss00. 48,900 
Great SE RUAUNN oa oy odio «sae 900,000 Roumania ......ccsccscece 10,000 
POUBECIG SiG 6% de p.asals vies eee 800,000 Greece (5 7). seals es rine es. 7,000 
4 RY el 250,000 POxvtU@ BR oso to ie w piew-sinle ato. * 2,060 
Serb, and Montenegro..... 125,000 Dig C4 eee a AE Ay ry 7,450,900 


Troops in Wars of the United States 


——E 


Wars Years Tm 

Troops 

2 2 eS eG 

Prev OlUtl OW ae ae ciewie se ee akin sie a cleitna tah erie 1775-1783 395,330 
Northwest Indians...-.-+--+++++ssrrrterrtt 1790-1795 8,983 
With France (Naval}..------++ssserrrrete 1798-1800 4,592 
With Tripoli (Naval)...-----++rssssrerrts 1801-1805 3,330 
Creek Indians......- SNE ioc gtk Wes ei Di eye-aie 13-1814 13,782 
War of 1812..... BS Oe a eG Cacatlaltas cj gue cata mca te tes 1812-1815 528,274 
Seminole Indians.....--.-++++seecrsterer 1817-1818 5,911 
Black Hawk Indians.......+--++s++ssrerte? 1831-1832 5,031 
Ge ENGIN © sree ate, oyaisiois ade bruni oreo a7 ace #702 1836-1837 12,483 
Gherokee troubles....------s+secsr str 1836-1837 3,926 
Fiorida Indians..... 1835-1843 29,253 
Aroostook troubles 1838-1839 1,500 
MexVaaiti sitio sree ae ari “rie gee 1846-1848 108,475 
Apache, Navajo and Utah......-+-++++: aieie 1849-1855 ree 
Seminole Indians. ...i0+-+-s+ss eee" 1856-1853 687 
Civil War....- ERI saeepahe tere oir afersueases e's) = th et ee a tae 
Ag aber ayae 1917-1919 4,800,000 


World War ..-ceceeeerereeeree® SARC OURO OUT LE 
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COST OF WARS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Revolutionary << cc nicr sicciess sieelcilee vec ccwe sees ciee $ 135,193,703.00 
War Of) 1SV2=L Bis Jon cercie e creseiereleievessisrehereraiscniste eveiareleie 107,159,003.0@ 
Mexican War..... PO Pee OCR UC ICI CAIDA SO 100,000,000.00 
PED eliGOT cscs stele ecm e eratelereneieie ciefote este sleverelehei sls ienlsl 6,189,929,908.58 
timated cost of Indian wars from July 4, 1776, to 
es Fine RB ORAT S86 sraterersts saves are/etaererstersVareieiske evartiarete . 696,339,277.68 
Spanish-American, including $20,000,000.00 for Phil- 
ippine Islands... ...cwecccccesserccccccscccccs 222,000,000.00 
Losses in wars— 
Revolution (English .......c.cccsccccccvcvevccces 50,000 men 
1812-15 killed and wounded........cccccvcescceees Apts ss 
Mexican Ware veccacw cis cect iis bisieie ches wise q oe lela: eisisl sisiese 3,420 
Rebellion—Union, died......-.-sccccrccccvcevcsens 279,376 # 
Conftsderate,\ Glee. wicieisiesemis ss s/als'ei ele eiale 300,000 


*Spanish-American, killed, wounded and died in camp 3,833 s¢ 


“These figures do not include those who died after being mustered 
out. 


THE UNITED STATES STANDING ARMY 


The strength of the United States military land forces 
January 1, 1920, stood as follows: 


Officers Men. Totals. 


United States. tee. ses as 14,267 185,601 199,868 
US SISMOSssessionss awe ckiacieie 1,102 23,312 24,414 
HUrOpessainceseeicccren ee 1,403 19,133 20,536 
SIDeVid. cassette Seine 286 8,054 8,340 
At sea, en route U.S. ....... 96 i123 1,219 
At sea en route Europe...... 7 537 544 
At sea, en route Siberia...... 8 605 613 

Totals Awaccotuacsaaee 17,169 238,365 255,534 


This does not include army field clerks and army nurses. 


THE MOST POWERFUL EXPLOSIVE 
Trinitrolouol (T. N .T.), the most powerful explosive devel- 
oped during the war, is far short of the possible highest ex- 
plosive power. In a paper contributed to The Scientific Amer- 
ican, M. Stellbachen, a Swiss chemist, says a mixture of liquid 
hydrogen and liquid ozone would give about 4,500 calories and 
would be the most terrible substance possible to obtain. 
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CIVIL WAR STATISTICS 


The following, giving the number of persons in the Army, Navy and 
Warine Corps in the war of 1861-65, is taken from the latest revised reports 
at the Government: 
en nee Pon 

ae <3 White | Sailors. 
States, Territories, etc. troops and  j|Colored 
of army.| marines.| troops. 


Alabama 2,556 —| —— 
Arkansas. 8,289 —_—— —— 
California 15,725 —|} —-— 
Colorado. 4,903 —) —— 
po ig aes adh 2,163) 1,764 
DWWREO 6 oo onc nw sou ge a Feiner ane dierine on 11,236 94, 954 
District of Columbia......-.--+-++« ae ee ae ee 1,358} 3,269 
WEP Site Paces ees cease ted SOOT, oan eee 

eT Fae Sa capie nine aim a\\eip alee ene. shoraue 193,748 1,078) 1,537 

Be as ae re Cate eae Bw Se Ais 75,797 5 44 

Oe ee ee ce ae rer te on ee 18,069 ——| 2,080 

See ais aie cae ai kop vias eee Seine = 51,743 814| 23,708 

ee outa ab Pes ee tak OORIa Se C8. ae ose 5,224 —_— 

ca, baleek pal cig Were pe Role ease Ritts =e 64,973 5,030 104 

Botts ois ane Aa vaitinep & ole * pies so eeeee 33,99 3,925] 8,718 

SR ace got ae OOS Deteiaaions 2 122,781 19,983] 3,966 

eta Mevide-ae< ea Sol tata aie 2 maleleigiee Said aia ar petted — 1 ee 
ides ce oe Calcot teves Cee tas ewe cme e 7 4 
MissisSipPi..o02-2scceecrccccrercccrsesccrers 545 — | 
aren Fd Dolsteiele«.o¢ APP OIC OL aise elas ee 151} 8,344 
~9 eoe geph F C ORE EI RE  ac - 
New Hampshire....c2-cccecssceeees Tene tioa 32,930) 882 125 
at bel a lll aa sie slds saee 650 por 8,129) 1,185 
: SUM eae Eo oc acide 5) 0ep2ls e\nie.e'e sale #6 ie ; ——|  —— 
New York...... Reg ladle Peon Poe oeT OW vd/¥ le A082 409,561] 35,164) 4,126 
North Carolina... ..ccccesercrcecrseseercocrs 3,156 pee | eee 
pct Pei pit ie = 2 Per ae yen Bird Sere cre Aaeehars ot OO A OLa B,274| 5,092 
CLO 6.5) discive.6 LS AP PIA PORE TIC ICE ; —| -— 
Pennsylvania. ...ocscceeecccesccossecvserercce 315,017| 14,307] 8,612 
| ee Boh RE RS ARE PE A Mie 1,878] 1,837 
ENMCSSEC. .ccccecetcccecccccsocees saucer tals fis 4 —_— — 
Pax Ase i eelag cc dia o'o1a ¥ oblcie 9 02 sis\e\e pa ae ped oe 1,965 —| — 
res Ore. elle 619 120 
ASHINGEON...ccccccccccccsvsocere Sia piste sole. ; —| — 
West Virginia,...cocoescecocsvccscccececroes 31,872 — 196 
Wisconsin.....50¢ ORAPOLETO PF nisiae a ein eee aiera ede 91,029 133 165 
Wndian Nation...... Da es ain be x aes wale Oe 210 mM +3,530 —— | 
SColored trOOPS...ccccce cc ceeces BAA ncn roe _— ——|*99,337 
TOURS cide cine oie alse) 0:0 i601 w HOS p0 bi0'6/6 #16 216.4 2,498,122} 101,147 178,975 


*Number not credited on the quota of any State. + Indians. 

The number of casualties reported by the Provost Marshal-General was: 
Killed in battle, 61,362; died of wounds, 34,727; died of disease, 183,287; 
total deaths, 279,276; desertions, 199,105. The bounties paid by the several 
States was (about) $285,941,036. The nativity of the soldiers in the Federal 
Army during the war was as follows: United States, 1,523,300; Germaz, 
176,800; Irish, 144,200; British-American, 53,500; English, 45,500; othet 
foreigners, 48,400; foreigners, unknown nativity, 26,500. 
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UNION 
Admission, Thirteen 


Original States, Population in 1910 and 1920, and Electoral Vote 


Governor's |Area in Popu- 


States —-—\|Square } Ad- | lation in 
and Territories Trm.| Miles |mitted| 1910 
Salary | Yrs 
Alabama._.__ $7,500} 4 52,250} 1819] 2,138,093 
Alaska... 000] 4 |590,884) -....... 64,356 
Arizona. 4,000 2 |113,020} 1912 204,354 
Arkansas. 5,000} 2 53,850| 1836] 1,574,449 
California. 10,000} 4 |158,360} 1850) 2,377,549 
Colorado....... ue 5,000 2 |103,925| 1876 799,024 
Connecticut... 5,000} 2 4,990 | *1788 1,114,756 
Delaware.............- 4,000| 4 2,050} *1787 202,322 
District of 
ye heme (eyeare SA as Oi) tee 331,069 
Florida... ..| 6,000} 4 58,680} 1845 752,619 
Georgia. 5,000 2 59,475 | *1788 2,609,121 
Hawaii 7,000) 4 6,740) 191,909 
TIdaho.. 5,000] 2 84,800} 1890 325,594 
Thinois 12,000] 4 56,650| 1818 5,638,591 
Indiana, 8,000| 4 36,350| 1816 2,700,876 
Towa... 5,000] 2 | 56,025| 1846 } 2,224,771 
Kansas........ 5,000 2 82,080} 1861 1,690,949 
Kentucky... 6,500] 4 40,400} 1792 2,289 905 
5,000} 4 48,720| 1812 1,656,388 
-| 5,000 2 23,040| 1820 742,371 
5 ..| 4.500] 4 12,210] *1788 1,295 346 
Massachusetts... _|10,000 1 8,315 | *1788 3,366,416 
Michigan..............| 5,000} 2 58,915] 1837 2,810,173 
Minnesota... 7,000} 2 83,365| 1858] 2,075,708 
Mississippi. 5,000} 4 46,810] 1817 1,797,114 
Missouri... 5,000} 4 69,415 1821 3,293,335 
Montana. 5,000}; 4 {146,080} 1889 376,053 
Nebraska 2,900}:. 2 77,510} 1867 1,192,214 
Nevada...._...........| 7,000 4 110,700} 1864 81,875 
New Hampshire} 3,000 2 9,305 | *1788 430,572 
New Jersey..........} 10,000 3 7,815 | *1787 2,537,167 
New Mexico. 5,000 5 |122,580| 1912 327,301 
New York............ 10,000 a 49,170] *1788 9,113,614 
North Carolina...} 5,000] 4 52,250] *1789 | 2,206,287 
North Dakota..... 5 ne 2 ‘| 70,795} 1889 577,056 
Ohiow. ok 2 s- 10, 2 41,060| 1803] 4,767,121 
tOklahoma.. 4,500} 4 70,430} 1907 1,657,155 
Oregon.......... 5,000} 4 96,030} 1859 672,765 
Pennsylvania.._...|10,000| 4 45,215| *1787| 7,665,111 
Porto Rico...........| 8,000} 4 S600 fF soe 1,118,012 
Rhode Island...... 3,000] 2 1,250] *1790 542,610 
South Carolina....| 3,000} 2 30,570} *1788 1,515,400 
South Dakota......| 3,000} 2 77,650| 1889 583,888 
Tennessee... .| 4,000 2 42,050} 1796 2,184,789 
4,000 2 |265,780} 1845 3,896,542 
6,000 4 84,970] 1896 373,351 
4 2,500} 2 9,565} 1791 355,956 
Virginia....... ‘= 5,000 4 42,450] *1788 2,061,612 
Washington____... 6,000} 4 69,180} 1889 1,141,990 
West Virginia_..... 5,000} 4 24,780] 1863 1,221,119 
Wisconsin... $,000} 2 56,040] 1828] 2,333,860 
Wyoming... 4,000} 4 | 97,890] 1890] 145,965 
Total tee S 


93,346,543 


Popu- Electoral 

lation in votes 
1920 —_—_ 

1908 11912 


2,348,174; 11 | 12 
54,899). 
334,162 3 
1,752,204, 9 9 
3,426,861; 10 | 13 
939 629 5 6 
1,380,631 7 7 
223,003 3 3 


g ROLES A he eke Le 
968,470 5 6 
2,895,832) 13 | 14 
259,208) ~.. = 
431,866 3 4 
6,485,280} 27 | 29 
2,930,390; 15 | 15 
2,404,021) 13 | 13 
1,769,257) 10 | 10 
2,416,630; 13 | 13 
1,798,509 9 | 10 
768,014; 6 6 
1,449,661 8 8 
3,852,356} 16 | 18 
3,668,412} 14 | 15 
25501 hb 20) gtk Wade 
1,790,618} 10 | 10 
3,404,055] 18 | 18 
548,889 3 4 
1,296,372 8 & 
77,407 3 3 
443,083 4 4 
3,155,980} 12 | 14 
360,350} .... 3 
10,385,227] 39 | 45 


636,547 4 5 
2,337,885} 12 | 12 
4,663,228} 18 | 20 

449,396 3 4 

352,428 4 4 
2,309,187) 12 | 12 
1,356,621 5 7 
1,463,701 x4 8 
2,632,167; 13 | 13 

194,402 3 3 


107 ,324,536' 483 1531f 


*Dates of ratifying the Constitution by thirteen original states. 


Area of new possessions not included in above list: 


Philippines, 140,060 


square miles; Guam, 150; Tutuila and islets, 79. Population: Philippines, about 


8,000,000: Guam, about 8,661: Tutuila, 5,800 


$ Oklahoma and Indian Territory jointly admitted as state of Oklahoma in 1907 
tApril, 1911, the House of Representatives passed a bill providing for an increase 
of membership from 391 to 433 apportioned to the different states according to 


/910 census—one for each 211,877, 
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RELIGIOUS VIEWS AND CHURCH CONNECTIONS OF 
OUR PRESIDENTS 


George Washington was a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and a great believer in prayer, as is evidenced by numerous 
messages. One was: “The blessing and protection of Heaven 
are at all times necessary, but especially so in time of public 
danger and distress.” He also said: ‘Though I am a member 
of the Church of England, I have no exclusive partialities.” 

John Adams was a Congregationalist, and came of a long 
line of Puritan ancestors, but was very liberal in his views 
as to religion. He was baptized October 26, 1735, in the first 
church of Quincy, called “The Church of Statesmen.” 


Thomas Jefferson’s ideas on religion are difficult to classify. 
He was an admirer of the great Tom Paine, the agnostic, and 
was denounced from New England pulpits as a “Godless man,” 
but a letter to Mrs. John Adams shows that he believed in a 
future life, where “we will meet our friends,” and his life 
was a strictly moral one. He belonged to no church. 

John Quincy Adams was a Congregationalist, like his 
father, and wrote a hymn. 


Madison and Monroe were both Episcopalians in good stand- 
ing. 

Andrew Jackson was notoriously irreligious in his early 
manhood and mature life. As a youth at Salisbury, he is de- 
scribed as “the most roaring, rollicking, game-cocking, horse- 
racing, card-playing, mischievous fellow that ever lived in the 
town.” After his retirement from the Presidency he became 
converted and joined the Presbyterian Church, his dying words 
being: “My dear children and friends and servants, I hope 
and trust to meet you all in heaven, both white and black.” 


Martin Van Buren never made any religious profession, 
put was a man of irreproachable morality. 

William Henry Harrison was an Episcopalian of strong 
convictions, which prevented him from fighting duels. 

John Tyler was also an Episcopalian. 

James K. Polk made no profession until he was on his 
deathbed, when a Methodist clergyman sprinkled him. 

Zachary Taylor apparently gave the matter of religion no 
thought, but his wife was an Episcopalian, and he contributed 
to the support of that church. 

Millard Fillmore was a very quiet and pious man, whe 
affiliated with the Baptists. 
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Franklin Pierce was an Episcopal communicant. 

James Buchanan was always pious, but didn’t join the church 
until after his retirement from the Presidency, when he became a 
Presbyterian. 

Abraham Lincoln was profoundly reverential, and though 
uncommitted to any special creed, he was essentially a devout 
believer. Both his parents were Baptists. 

Andrew Johnson was not a member of any church, but a tacit 
Deliever in Christianity. He inclined to Methodism. 

Ulysses Grant was a Methodist, and extolled for his piety 
by his biographers, though he was never demonstrative. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was a Methodist. 

James A. Garfield was a member of the Church of Christ. 

Chester A. Arthur was an Episcopalian. | 

Benjamin Harrison was a Presbyterian, and active in church 
affairs. 

Grover Cleveland was a Presbyterian. 

William McKinley was a Methodist. 


Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and sometimes preached from its pulpit. 


William H. Taft isa Unitarian. 
Woodrow Wilson is a Presbyterian. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 

The Presidential succession is fixed by chapter 4 of the acts 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, first session. In case of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President, then the Secretary of State shall actas President until 
the disability of the President or Vice-President is removed or 2 
President is elected. If there be no Secretary of State, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury will act; and the remainder of the 
order of succession is as follows: The Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General, Postmastet-General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The acting President must, upon taking 
office, convene Congress, if not at the time in session, in extraor- 
dinary session, giving twenty days’ notice. This act applies only 
to such Cabinet officers as shall have been appointed by the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and are eligible under the ‘Cone 
stitution to the Presidency. 
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How the Presidents Are Elected 


Even the ablest politicians of the country have little more 
than a superficial knowledge of how Presidents are elected under 
the electoral system now in use. This feature of the Constitu- 
tion gave its framers more trouble than any other section. 

Properly speaking, there is no popular vote for President. 
There is only a vote for presidential electors. The President is 
elected by the States. Hach State is given two votes to repre- 
sent its sovereignty and as many other votes as it may be 
entitled to representatives: that is, the votes are distributed in 
proportion to its population. The State casts the vote; the people 
do not. 

On Presidential election day, which occurs every four years 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
instead of voting directly for the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the qualified voters of each State vote for 
as many electors as their State has Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. The names of the electors to be voted for are placed 
upon the various national tickets, and those elected constitute 
the Electoral College. After the election those elected meet in 
their respective States on the second Monday of January follow: 
ing, at the State capital, and ballot for President and Vice- 
President. 

Separate lists are prepared, one copy of which is deposited in 
the mail and another sent by special messenger, to the President 
of the Senate. 

On the second Wednesday in February thereafter the Senate 
visits the House of Representatives, the President of the 
Senate occupying a seat with the Speaker of the House. The 
President of the Senate announces tellers on the part of the 


Senate, the Speaker of the House performing a like duty for 
that body. 

The President of the Senate then breaks the seals of the 
package containing the lists and announces the votes, a note 
of which is made by the secretary. When this is concluded 
the result declares the next President and Vice-President. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1916. 


Complete official returns on the Presidential election of 1916 
show that Woodrow Wilson received 9,116,296 votes an@ 
Charles Evans Hughes 8,547,474, a plurality of 568,822 for 
President Wilson. 

In 1912 Wilson (Dem.) received 6,286,214; Roosevelt (Prog.) 
4,126,020; Taft (Rep.) 3,483,922, 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL ENLISTMENT 


The term of enlistment of all enlisted men of the navy is four 
years. Minors over the age of eighteen may be enlisted without 
consent of parents or guardians, but minors under, but claiming 
to be over eighteen years of age, are liable, if enlisted, to punish- 
ment for fraudulent enlistment. Only such persons shall be 
enlisted as can reasonably be expected to remain in the service. 
Eyery person, before being enlisted, must pasy the physical exam- 
ination prescribed in the medical instructions. Applicants for 
enlistment must be American citizens, able to read and write 
English, and when enlisted must take the oath of allegiance. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS PAY TABLE 


NAVY (Liz) Pay per 


annum* 

tei EE OL RO HIV GS occa Soe yin pie sidiess nese poape dade ecuses viele aes cepa $13,500 
POG AIS—EIPSE BING. o:5/0.510.0% o's occ ce en vodeieees nobc'ssivisiesssiane.e 8,000 
ENS oid dsc esa on palds nein DPRK s onc sw heap ote Asiemey oe CRe 6,000 
Chiefs of bureaus.....+ssse06 Peaaaun tones moneda earns eas akneen sic 6,000 
GGT AVIN EME ioe so adel Sais 320 come deo ben vin mda wins wigtsee aes image sme 4,000 
PRAZS-AOROCALE SONCIAL. soccer stoves s mscle ane saipigcsns paanneiset pis casa 4,000 
CORBMGTIOGCTS 2 ic 5c vic nue 50.00.00 0s ne 6o0diocwe 650656 4.69097 05 geek ene sip vons 3,500 
EACitenant-COUMMATICGES oe soncccisiviine 6 icicle o's s\aleiscie ask ais scis'es)siels\e wade 8,000 
FACUPENANEB .c 0 occ cos seicecs semens oacceedods s00tiveness cveeasevesevecen 2,400 
Lieutenants (junior grade) ........-..+65- vadsadtoumsrsicea ae sg pec 2,000 
TURSICUS) iis cece aces ees Mididieipeiz'e aalani eins oiddieis Wetslewutind ties sdiemsls/aee ate 1,700 
Chief boatswains, gunners, carpenters, sail-makers..........+.-+++ 1,700 
IIA HIICREAGISCS <a > a sledeolcnais vestiges cindeaie i sieucle ss aces Soieaic 1,400 
Midshipmen at academy...-ssescessceeeseeceess Nees deiveiseiss SON 600 

Marine corps. 

MiajOr-CONCTAl  caicsiesencs cnss'ciosisiseicwes casepaessscacviosstseeedased es 8,000 
Colonels... sue. sis. seese0 Pececerceccccccsesos cere Soa mivs ad and cid os 3)\eia a sve 4,000 
Lieutenant-colonels............. Gave Maeees oe deaee Saeas sees hale vale eee 3,500 
WEAS ODS) cic selsvicienis Swi oh viel vibe 5 'o.e/eid o's seee.e'n aviaih blesielea bless rainle ws sise 4 6,816 6'0'6\0 8,000 
Gas LEU TISAULITICN) cierese are issu a/siols wia\e sieie|a’s-0 w aieiuin 6 vin.e-sie olsisie\esisse's-0i¢.eie\s.2-9\0'0 ee 2,400 
Captains (Stath)) > scaces sp secs peviecs cd ocieaienessd wesviensecsdshedacveoes 2,600 
First lieutenants ....+.+e.e--e ee Slew tne wngednesd Yue bdigedvalslaiaNincae 2,000 
Second lieutenants....... PE aa a SN ETIOCI IAAL Rey ESO OLE ee 1,700 


eee Ae a TS ar i PL as ae a ech SIS ADIL Sade RO 
On sea duty, or on shore duty beyond sea, 10 per cent increase. 
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Chaplains of or above the rank of lieutenant-commander 
get the pay and allowance of a lieutenant-commander; naval 
constructors, $2,000 to $4,400; assistant naval constructors, 
$2,000. Petty officers and chief petty officers get a salary 
ranging from $36.00 to $83.00 per month. 

First class seamen get $38.40 a month; seamen gunners, 
$36.60; firemen, first class $46.50; ordinary seamen, $35.90; 
firemen, second class, $41.00; shipwrights, $35.50; apprentice 
seamen, $32.60; coal passers, $36.20. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RECRUITING REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants for first enlistment must be between the ‘ages o! 
eighteen and thirty-five years, of good character and temperate 
habits, able-bodied, free from disease, and must be able to speak, 
read and write the English language. . Minors will not be enlisted. 

For infantry and coast artillery the height must be not less than 
five feet four inches, and weight not less than one hundred and 
twenty (120) pounds and not more than one hundred and ninety 
(190) pounds. 

For cavalry and field artillery the height must be not less than 
five feet four inches and not more than five feet ten inches, and 
weight not to exceed one hundred and sixty-five (165) pounds. 
No minimum weight is prescribed for these arms, but the chest 
measures must be satisfactory. 


UNITED STATES ARMY ENLISTMENT 


The Army Act of August 24, 1912, prescribes a seven years’ term 
of enlistment in the army after November 1, 1912, in lieu of the 
previous term of three years, the first four years with the colors in 
active service, and the remaining three years on furlough, without 
pay, and attached to the Army Reserve established by the same 
Act. The Army Reserves are subject to be called into active serv- 
ice only in the event of actual or threatened hostilities. 

The monthly pay of recruits during the first enlistment ranges 
from $15 to $18. Additional pay of from $1 to $4 per month for 
continuous service is allowed during each enlistment period of four 
years, after the first, up to and including the seventh. 
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SALARIES OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS 


Salaries of the principal United States government officials are 
as follows: President, $75,000;* vice-president, $12,000; cabinet 
Dfficers, $12,000 each; senators, 7,500 each, with mileage; speaker 
of the house, $12,000; representatives, $7,500 each, with mileage: 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, $15,000; associate justices, 
$14,500 each; justices of the Circuit courts, $7,000 each. 

*The above went into effect March 4, 1909. 

Army Pay Table 


lay of Officers in Active Service 


Yearly Pay* 


Grade Kirst 5 | After 5 | After10] After15 |] After20 
years’ years’ years’ years’ years 
service service service service service 


10 p.-¢,. | 20'p.-e. 80 p.c.] 40 p.c. a 
WACHEOIU SS Op aus 'e.o ei010:5 => oii SN OE Om aiare serge ae iss. || de catelevel she a eames Seovate 
Lieutenant-General ........ AOS 8 ee oars ainda ees se seve 
Major-General ............ DOO 8 sdais Ate ee A - ovese 
Brigadier-General ......... Ek eed Lo Loe ica sa (RAMEE ey aeitae 
GOORIN) <5 oe c's wensw anes 4,000 $4,400 $4,800 $5,000 $5,000 
Lieutenant-Colonel (b)..... 3,500 38,850 4,200 4,500 4,500 
Maton CD) amas aso Raise 0\9.016,6:5 3,000 3,300 8,600 8,900 4,000 
CE es atsicidinis wre sais 6 «seis 2,400 2,640 2,880 8,120 8,360 
first Lieutenant .. eds 2,000 2,200 2,400 2,600 2,800 
Four Lientenants 1.700 1,870 2,040 2,210 j 2,380 
Pay of Retired Officers 
Yearly Pay 
Grade 
First 5] After 5 | After10] After15 | After20 
years’ years’ years’ years’ years 
service service service service service 
OMONED. Vora ss any crae re? BOOT cess ce NS wtegeo | cele ce oe Ee 
Lieutenant-General ........ TOO)” caasiis isan 5 ail veeute 
Major-General «..-.cecrens CIOLTL Me wore tia ae Ahr 1 Meceete Al) Mal eoroiya ° 
Brigadier-General ......... Ct IM MBE CI Oe vel tlle On bys ATAU (Mee Bee 
SOLON JAD. wdede s¥ ae ss 8,000 | $2,300.00 $3,750.00] $3,750 
Lieutenant-Colonel (b)..... 2,625 2,887.50 8,375.00 3,375 
NE a) lias 4 oe a ec 2,250 2,475.00 2,925.00 3,000 
MEARE Posse ciao nls 4 wig sox 1,800 1,980.00 2,340.00 2,520 
First Lieutenant .......... 1.509 1,650.00 1,950.00 2,100 
Four Lientenants ...... ; 1.275 1.402.5¢ 1,457.50 1.785 


*Does not include allowances for quarters, etc. 

Chaplains have the rank and pay of major, captain and firey 
lieutenant, respectively. sper 

(a) Service increase of pay of officers below rank of brigadier 
general cannot exceed 40 p.c. in all. | : 

(b) The maximum pay of a colonel is $5,000, of a lieutenan 
eolonel $4,500, and of a major $4,000. 

The pay of non-commissioned officers is from $44.40 {;.: 
$124.80 per month, and of privates from $36.60 to $61.80 pws 
month. Service outside the United States, except in Portyu 
Rico, Panama and Hawaii, 10 per cent. additional for officer: 
and 20 per cent. for enlisted men. 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


United States Census Bureau.—The Census Bureau of the 
government has two departments. One is concerned with 
the census itself, which issues every even tenth year. The 
other is charged with especial statistical bulletins, issued 
at intervals between the decennial census reports. 


The census covers population, agriculture, manufacture, 
mines and quarries. The latest decennial census was issued 
April 15, 1910. 


The Census Bureau was declared a permanent bureau of 
the government March 6, 1902. It was instituted 1790, under 
an article in the Constitution requiring that a census be 
taken every ten years. The first census (1790) was taken 
under direct supervision of the President of the United States. 
The census from 1800 down to 1840 was taken under super- 
vision of the Secretary of State. In 1849, preparatory to the 
issue of 1850, the census was transferred to the Department 
of the Interior, which had just been organized. It remained 
a bureau of the Interior Department until 1903, when Con- 
gress passed an act creating the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The act transferred it to that department, where 
it remains. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


The National debt of the United States at the end of the 
fiscal year 1912 was $1,040,340,000 or $10.40 per capita on the 
basis of 100,000,000 population. June 1, 1919, it was $25,921,- 
151,270, or $235.65 per capita on the basis of 100,000,000 popu- 
lation. 


August 1914, the general stock of money in the United 
States, including money held in the treasury and the federal 
reserve banks as well as money in circulation was $3,786,000,- 
000. By August 1919, this had increased to $7,781,000,000. In 
the same five years, bank credits (loans, discounts, over- 
drafts, bonds and other items) had increased from $20,924,- 
009,000 to $22,316,000,000. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Denomination. Members. Denomination. Members. 
AA VCRUINIS wvewansecncacs ok OB MST NW PIICHER, Cons cosscccecccsns 118,306 
Baptists..... ake evccccs 5,510,590 || Jews ............ Sieieisla(alesioe 143,000 
Brethren (River).......... 8,605 |; MOrMODS........eccesceces 310,500 
Brethren ee: 4 6,661 |; Lutherans.........sceceees 2,178 047 
DAGON CS oc cncx cemeodsce 12,372,069 || Menonites ............ Rea 59,274 
Catholic Apostolic ........ 1,491 || Methodists ............00-| 6,477,224 
Christian Science ......... 85,717 || Presbyterians .......... 1,848,046 
Sommunists......... reeece 3,084 || Protestant Episcopal ..... 921,718 
Dongregationalists........ 782,500 || Reformed .........0s.206 AA 385,088 
Disciples of Christ ........ 1,430,015 || United Brethren ...... oad 277,352 
DGHKATOR 5. occcsncscacnes 106,194 || Unitarians ............. nee 71,000 
Evangelicals ....... axtense 162,031 }} Universalists ............. 52,944 


CREEDS IN THE WORLD 


The following estimates, by Krose, are the latest that have 
‘een made by a competent authority, and refer to the religions of 
the world at the commencement of the twentieth century :— 


No. of No. of 

Followers. Creeds. Followers. 

Christianity ent dans iepie 549,000,000 |/Taoism .....00cccco} 32,000,000 
Worshi A of Ancestors Shintoism........ eoe| 17,000,000 
and Confucianism . .; 253,000,000 ||Judaism ......... soo} 11,000,000 
PAI AGGISED 35 Ors tic de 210,000,000 x, THGISM, os ccmer ed o| 145,000,000 
Mohammedanism ....| 202,000,000 Indian Religions. .} 12,000,000 
Buddhism. ....,..... 120, 000,000 octane icine Sate 3,000,000 

CHRISTIANITY 


Churches. 


Roman Catholic Ch’trch] 264,000, 500 Orthodox Russians ...| 109,000,000 
Protestant Churches. .| 167,000,000 ||Oriental Schism...... 6,500,000 
Orthodox Greek Ch’rch! 109,000,00 


SSS 


j reek 

¢ , CG. Orthodox| Oriental} Total 

Continents Jatholics |Protestants Orioox Raeices | Rca. | Gham 
HUUTOPE.s sce 5 e6 -1177,657,261| 97,293,434! 97,059,644! 1,736,464) 220,394/373,975,952 
ASIA ate olee ode solodly 513, 276, 1 "926, 108, 12,034,149 436,907|2,726,053| 28, 636 498 
elas oh ea ae 3:004/563 1,663,341 53,479) cco eo « [3,608,466 8,329,849 
America. eee 71,687,261 E2,55G:907} oc coc | asec oo) oes: |188,907,048 
Australia and Ocean. 

Mai arate. 979,048 EqhS1 pe0U) ais aio ele A oc. oof occcccl| 4,167,208 


oon 


2 173, 371/6,554, 913|549,017,340 


204,502, 02 502 92| 166, 627, 109. 109,147,272 


Out of the total population of the world, which amounts to 1,539 millions 
(according to’ Yuraschke), 35.7 per cent are Christians, 13.1 per cent Mo- 
hammedans, 0.7 per cent Jews, or, 762,102,000 are Monotheists against 776,- 
000,000 who are polytheists—i. e., nearly half of the population the world 
believe in one God. 
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CARPENTER’S RULES 


ROOF FRAMING 


Definition of Terms.— The “gable” is the triangular end of a 
common double-roofed building. By the “pitch” of a roof is 
meant the relation which the height of the ridge above the 
level of the roof-plates bears to the span, or the distance be- 
tween the studs on which the roof rests. Thus a roof that is 
one-half as high as the width of the building is “half-pitch,” 
one that is one-fourth as high as the width is “quarter-pitch,” 
etc. , 

The following illustration from Hodgson’s “Practical Treat- 
ise on the Steel Square,” not only shows the most common 
pitches, but also gives the degrees: 

“Most carpenters,” 
says Mr. Hodgson, 
“know that half- 
pitch is 45 degrees, 
yet few know third- 
pitch is nearly 34, 
and  quarter-pitch 
about 27 degrees. 

“A building 24 
feet wide (as the 
rafters come to the 
center) has a 12-foot 
run and _ half-pitch, 
the rise would also 
be 12 feet, and the 
length of the rafter 
would be 17 feet 
(the diagonal of 12). 
Length, cuts, etc., could all be figured from the one illustra- 
tion.” 

The Length of Rafters for the most common pitches can 
be found as follows from any given span: 


If % pitch, multiply span by .559, or 7-12 nearly 
If % pitch, multiply span by .6, or 3-5 nearly 
If % pitch, multiply span by .625, or &% nearly 
If % pitch, multiply span by .71, or 7-10 nearly 
If % pitch, multiply span by .8, or 4-5 nearly 
If full pitch, multiply span by 1.12, or 1% nearly 
To lengths thus obtained must be added amount of projec- 
tion of rafters at the eaves. 


q ODES Ree 
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As rafters must be purchased of even lengths, a few inches 
more or less on their lengths will make a difference to the 
pitch so slight that it cannot be detected by the eye. 

Ezample.—To determine the length of rafters for a roof 
constructed one-half pitch, with a span of 24 feet—24x.71= 
17.04; or, practically, just 17 feet. A protection of one foot 
for eaves makes the length to be purchased 18 feet. 


How to Find Bevels and Length of Rafters 


How to Find the Length and Bevels of Rafters 

1. Bevels—Place your steel square on a board (say the 
building is 40 feet long), with the corner 20 inches from the 
edge of the board one way and 7 inches the other, and mark it 
as shown in the above figure. The angle at ¢ will be the bevel 
of the upper end, and the angle at d at the lower end of the 
rafter. 

2. Length—From a to b on the outer edge of the board is 
the length of the rafter. The 20 inches shows the 20 feet, or 
half the width of the building; the 7 inches the 7 foot rise. The 
distance from a to b, on the edge of the board, is 21 inches, 
two-twelfths and one-quarter of a twelfth (always use a square 
with inches on one side divided into twelfths), therefore this 
rafter will be 21 feet and 244 inches long. 


How to Determine Curves for Brick and Stone Arches 

Measure width required and 
draw the figure above indi- 
cated. If the points in the 
figures are equal on both sides, 
the curve will be an exact 
part of a circle. 


To Find the Area of a Gable End 


Multiply the width of the building by the height of the roof, 
and take one-half of the result. Or, if the roof is quarter- 
pitch, find the area by multiplying the width of the roof by % of 


itself. 
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To Find Number of Feet of Stock Boards to Cover a House 
Multiply the distance around the house by the height of the 
post, and add the area of the two gable ends to the result. 


How to Find the Height of a Tree 


Measure off on the ground from the base of the tree the 
number of feet you desire your log to be in length (allowing 
for the height of the 
stump), then measure 
back one-third of the dis- 
tance and place there a 
pole as many feet long 
as this last measurement ; 
let some one hold it from 
the height of prospective 
stump from the ground, 
then place your eye at 
the outer end of the line 
measured from the tree 
and look over the pole towards the tree. The point where the 
eye strikes the tree is the height which will give you the log 
of the required length. 

Example.—Suppose a log 33 feet long is wanted—measure off 
33 feet out from the base of the tree, and then measure back 
again 11 feet. At this point (indicated by b in the cut), have 
some one hold an 11-foot pole at the height from the ground 
that the stump is to have; then put your eye at e, look over the 
top of the pole at ¢, and your eye will strike the tree at d, 
which will be 33 feet from a, the point where the tree is to be 
cut down. 


tT 


Principal Cities of the United States 


1920 CENSUS 


The following list names approximately all cities in the United 
States having five thousand or more inhabitants. The numerals at 
extreme right of column are the 1920 census figures or recent official 
estimates of population. 

Capitals of States and Territories are indicated with an asterisk (*). 


Aberdeen, S. D.... 14,537| Auburn, Me....... Bloomsburg, Pa..... 7,819 
Aberdeen, Wash... Auburn,N. Y. - Bluefield, W. Va... 15,282 
Abilene, Tex.. oA Augusta, Ga....... Blue Island, Ill..... 11,424 
Ada, Okla...... : Augusta, Me.*..... 14,114] Blytheville, Ark.... 6,447 
Adams, Mass PT Ota. Wes e. > Boise, Idaho *..... 71338 
Adrian, Mich Austin, Minn...... Boone, Iowa....... 12,451 
Agawam, Mass.... Avstin, Tex.F: . 2... 34,876 Boston, Mass.*... .748,060 
Akron, Ohio....... Baker City, Ore.... 7,729] Boulder, Colo...... 11,006 
Alameda, Cal Bakersfield, Cal.... 18,638 Bowling. Green, ‘Ky. 9638 
Albany, Ga........ 1,5 Baltimore, Md..... 773,826| Bowling Green, O.. 5,788 
Albany, N. ¥ : Bangor, Me....... 25,978] Bozeman, Mont.... 6,183 
Albert Lea, Minn.. 8,056] Bangor, Pa........ 5,402| Braddock, Pa...... 20,879 
Albia® Towa. » 5 «6 = 5,067| Baraboo, Wis...... 5,538; Bradford, Pa...... 15,525 
Albion, Mich...... 8,354) Barberton, Ohio.... 18,811] Brainerd, Minn.... 9,591 
Albuquerque, N. M. 15,157] Barre, Vt:......... 10,008} Brattleboro, Vt.... 7,324 
Alexandria,La...... 17,510] Bartlesville, Okla... 14,417] Brawley, Cal...... 5,339 
Alexandria, Va.... 13,060 Batavia, N. Y..... 13,541] Brazil, Ind........ 9,293 
Alhambra, (Galscae 9,096| Bath, Me......... 14,731] Brewer, Me........ 6,064 
Allentown, Pa..... 73,502| Baton Rouge, La.*. 21,782] Bridgeport, Conn...143,555 
Alliance, Ohio..... 21,603| Battle Creek, Mich. 36,164] Bridgeton, N. J.... 14,320 
Alpena, ‘Mich...... 11,101] Bay City, Mich.... 47,554] Bridgewater, Mass. 8,438 
0 ae i 24,682| Bayonne, N. J..... 76,754| Bristol, Conn...... 20,620 
Altoona, Pa......: 60,331| Beardstown, Ill.... 7,111] Bristol, Pa........ 10,273 
Amarillo, Tex...... 15,494] Beatrice, Neb...... 9,664| Bristol, R. I....... 11,375 
Ambridge, Pa...... 12,730} Beaumont, Tex.... 40,422 Bristol, Tenn... «>. 8,047 
Americus, Ga...... 9,010] Beaverdam, Wis... 7,992 Bristol, WA ae ele 6,729 
Ames, lov: © Sate Se 6,270| Beaver Falls, Pa... 12,802] Brockton, Mass.... 66,254 
Amesburg, Mass. 10,036] Bedford, Ind....... 9,076} Brookfield, Mo..... 6,304 
Amsterdam, N. Vv... 33,524| Bellaire, Ohio...... 15,061] Brookline, Mass.... 37,748 
Anaconda, Mont... 11,668] Bellefontaine, Ohio. 9,336} Brownsville, Tex... 11,791 
Anaheim, Cal...... 5,526} Belleville, Ill....... 24,823| Brownwood, Tex... 8,223 
Anderson, Ind..... 29,767| Bellevue, Ky...... 7,379| Brunswick, Ga..... 14,414 
Anderson, S. C..... 10,570] Bellevue, Ohio..... 5,776| Brunswick, Me.... 5,784 
Andover, Mass..... 8,268] Bellevue, Pa....... 8,198] Bucyrus, Ohio..... 10,425 
Annapolis, Md.*... 11,214 Bellingham, Wash.. 25,585] Buffalo, N. Y...... 506,775 
Ann Arbor, Mich... 19,516] Beloit, Wis........ 21,284} Burlington, Iowa... 24,057 
Anniston, Ala...... 17,734] Belvidere, Ill...... 7,824| Burlington, N. Car. 5,952 
Ansonia, Conn..... 17,643] Bemidji, Minn..... 7,086] Burlington, N. J... 9,049 
Antigo, Wis....... 8,451] Berfmington, Vt.... 7,230] Burlington, Vt..... 22,779 
Appleton, Wis..... 19,561] Benton Hbr., Mich. 12,233] Butler, Pa......... 23,778 
Archbald, Pa...... 8,603| Berkeley, Cal...... 56,036] Butte, Mont....... 41,611 
Ardmore, Okla..... 14,181] Berkley, Va....... 5,200] Cadillac, Mich..... 9,750 
Arkansas City, Kan. 11,253] Berlin, N. H....... 16,104) Caito, TE. 660 wie ei0 15,203 
Arlington, Mass.... 18,665] Berwick, Pa....... 12,181 Calais, Mei eas iss 6,084 
Ashbury Park,N. J. 12,400] Berwyn, Ill........ 14,150} Calexico, Cal...... 6,223 
Asheville, N. Car... 28,504] Bessemer, Ala...... 18,674| Calumet, Mich..... 30,000 
Ashland, Ky...... . 14,729] Bethlehem, Pa..... 50,358] Cambridge, Md.. 7,467 
Ashland, Ohio..... 9,249] Beverly, Mass..... 22,561| Cambridge, Mass. '109} 694 
Ashland, Pa....... 6,666] Biddleford, Me.... 18,008] Cambridge, Ohio.. 13,104 
Ashland, Wis......- 16,324] Billings, Mont..... 15,100] Camden, N. J..... ‘116,309 
Ashley; Pa sore sses 6 Biloxi, Miss....... 16,937} Camal Dover, O... 8,101 
Ashtabula, Ohio... Binghamton, N. Y. 66,800} Canandaigua, N. Y 7,356 
Astoria, Ore Birmingham, Ala...178,806] Canton, Il]........ 10,928 
Atchison, Kan..... Bisbee, Ariz....... Canton, Ohio...... 87,091 
Athens, Ga........ 16,748] Bismarck, N. D.*.. Cape Girardeau,Mo. 10, "252 
Athens, Ohio... Blackwell, Okla.. Carbondale, IIJ..... 6,267 
Athol, Mass.. Blakely, Paw ls. 664.0 7 Carbondale, Pale: 18/640 
Atlanta, Ga.*...... 200,616| Bloomfield, N. J... 22,019] Caribou, Me....... 6,018 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 50,707] Bloomington, Ill... 28,725} Carlisle, Pa........ 10,916 


Attleboro. Mass.... 191731 Bloomington, Ind.. 11 ,595| Carnegie, Pa....... 11,516 
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Carrick, Pa..... ... 10,504] Corapolis, Pa...... 6,162| Easton, Pas...... 2. < 33,813 
Carson City, Nev.* 1,685] Cordele, Ga....... 6,538} East Orange, N. J.. 50,710 
Carthage, Mo...... 10,068] Corinth, Miss...... 5,498] East Pittsburg, Pa. 6,527 
Cedar Falls, lowa.. 6,316] Corning, N. Y..... 15,820] E. Providence, R. I. 21,793 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 45,566] Corpus Christi,Tex. 10,522) East St. Louis, Ill.. 66;767 
Centerville, lowa... 8,486] Corry, Pa......... ,228| Eau Claire, Wis.... 20,906 
Central Falls, R. 1 24,174] Corsicana, Tex..... 11,356] Edwardsville, Ill... 5,336 
Centralia, Ill...... 12,491| Cortland, N. Y.... 13,294] Edwardsville, Pa... 9,027 
Centralia, Wash.. 7,549! Coshocton, Ohio... 10,847] Elberton, Gaceae 6,475 
Chambersburg, Pa. 13,171] Council Bluffs, Ia... 36,162} Elgin, Ifl.......... 7,451 
Champaign, Iil..... 15,873 Covington, Ky..... 57,121] El Centro, Cal.... 5,464 
Chanute Kan...... 10,286] Crafton Pa....... 5,954| Elizabeth, N. J.... 95,783 
Charleroi, Pa...... 11,516} Cranston, R.I.. 29,407| Elizabeth City,N. "5 8,925 
Charles City, lowa. 7,350] Crawfordsville, Ind. 10,139 Elkhart, Ind....... 24,277 
Charleston, Ill..... 6,615| Creston, lowa..... 8,034| Elkins, W. Va....- 6,788 
Charleston, S. C.... 67.957] Crookston, Minn.. 6,825| Elmira, N. Y...... 45,393 
Charleston, W. Va.* 39,608] Crowley, La....... 6,108| El Paso, Tex,..... 77,560 
Charlotte, NiCe 46,338 Cumberland, Md... 29, aH El] Remo, Okla..... 7-737 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 57.895 6,32 6| Etwood, Ind....... 10,790 
Cheboygan, Mich.. 5,642 Elyria, Ohio. . 20,474 
Chelsea, Mass 43 none Emporia, Kan..... 11,273 
Chester, Pa....:. ss Danbury, Conn Enfield, Conn.. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.... 13, Danvers, Mass..... 11,108] Englewood, 

Chicago, Ill...... 2, 701, "105 Danville, Ill....... 33,776| Enid, Okla.. 

Chicago Hghts, lil. 19,653] Danville, Ky...... ,095| Ennis, Tex 

Chickasha, Okla... 10,179 Danville, Pa....... 6,952] Ensley, Ala....... 
Chicopee, Mass.... 36,214] Danville, Va....... 24,5891 Erie, Pas.-cosceacsic 
Chicopee Falls, at 8,500] Darby, Pa......... 922] Escanaba, Mich 
Chillicothe, Mo. . 6,772| Davenport, Iowa... 56, 727) tna, | Pasccccu sees 
Chillicothe, Ohio... 15 JSS 1) Day. blascccie.cie cee "445 Eugene, Ore 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 9,130] Dayton, Ky....... 7,646] Eureka, 

Chisholm, Minn.. 9/039 Dayton, Ohio...... 152,559) Evanston, Ill 

Cicero, Toe) : 44995 Decatur, Uh... 43,818] Evansville, Ind.... 85,264 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . are Defiance, Ohio..... 8,876] Everett, Mass..... 40,120 
Circleville, Ohio.. 7,049! De Kalb, Ill....... 7,871| Everett, Wash..... 27, 
Claremont, N. H... 9,524] Deleware, Ohio.... 8,756] Fairbury, Neb..... 5,454 
Clarksburg, W. Va.. 27,867] Delphos, Ohio..... 5,745] Fairfield, Conn.... 11,475 
Clarksville, Tenn.. 81 10) Denison, Tex...... 17,065| Fairmont, W. Va... 17,851 
Clearfield, Pawns 8,529] Denver, Colo.*..... 256,491| Fall River, Mass...120,485 
Cleburne, Tex..... 12,820] Derby, ‘Conn See, "156 Fargo, N. Dak..... 21,961 
Cleveland, Ohio... .796,841] Derry, N. H....... 5,382] Faribault, Minn.... 11,089 
Cleveland, Tenn... 6,522] Des Moines, Iowa*.126,468| Fayettevile, Ark... 5,362 
Clifton Forge, Va.. 6,164] Detroit, Mich.. “993,678 Fayetteville, N.C.. 8,877 
Clinton, THe si. oa. 5,898] Devils Lake, N. D.. 5,140] Fergus Falls, Minn. 7,581 
Clinton, Ind....... 10,962] Dickson, Ia........ 11,049 Fermandina, Fla.. 5,457 
Clinton, Iowa...... 24,151 Dixon, Te 0. oe 8,191] Findlay, Ohio...... * 17,021 
Clinton, Mass...... 12,979] Donora, Pa........ 14,131| Fitchburg, Mass... 41,029 
Cloquet, Minn..... 5,127} Dothan, Ala. .. 10,034] Fitzgerald, Ga..... 6,870 
Coaldale; Pa... 6,336| Douglas, Ariz.. . 9,916] Flat River, Mo.. S112 
Coatesville, Pa..... 14,515] Dover, Del.*...... 4,042] Flint, Mich........ . 91,599 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. .6,447| Dover, N. H....... 13,029} Florence, Ala...... . 10,529 
Coffeyville, Kan... 13,452] Dover, N. J........ 9,803] Florence, S. C..... 10,968 
Cohoes, N. ¥...... aie Dover, Ohio....... 8,101] Fond du Lac, Wis.. 23,427 
Coldwater, Mich... 6,114] Dowagiac, Mich... 5,440] Forest City, Pa.... 6,004 
Collinsville, tees 95753) Dubbliny: Gas. osce.ce 7,707| Forest Park, Ill.... 10,768 
Colorado Sps., Colo. 30,105} Dubois, Pa........ 13,681] Fort Collins, Colo.. 8,755 
Columbia, Mo eer 10,392} Dubuque, Iowa.... 39,141] Fort Dodge, Iowa.. 19,347 
Columbia, Pa...... 10,836] Duluth, Minn..... 98,917| Fort Madison, Ia... 12,066 
Columbia, S. C.*... 37,524] Dunkirk, N. Y..... 19,336] Fort Scott, Kan.... 10,693 
Columbia, Tenn.... 5,526] Dunmore, Pa...... 20,250) Fort Smith, Ark... 28,870 
Columbus, Ga..... 31,125] Duquesne, Pa...... 19,011} Fort Wayne, Ind... 86,549 
Columbus, Ind..... 8,990} Duquoin, Ill....... ,285| Fort Worth, Tex.. .106; 482 
Columbus, Miss.... 10,521] Durant, Okla...... 7,342] Fostoria, Ohio..... 9,987 
Columbus, Neb.... 5,410} Durham, N.C..... 21,719 Frankfort, Indice: 11,585 
Columbus, Ohio*...237,031| Duryea, Pa........ 7,776| Frankfort, Ky.*.... 9,805 
Concord, N. H.*... 22,167) East Chicago, Ind.. 35,967] Franklin, Mass.... 
Concord, N. C..... 9,903) East Cleveland, O.. 27,292] Franklin, N. H.... 
Conneaut, Ohio.... 9,343] E. Conemaugh, Pa. 5,256| Franklin, Pa... 
Connellsville, Pa... 13,804) Easthampton,Mass. 11,216] Frederick, Md..... 11,066 
Connersville, Ind... 9,901] E. Hartford, Conn. 11,648 Fredericksburg, vs 5,882 
Conshohocken, Pa.. 8,481'E, Liverpool, Ohio. 21,411! Fredonia, N. Y, 
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brecland, Paw... << 6,656] Hannibal, Mo..... 19,306] Jamestown, N. ¥.. 38,917 
Freeport, Ill....... 19,669| Hanover, Pa....... 8,664| Jamestown, N.D.. 6,627 
Fremont, Nebr..... 9,605| Harrisburg, Ill..... 7,125} Janesville, Wis..... 18,293 
Fremont, Ohio..... 12,468) Harrisburg, Pa.*... 75,917| Jeannette, Pa...... 10,627 
wresno, Cal, - 62... 45,086} Harrison, N. J..... 15,721| Jefferson City, Mo.* 14,490 
Frostburg, Md..... 6,017| Harrisonburg, Va.. 5,875} Jeffersonville, Ind.. 10,098 
Fulton, Mo........ 5,595! Hartford, Conn.*.. 138,036 Jersey City, N. Ven 298,103 
Fulton, No V..3. 13,043| Hartford, Ind...... 6,183] Jersey Shore, Pa... 6,103 
Gadsden, Ala...... 14,737} Harvey, Il........ 9,216] Johnson City, Tenn 12,442 
Gainesville, Fla.... 6,860] Hastings, Neb..... 11,647| Johnstown, N. Y... 10,908 
Gainesville, Ga.... 6,272] Hattiesburg, Miss.. 13,270] Johnstown, Pa..... 67,324 
Gainesville, Tex... 8,648} Haverhill, Mass.... 53,884] Joliet, Ill.......... 38,432 
i eee Haverstraw, N. Y.. 5,226] J onesboro, Ark..... 9,384 

eH Oe Havre, Mont...... 5,429 Joplin, Mo........ 29,902 

Hazleton, Pa...... 32,277) Junction City, Kan. 7,533 

Helena, Ark... 5 <0. 97117) Juniata, Pass. s5. ce 7,660 

Helena, Mont.*.... 12,037) Kalamazoo, Mich.. 48,487 

Henderson, Ky.... 12,169 ao ge Mont... 53147 

Herkimer; N.Y... <10,453) Kane, Paws... 20 052 7,283 

Herrin, TN... ass 10,986 ee TMs ess oe 16,753 

Hibbing, Minn..... 15,089] Kansas City, Kan..101,177 

Highpoint, N.C... 14,302] Kansas City, Mo...324,410 

Hillsboro, Tex..... 6,952| Kearney, Neb..... 7,702 

: Hillsdale, Mich.... 5,476] Kearny, N. J...... 26,724 
Glastonbury, Cenn. Hingham, Mass.... 5,604| Keene, N. H....... 11,210 
Glen Cove, N. ¥... 8,664} Hoboken, N. J..... 68,166| Kenosha, Wis...... 40,472 
Glendale, Cal...... 13,536] Holland, Mich..... 12,183] Kenton, Ohio... Sale arsl 1000 
Glens Falls, N. Y.. 16,638} Holyoke, Mass..... 60,203] Keokuk, Iowa..... 14,423 
Globe, Ariz........ 7,044| Homestead, Pa.... 20,452 Kewanee, TUG. sci hO;026 
Gloucester, Mass... 22,947| Hopkinsville, Ky... 9,696] Key West, Fla..... 18,749 
Gloucester, N. J... 12,162} Hoquiam, Wash.... 10,038] Killingly, Conn.... 8,178 
Gloversville, N. J. 22,075| Hornell, N. Y...... 15,025] Kingston, N. Y.... 26,688 
Goldsboro, oes 11,296} Hot Springs, Ark... 11,695] Kingston, Pa...... 8,952 
Goshen, Ind....... 9,525| Houlton, Me...... 6,191| Kinston, N. C..... 9,771 
Grafton, Mass..... 6,887| Houma, La........ 5,160} Kirksville, Mo..... 7,213 
Grafton, W. Va.. 8,517| Houston, Tex...... 138,276] Knoxville, Pa...... 7,201 
Grand Forks, N. D. 14,010] Houston Hgts, Tex. 6,984} Knoxville, Tenn.... 77,818 
Gd. Haven, Mich. 7,205| Hudson, Mass..... 7,607| Kokomo, Ind...... 30,067 
Gd. Island, Neb.... . 13,947 Hudson, N. Y..... 11,745| Lackawanna, N. Y. 17,918 
Gd. Junction, Colo. 8,665} Hudson "Falls, N.Y. 5,761| Laconia, N. H..... 10,894 
Gd. Rapids, Mich. .137,634| Hugo, Okla........ 6,368| La Crosse, Wis..... 30,421 
Granite City, Ill... 14,757| Huntingdon, Pa.... 7,051] Lafayette,.Ind..... 22,486 
Gt.Barrington,Mass 6,315] Huntington, Ind. 14,000] Lafayette, La..... 3 Bas 
Great Falls, Mont.. 24,121] Huntington, N. ae 5,000] Lagrange, Ga...... 17,038 
Greeley, Colo...... 10,958} Huntington, W. Va. 50,177, Lagrange, Ill...... 6,525 
Green Bay, Wis.... 31,017| Huntsville, Ala.... 8,018] Lake Charles, La... 13,088 


Huron, S. Dak..... 8.302 Lakeland, Fla..... 
Hutchinson, Kan... 23,298] Lakewood, Ohio.... 
Ilion, N. V........ 10,169} Lancaster, Ohio.... 
Independence, Kan. 11,920] Lancaster, Pa.. 
Independence, Mo.. 11,686] Lansford, Pa... 


Greenfield, Mass... 15,462 
Greensboro, N. C.. 19,861 
Greensburg, Ind... — 5,345 
Greensburg, Pa.... 15,033 
Greenville, Miss.... 11,560 


Greenville, Ohio.... 7,104| Indiana, Pa....... vig 043 Lansing, Mich.*... 
Greenville, Pa..... 8,101| Indian Harbor, Ind. 9,000] Laporte, Ind....... 
Greenville, S. C.... 23,127] Indianapolis, Ind.*.314,194| Laramie, Wyo..... 
Greenville, Tex.... 12,384]Indian Ochd., Mass 7,500] Laredo, Tex....... 
Greenwood, Miss... 7,793|Iola, Kan......... 8,513| Larksville, Pa...... 
Greenwood, S.C... 8,703|Ionia, Mich....... 6,935] La Salle, Ill....... 
Griffin, Gait esa 8,240| Iowa City, Iowa... 11,267] Latrobe, Pa....... 
Grinnell, lowa..... 5,362|Ipswich, Mass..... 6,201] Laurel, Miss....... 
Gulfport, Miss..... 8,151|Iron Mount., Mich. 8,251] Laurium, Mich.... 
Guthrie, Okla.*.... 11,757{Ironton, Ohio...... 14,007] Lawrence, Kan.... 
Guttenberg, N. J... 6,726|}Ironwood, Mich.... 15,739] Lawrence, Mass.... 
Hackensack, N. J.. 17,667|Irvington, N. J.... 25,480} Lawton, Okla...... 
Hagerstown, Md... 28,064|Ishpeming, Mich... 10,500} Lead, Sista: 
Hamden, Conn.... 8,611)Ithaca, N. Y...... 17,004} Leavenworth, Kan. 16, 1912 
Hamilton, Ohio.... 39,675| Jackson, Mich..... 48,374| Lebanon, I lade ac. 6,25? 
Hammond, Ind.... 36,001] Jackson, Miss.*.... 22,817) Lebanon, N. H.... 6,162 
Hammonton, N.J.. 6,417] Jackson, Ohio...... 5,842 Lebanon, Pa....... 24,643 
Hampton, Va...... 6,133 Jackson, Tenn..... 18,860] Lehighton, Pa..... 6,102 


Hancock, Mich.... 7,527] Jacksonville, Fla... 91,558] Leominster, Mass.. 19,744 
Hanford, Cal...... 5.888} Jacksonville, Ill.... 15,713) Lewiston, Idaho.... 6,574 
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yewiston, Me...... Aaa: 
tewiston, Mont.. 6,120 

ewistown, Pa..... 9,849 
Lexington, Ky..... 41,534 
Lima, Ohio. , 


Lincoln, Ill. . 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Linton, Ind.. 
Litchfield, Ill 
Little Falls, Minn. . 
Little Falls, N. Y.. 
Little Rock, Ark.*.. 
Livingston, Mont.. 


Lock Haven, Pa... .8,557 
Lockport, N. Y.... 21,308 
Logan, Utah....... 9,439 
Logansport, Ind.... 21,626 


Long Branch, N. J. 13, ‘521 
Longmount, Colo. 5,848 
Longview, Tex..... 
Lorain, Ohio....... 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 

Louisville, Ky..... "234,891 
Loveland, Colo.... 
Lowell, Mass,..... 
Ludington, Mich. . 

Duzertie Pach sss: 
Lynchburg, Waco 
Lynn, Mass....... 
Mc Alester, Okla... 
Mc Comb, Miss.... 
Mc Keesport, Pa... 46,781 
Mc Kees Rocks, Pa 16,713 
Macomb, Ill....... 
Macon, Ga........ 
Madison, Ind...... 
Madison, Wis.*.... 
Madisonville, Ohio. 


Malden, Mass..... 49,103 
Malone, N. Y...... 7,556 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 6,271 
Manchester, Conn.. 18,370 
Manchester, N. H.. 78,384 
Manhattan, Kan.. 7,989 


Manistee, Mich.... 
Manistique, Mich.. 
Manitowoc, Wis... 
Mankato, Minn.... 


Mansfield, Ohio.... 27,824 
Marblehead, Mass.. 7,324 
Marietta, Ga...... 6,190 
Marietta, Ohio..... 15,140 
Marinette, Wis.... 13,610 
Marion, Tossiie 9,582 
Marion, Ind....... 23,747 
Marion, Ohio...... 27,891 
Marlboro, Mass.... 15,028 
Marquette, Mich... 12,718 
Marshall, Tex..... 14,271 


Marshalltown, Iowa 15,731 
Marshfield, Wis... 7,394 
Martinsburg, W.Va. 12,515 
Martins Ferry, O... 11,634 
Marysville, Cal.... 5,461 
Mason City, Iowa.. 20,065 


Massilon, Ohio..... 17,428 
Matteawan, N. Y.. 6,727 
Mattoon, Ill....... 13,552 
Mayfield, Ky...... 6,583 


Maynard, Mass.... 
Maysville, Ky..... 
Maywood, I 
Meadville, Pa...... 


Mechanicsville, N.Y 8,169 


Medford, Mass.... 
Medford, Ore...... 
Medina, N. Y..... 
Melrose, Mass..... 
Memphis, Tenn.... 
Menasha, Wis..... 
Menominee, Mich.. 
Menomonie, Wis... 
Meriden, Conn..... 
Meridian, Miss.... 
Merrill, Wis....... 
Methuen, Mass. . 


Michigan City, Ind. 
Middleboro, Mass.. 

Middlesboro, Key on 
Middletown, Conn. 


5| Middletown, N. Y.. 


Middletown, Ohio. . 
Middletown, Pa.... 
Midland, Mich.... 

iles City, Mont. . 
Milford, Mass..... 
Millvale, Pa....... 


Milton, Mass...... 
Milton;:Pa csc see 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Minersville, Pa. 


39,038 
5 


Minneapolis, Minn. 380, 582 


Minot, N. Dak.... 10,476 
Mishawaka, Ind... 15,195 
Missoula, Mont.... 12,668 
Mitchell, S. Dak... 8,478 
Moberly, Mo...... 12,808 
Mobile, Ala....... 60,777 
Modesta, Cal...... 9,241 
Moline, Ill........ 30,734 
Monessen, Pasta 18,179 
Monmouth, Tu ce 8,116 
Monongahela, Pa 8,688 
Monroe, La....... 12,675 
Monroe, Mich..... 11,573 
Montclair, N. J.... 28,810 
Montgomery, Ala.*. 43,464 
Montpelier, Vt.*... 7,125 
Morenci, Ariz...... 5,010 
Morgan ‘City, tas 5,429 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
Morristown, N.J.. 
Moundsville, W.Va. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill.... 
» Carmel, Paty... 


. Pleasant, Pa... 
+ Vernon, Il. 2... 


Munhall, Pa....... 
Murphysboro, Ill.. 
Muscatine, Iowa. . 
Muskegon, Mich... 


. Clemens, Mich. 


12,127 
12,548 
10,669 
7,456 
17,469 
9,488 
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Muskogee, Okla.... 30,277 
Nanticoke, Pa. .... 22,614 
Napa, C 
Nashua, N. H..... 
Nashville, Tenn.*. . 118,342 
Natchez, ‘Miss... 1. 
Natick, Mass...... 
Yaar yo Conn.:. 15; ‘051 

ébraska City, Neb. 6,279 
Needham, Mass. 


Neenah, Wisner 1 
Negaunee, Mich... 7,419 
Nelsonville, Ohio... 6,440 
Nevada, Mo....... 7,139 
New Albany, Ind.. 22, "992 
Newark, N. J...... 414/524 
Newark, N. Y..... 6,964 
Newark, Ohio...... 26,718 


New Bedford, Mass121,217 


Newbern, N. ‘Coxe 12,198 
Newberry, Se OS Se 5.894 
New Brighton, Pa.. 9,361 


New Britain, Conn. 59,316 


New Brunswick, N.J. 32,779 
Newburgh, N. Y.. . 30,366 
Newburg, Ohio. 5,813 
Newburyport, Mass 15,618 
Newcastle, Ind..... 14,458 
New Castle, Pa.... 44,938 


New Haven, Conn. 162,537 
New Iberia, La.... 6,278 
New Kensington,Pa 11,987 


2| New London, Conn. 25,688 


Newman,Ga....... 7,037 
New Offeans, La...387,219 
New Philadelphia,Pa10,718 
Newport, Ky...... 29,317 
Newport, R.I..... 30,225 
Newport News, Va. 35,596 
New Rochelle,N.Y.. 36,213 


Newton, Kan...... 9.781 
Newton, Mass..... 46,054 
Newton Ctr., Mass. 6,000 
Newtonville, Mass. 6,200 
New Ulm, Minn. 6,745 
New York, N. V.5, ,620,048 
Magara Falls, N.Y. 50,760 
Niles, Mich... ...... "311 
Niles, Ohio: soe e 13,080 
Norfolk, Neb...... 8,634 
Norfolk Varsoke. vB Uy ies 
Norristown, Pa.... 32,319 


North Adams, Mass 22,282 
Northampton, Mass 21,951 
Northampton, Pa.. 9,349 
N. Andover, Mass.. 6,265 
N. Attleboro, Mass. 9,238 
N. Braddock, Pa... 14,928 
N. Little Rock, Ark. 14,048 
N. Plainfield, N. J... 6,916 
N,. Tarrytown, N.Y 5.927 
N. Tonawanda,N.Y 15,482 
N. Yakima, Wash.. 18,539 
Norwalk, Conn.... 
Norwalk, Ohio..... 
Norwich, Conn.... 
Norwich, N. ¥..... 
Norwood, Mass.... 12, 1627 
Norwood, ee wee ee 066 
Nutley, N. J....... 9,421 
Oakland, Cal...) )! '216,261 
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Oak Park, Ill... 39,858] Plymouth, Conn... 5,942] Rutherford, N. J... 9,497 
Ogden, Utah a he 32,804) Plymouth, Mass... 13,045] Rutland, Vt....... 14,954 
Ozdensburz, N. Y.. 14,609| Plymouth, Pa...... 16,500] Saco, Me.......... 6,817 
On City, Pasay soi 21,274| Pocatello, Idaho... 15,001]}Sacramento, Cal.*.. 65,908 
Oklahoma, Okla.... 91,298} Pomona, Cal...... 13,505| Saginaw, Mich..... 61,903 
Oldforge, Pa....... 12,237 Postac sl >... 6,664) St. Albans, Vt..... 7,588 
Oldtown, Me...... 6,956) Pontiac, Mich..... 34,273| St. Augustine, Fla.. 6,192 
Poplarbluff, Mo.... 8,042|St. Bernard, Ohio.. 6,312 
Portage, Wis...... 5,582| St. Charles, Mo.... 8,503 
Port Arthur, Tex... 22,251}St. Clair, Pa., 
Port Chester, N. VY. 16,573 (Allegheny Co.).. 6,495 
Port Huron, Mich.. 25,944| St. Clair, Pa., 
Port Jervis, N. Y.. 10,171 (Schuylkill Co.).. 6,585 
Portland, Ind...... 5,958] St. Cloud, Minn... 15,873 
Portland, Me...... 69,272|St. Johnsbury, Vt.. 7,164 
Portland, Ore...... 258,288| St. Joseph, Mich... 7,251 
Orange, Tex....... 9,212] Portsmouth, N. H.. 13,569|St. Joseph, Mo..... 77,939 
Orangeburg, S. C... 7,290) Portsmouth, Ohio.. 33,011}St. Louis, Mo...... 772,897 
Osiando; Fila 3..-.: 2 9,282| Portsmouth, Va.... 54,387|St. Marys, Ohio.... 5,679 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 33,162| Pottstown, Pa..... 17,431] St. Marys, Pa..... 6,961 
Oskaloosa, Iowa.... 9,427] Pottsville, Pa...... 21,876| St. Paul, Minn.*...234,698 
Ossining, N. Y..... 10,739] Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 35,000|Salamanca, N. Y... 9,276 
Oswego, N. Y......- 23,626| Pratt, Kans....... 5,183| Salem, Mass....... 42,529 
Ottawa. Ji b2- 10,816] Prescott, Ariz...... 5,014} Salem, N. J....... 7,435 
Ottawa; Kan... +.- 9,018] Princeton, Ind..... 7,132\Salem, Ohio.;....3<.. 10,305 
Ottumwa, lowa.... 23,003] Princeton, N. J.. §,917| Salem, Ore.*,...... 17,679 
Owatonna, poms 7,252| Providence, R. I.*..237,595| Salina, Kan....... 15,085 
Owensboro, Ky.. : 17,424| Provo, ean: 10,303] Salisburg, Md..... 7,553 
Owosso, Mich...... 12,595| Pueblo, Colo....... 43,050] Salisbury, N. C.... 13,884 
Paducah, Ky...... 24,735| Punxstawney, Pa... 10,311] Salt Lake City, Ut.#118,110 
Painesville, Ohio... 7,222}Putnam, Conn..... 7,711|San Angelo, Tex... 10,050 
Palestine, Tex..... 11,039] Quincy, Ill........ 35,978] San Antonio, Tex. 161,379 
Palmer, Mass...... 9,896| Quincy, Mass...... 47,876| San Bernardino, Cal 18,721 
Palo Alto, Cal Racine, Wis....... 58,593| San Diego, Cal..... 74,683 
Dore Bn 9 | ae ee Rahway, i goa (eee a 11,042] Sandusky, Ohio.... 22,897 
Paragould, Ark.... Raleigh, N. C.*.... 24,418|Sanford, Me....... 10,691 
Paris, Ill.. . Rankin Station, Pa. 7,301|San Francisco, Cal.506,676 
Paris, Ky... ae Raton, N. M....... San Jose, Cal. ic... 39,642 
Paris, Tex Ravenna, Ohio..... San Luis Obispo, Cal 5,895 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 20, '050 Reading, Pa....... San Rafael, Cal.... 5,512 
Parsons, Kan...... 16,028 Red Bank, N. J.... Santa Ana, Cal.... 15,485 
Pasadena, Cal..... 45,354| Redlands, Cal..... Santa Barbara, Cal. 19,441 
Passaic, No Joie « 63,841| Red Wing, Minn... 8,637|Santa Clara, Cal... 5,220 
Paterson, N. J..... 135,875] Reno, Nev........ 12,016] Santa Cruz, Cal.... 10,917 
Pawtucket, R. I.... 64,248] Rensselaer, N. Y... 10,823]Santa Fe, N. M.*.. 7,236 
Peabody, Mass.... 19,552} Revere, Mass...... 28,823| Santa Monica, Cal, 15,252 
Peekskill, N. ¥Y.... 15,868] Rhinelander, Wis... 6,654|Santa Rosa, Cal.... 8,758 
Pekar TU i. sree estes 12,086| Richmond, PO Ta ... 16,843] Sapulpa, Okla..... 11,634 
Penns Grove, N. J.. 6,060] Richmond, Ind.... 26,765] Saratoga Sps., N. V 13,181 
Pensacola, Fla..... 31,035| Richmond, Ky.... 5,622) Slt.Ste.Marie, Mich 12,096 
Peoria UN sci lere cue 76,121| Richmond, Va. Ears 667| Savannah, Ga..... 83,252 
Perth Amboy, N.Y. 41,707 Ridgewood, Ne Jick cl DSO BAVIE WS aio, 6:55 e550 8,078 
‘Pern will Heya ae ore 8,869| Ridgeway, Pa...... 6,037 Schenectady, N. Y. 88,723 
POri EN ie eieinteie cee 12,410| Riverside, Cal..... 19,341] Scottdale, Pa...... 5,768 
Petaluma, Cal..... 6,226| Roanoke, Va...... 50,842 Scranton, Pa eignee 137,873 
Petersburg, Va..... 31,012] Rochester, Minn... 13,722|Seattle, Wash......315,312 
Philadelphia, Pa..1,823,779| Rochester, N. H... 9,673|Sedalia, Mo....... 21,144 
Phillipsburg, N. J.. 16,923} Rochester, Pa...... 6,957| Selma, Ala........ 15,589 
Phoenix, Ala...... 5,432| Rockford, Ill...... 65,651} Seneca Falls, N.Y.. 6.389 
Phoenix, Ariz.*.... 29,053] Rockhill, SUG es 8,809] Seymour, Conn.... 
Phoenixville, Pa.... 10,484] Rock Island, Ill.... 35,177) Seymour, Ind...... 
Pierre, S. Dak.*.... 3,209] Rockland, Me..... 8,109] Shamokin, Pa...... 
Pine Bluff, Ark.... 19,280) Rock Springs, Wyo. 6,456|Sharon, Pa........ 
Piqua, Ohio....... 15,044] Rockville, Conn.... 7,726|Sharpsburg, Pa.... 
Pittsburg, Kan..... 18,052] Rockymount, N. C. 12,742] Shawnee, Okla..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 588,343] Rome, Ga......... 13,252| Sheboygan, Wis.... 
Pittsfield, Mass.... 41,763} Rome, N. Y....... 26,341] Sheffield, Ala...... 
Plainfield, Conn.... 7,926] Roosevelt, N. J..... 11,047 Shelbyviile, Ind.... 
Pittston, Pa....... 18,497! Rosedale, Kan..... 7,684| Shelton, Conn..... 
Plainfield, N. J.... 27,700] Roswell, ING OM oncek 7,033| Shenandoah, Pa.... 


Plattsburg, N. Y... 10,909! Rumford Falls, Me. 7 016 Sheridan, Wyo..... 
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Sherman, Tex...... 15,031 
Shreveport, La..... 43,874 
Sidney, Ohio....... 8,590 
Sioux City, lowa... 72,227 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 25,202 
Skowhegan, Me.. 5,981 
Solvay, N. Y...... 
Somersworth, N. H. 6,688 


Somerville, Mass... 93,091 
Somerville, Ni Jake 6.718 
So. Amboy, N. J 7,897 
So. Bend, Ind...... 70,983 


Southbridge, Mass. 14,245 
So.Manchester,Conn 9,000 


So.Milwaukee, Wis. 7,598 
So. Orange, N. J... 7,274 
So. Pasadena, Cal.. 7,652 


So. Portland, Me... 
Spartanburg, S. C.. 22,638 
Spencer, Mass..... 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. ae 
Springfield, Mass.. 
Springfield, Mo.. 
Springfield; Ohio... 


°1291614 
. 39,631 
60,840 


Spring Valley, Ill... 6,493 
Stafford, Conn..... 5,407 
Stamford, Conn.... 35,096 
Staunton, Ill....... 6,027 


Staunton, Va 
Steelton, Pa 


Throop Pacacacue 
Tiffin, Ohio........ 
Titusville, Pa...... 
Toledo, Ohio....... 
Tonawanda, N. Y.. 

Topeka, Kans.*.... 
Torrington, Conn.. 

Traverse City, Mich. 
Trenton, et aiaaelae 
Trenton, N. J.*.... 
Trinidad, Colo... 


Tulsa, Okla.. 

Turners Falls, Mass. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.... 
Twin Falls, Idaho. . 
Tyler Texceas see 
Tyrone, Pa. eevee s. 


Uniontown, Pa 
Urbana ils seen 
Urbana, Ohio...... 
UticanNs Veaceasn 
Valdosta, Ga 
Vallejo, ‘Cals aon. 
Valparaiso, Ind.... 
Van Buren, Ark.... 


Sterling, Colo...... 6,415| Vancouver, Wash.. 
Sterling, Wl... .. 8,182] Van Wert, Ohio.... 
Steubenville, Ohio.. 28,508] Venice, Cal........ 
Stevens Pt., Wis... 11,371] Vernon, Conn..... 
Stillwater, Minn... 7,735) Vicksburg, Miss.... 
Stockton, Cal...... 40,296| Vincennes, Ind..... 
Stoneham, Mass... 7,873] Vineland, N. J..... 
Stratford, Conn.... 12,347] Virginia, Minn..... 
Streator,.I os 14,779| Visalia, Cal........ 
Suffolk, Vans: cous. ,123] Wabash, Ind...... 
Sulphur Sps., Tex.. 5,558] Waco, Tex........ 
Stiminit. Neeser 10,174| Wakefield, Mass... 
Sumter,,S. Co... 9,508] Walla Walla, Wash. 
Siinbury;. Pa. .ie. . o2 15,721| Wallingford, Conn.. 
Superior, Wis...... 39,671} Waltham, Mass.... 
Swamscoot, Mass.. 8,101}| Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Swissvale, Pa...... 
Swoyersville, Pa... 
Syracuse, N. Y i 
Tacoma, Wash..... 
Talladega, Ala..:.. 
Tallahassee, Fla.*.. 
Tamaqua, Pa 
Tampa, Fla 
Tarentum, Pans ae 
Tarrytown, N. Y... 
Taunton, Mass.... 


Dav lor, Paice. care 9,876 
Waylon, excuses 5,965 
Taylorville, Ill..... 5,806 
Temple, Tex....... 11,033 
Terre Haute, Ind... 66,083 
ertell sexi qr 8,349 


Texarkana, Ark.... 
Texarkana, Tex.... 
Thomasville, Ga... 8,126 
Thompsonville,Conn 6,000 
Three Rivers, Mich. 5,209 


Wate, Massey... 
Warren, Ohio...... 
Warten Pas. cee 
Warren, R. I 


20, 623 
10,925 
6,951 
119,289 


. 10,906 


Washington, D. C. 285,291 


Washington, Ind.. 


3| Washington, N. Cx 


Washington C. H.,O. 
Washington, Pa.. 

Waterbury, ‘Conn... 
Watertown, Conn.. 
Waterloo, Iowa.... 
Watertown, Mass.. 
Watertown, N. Y.: 
Watertown, S. D... 
Watertown, Wis... 
Watervliet, N. Y... 
Watsonville, Cal... 
Waukegan, Ill..... 
Waukesha, Wis.... 
Wausau, Wis...... 
Waxahachie, Tex.., 


8,743 
6,314 
7,962 
21,480 
91,715 


Waycross, Ga...... 18,068 
Waynesboro, Pa... 9.720 
Weatherford, Tex.. 5,203 
Webb City, Mo.... 7,807 
Webster, Mass..... 13,258 
Webster, lowa..... 5,657 
WebsterGroves,Mo. 9,474 
Weehawken, N. J.. 13,488 
Wellington, Kan... 7,048 
Wellston, Mo...... 7,312 
Wellston, Ohio..... 6,687 
Wellsville, Ohio.... 8,849 
West Allis, Wis.... 13,745 
Westbrook, Me.... 9,453 
West Chester, Pa.. 11,717 
Westerly, R. I..... 9,952 
Westfield, Mass.... 18,604 
Westfield, N. J..... 9,063 
W. Hartford, Conn. 8,854 
W. Haven, Conn... 12,400 
West Helena, Ark.. 6,226 
W. Hoboken, N. J.. 40,074 
W. Newton, Mass.. 6,000 
W. New York N. J. 29,926 
W. Orange, N. J... 15,517 
W. Pittston, Pa.... 6,968 
W. Tampa, Fla.... 8,463 
Wheeling, W. Va... 56,208 
White Plains, N.Y. 21,031 
Whiting, Ind...... 10,145 
Whitman, Mass.... 7,147 
Whittier, Care 7,997 
Wichita, Kan...... 72,217 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 40,079 


Wilkes Barre, Pa... 78,833 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.... 24,403 
Williamsport, Pa... 36,198 


Willimantic, Conn.. 12,330 
Wilmerding, Pa.... 6,441 
Wilmington, Del. ..110,168 
Wilmington, N. C.. 33,372 
Wisony NGC 10,612 
Windber; Ras sicocs 9,462 
Winchester, Conn.. 9,019 


Winchester, Ky.... 
Winchester, Mass.. 10,485 


Winchester, Va.... 6,883 
Windham, Conn... 13,801 
Windsor, Conn.... 5,620 


Winfield, Kan... 
Winona, Minn 
Winsted, Conn..... 


Winston Salem,N.C 48,395 
Winthrop, Mass.... 15,455 
Winton; Paw. rene 7,583 
Woburn, Mass..... 16,574 
Woonsocket, R.I.. 43,496 
Woodlawn, Pa..... 12,495 
Wooster, Ohio..... 8,204 


Worcester, Mass. ..179,754 
Wyandotte, Mich.. 13,851 
Xenia, Ohio. {05.00% 9,110 
Yazoo City, Miss.. 5,244 
Yonkers, N. Y.....100,176 
Works, Nebieatecse ‘ 

VWOrk, Paine cua 47,512 
Youngstown, Ohio. .132,353 
Ypsilanti, Mich.... 7,413 
Zanesville, Ohio.... 29,569 
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PARCEL POST SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Parcel Post System became effective January 1, 1913. 
It covers all fourth class matter including farm and factory 
preducts and all matter not weighing over fifty pounds and 
not larger than eighty-four inches in length and girth com- 
bined. 

War Tax—One cent revenue stamp for each package sub- 
ject to 25 cents in postage (no tax under 25 cents), 2 cents 
revenue stamp for each package subject to postage from 26 
to 50 cents, and so on, regular postage stamps will not be 
valid for this payment. Special internal revenue stamps 
will be furnished. 


Mailable Matter—Harmiul articles, which from their 
form or nature, might, unless properly secured, destroy, deface 
or otherwise damage the contents of the mail-bag or harm 
the person of any postal employe, may be transmitted in the 
mails only when packed in accordance with the postal regu- 
lations. 

Butter, lard and perishable articles, such as fish, fresh 
meats, dressed fowls, vegetables, fruits, berries, and articles 
of similar nature which decay quickly, when so packed or 
wrapped as to prevent damage to other mail matter, will be 
accepted for local delivery, that is, for delivery to be made 
in the same town as that in which the sender lives, or in its 
suburbs, reached by rural free delivery. 

Butter, lard, or any admissible greasy or oily substance 
intended for delivery at offices beyond the first zone must be 
packed in accordance with regulations, which regulations can 
be learned by inquiry at any postoffice or postal station, and 
also regulations as to liquids. 

Vegetables and fruits which do not decay quickly will 
be accepted for mailing to any zone if packed so as to prevent 
damage to other mail matter. 

Eggs will be accepted for local delivery when so packed 
in a basket or other container as to prevent damage to other 
mail matter, and will be accepted for mailing regardless of 
distance when each egg is wrapped separately and surrounded 
with excelsior, cotton, or other suitable material, and packed 
in a container made of double corrugated pasteboard, metal, 
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wood, or other suitable material in such manner as to place 
each egg on its end to prevent them from striking together or 
against the side or top of the container, with an outer cover 
of double corrugated pasteboard, metal, wood, or other suit 
able material, and wrapped so that nothing can escape from 
the package. Must be marked “Eggs—this side up.” 


Preparation for mailing.—Manufacturers or dealers in- 
tending to transmit articles in considerable quantities should 
submit to the Postmaster for approval a specimen of parcel 
showing the manner of packing. 

Parcels must be prepared for mailing in such manner that 
the contents can be easily examined. A parcel will not be 
accepted for mailing unless it bears the name and address of 
the sender preceded by the word “From.” 


What may be written on the wrapper.—In addition to the 
name and address of the sender, which is required, it is per- 
missible to write or print on the covering of a parcel, or on 
a tag or address label attached to it, the occupation of the 
sender, and to indicate in a small space by means of marks, 
letters, numbers, names or other prief description, the charace 
ter of the parcel, but ample space must be left on the address 
side for the full address in legible characters and for the 
necessary postage stamps. Inscriptions such as “Merry 
Christmas,” “Please do not open until Christmas,” “Happy 
New Year,” “With best wishes,” and the like, may be placed 
on the covering of the parcel. A simple manuscript dedica- 
tion or inscription may be written on blank leaves or cover 
of any book. 


Inclosures.—There may be inclosed a written or printed 
invoice showing names and addresses of sender and ad- 
dressee; name and quantities of articles enclosed, with state- 
ment of price, style, stock, number, size and quality of the 
articles, order of file number, date of order and date and 
number of shipment; and the initials or name of the sales- 
man, packer, or checker, 


Fragile articles, such as millinery, toys, musical instru- 
ments, etc., and articles consisting wholly or in part of glass, 
or contained in glass, must be securely packed and the parcel 
stamped or labeled “Fragile.” Parcels containing perishable 
articles must be marked “Perishable.” 
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Limit of Weight and Size——If a parcel exceeds twenty 
pounds in weight or is greater in size than eighty-four inches 
in length and girth combined, it will be refused except for 
delivery in first or second zone, when weight may be fifty 
pounds. 


Nailed Boxes.—Parcel post mail may be inclosed in boxes 
to which the lids are nailed or screwed, provided the lids can 
be readily removed with a chisel or screw driver for examina- 
tion of contents. 


C. 0. D. Parcels.—Where postage is fully paid, the sender 
may have price and charges collected from payee for fee of 
ten cents in stamps affixed, provided amount collected does 
not exceed $100, and such parcel may be insured to amount 
of $50 without additional charge. C. O. D. parcels will be 
accepted for mailing only at a money-order office and when 
addressed to a money-order Office. 


Remailed and Forwarded Parcels.—If a parcel is remailed 
or forwarded, payment of additional postage at the same rate 
which would be chargeable if it were mailed originally at the 
forwarding office will be made. In such case the stamps will 
fe affixed by the iast postmaster to handle it. 


Where Parcels Must Be Posted.—Parcels of books, seeds 
and plants, weighing more than eight ounces, and parcels of 
other fourth-class matter weighing more than four ounces, 
must be mailed at a post office or branch station or delivered 
to a carrier authorized to receive it. Smaller parcels may be 
deposited in letter or package boxes. 

Rates of Postage.—On and after January 1, 1914, the limit 
of weight of parcels of fourth-class mail for delivery within 
the first and second zones shall be increased from 20 to 50 
pounds. The rate of postage on parcels exceeding four ounces 
in weight shall be five cents for the first pound and one cent 
for each additional two pounds or fraction thereof when in- 
tended for local delivery, and five cents for the first pound and 
one cent for each additional pound or fraction thereof when 
intended for delivery at other offices within the first and sec- 
ono zones. 


Parcels Weighing Four Ounces or Less are mailable at 
the rate of one cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce, 
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regardless of distance. Parcels weighing more than four 
ounces are mailable at the pound rates shown in the following 
table, a fraction of a pound being considered a full pound. 
For rates on books, seeds, etc., see page 454. 


The Parcel Post Map is divided into eight zones, each 
of which is divided into a number of “units of area” or 
quadrangles, each a half a degree of latitude by half a de- 
gree of longitude square. There are 5,803 units in the country. 
If mailing to a point within the local unit or within any of 
the eight units touching the sides of that unit, the rate is that 
specified per pound for the first zone. 

If the destination of the package is outside this first zone, 
draw a circle with a radius of 150 miles from the center of 
the home unit and if the destination is inside this circle or 
within the extreme boundaries of any unit intersected by the 
circle the rate for the second zone applies. By the same 
procedure the location of post offices for parcel post purposes 
may be fixed in the third zone by extending the radius to 300 
miles from the center of the home unit; for the fourth zone 
the radius is 600 miles; the fifth, 1,000 miles; the sixth, 1,400 
miles; the seventh, 1,800 miles, and the eighth includes all 
outside the seventh zone. 


Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, ete.—The eighth 
zone rate of 12 cents for each pound or fraction thereof on all 
parcels weighing over 4 ounces (except books, seeds, plants, 
ete., weighing 8 ounces or less) applies (1) between the U. S. 
and the Hawaiian Islands; (2) between the U. S. and the 
postal agency at Shanghai; (3) between any two points in 
Alaska and between any point in Alaska and any point in the 
U. S.; (4) between the U. S. and the Canal Zone; (5) between 
the U. S. and the Philippine Islands; (6) to, from, or between 
Guam, Tutuila, and Manua and other islands of the Samoan 
group east of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, and the U. S. 
and its other possessions; (7) between the U. S. and its naval 
vessels stationed in foreign waters. 


Undelivered Parcels will be advertised either by publica: 
tion or by posting a list in the post office and will be held for 
one month. 


Insurance of Parcels.—A mailable parcel on which the 
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but not to exceed $5, on payment of a fee of s 
3 cents, and ia amount not to exceed $25 on 
payment of fee of 5 cents, not to exceed $50 on 


payment of a fee of 10 cénts, or not to exceed 


loss in an amount cquivalent to its actual value, 
$100 on payment of a fee of 25 cents, in stamps 


postage is fully prepaid may be insured against 
to be affixed. 


OOVOIHD WOW SALVU AOV.LSOd AGNV SANOZ LSOd TAIVA 
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Registration of Parcels.—Fourth class (parcel post) mail 
cannot be registered, but may be insured. Parcels addressed 
to foreign countries may be registered, but cannot be sent as 
insured parcels post mail. 


NEW POSTAGE RATES AND LIMIT OF WEIGHT. 


On and after January 1, 1914, the limit of weight for 
delivery within the first and second zones shall be 50 pounds; 
to all other zones 20 pounds. 

Parcels weighing more than 8 ounces containing books, 
seeds, plants, cuttings, bulbs, roots and scions, parcels of 
miscellaneous printed matter weighing more than 4 pounds, 
and all other parcels of fourth-class matter weighing more 
than 4 ounces are chargeable, according to distance or zone, 
at the pound rates shown in the foregoing table. 

Books, Seeds, Plants, ete.—Parcels weighing 8 ounces or 
ress, containing books, seeds, plants, cuttings, bulbs, roots or 
scions, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof, re« 
gardless of distance. See Rates of Postage, page 451. 

For parcels weighing over 20 pounds, up to and includ< 
ing 50 pounds, for local rate* add 1 per cent for each addi: 
tional 2 pounds. 

For first and second zones add 1 cent for each additional 
1 pound. 

*The rate oflocal delivery shall apply to all parcels mailed at 9. postoffice 
from which a rural route starts for delivery on such route, or mailed at any 
point on such route for delivery at any other point tnereon or at the office 
—_ which the route starts, or on any rural route starting therefrom, and on 


r mailed at a city carrier office, or at any point withim its delivery 
timits, for delivery by carriers from that office or at any . ffice for local delivery. 


HOW TO DRESS SHOP WINDOWS 
ATTRACTIVELY 


The art of dressing shop windows attractively may ap- 
propriately be termed “auto-salesmanship,” for by its means 
the retail merchant is enabled to display his wares to such 
an advantage that they sell themselves. 

The shop window is an index to the store. It goes with- 
out saying that the object of window dressing is to at- 
tract attention, As the number of people who pass a 
store is largely in excess of those entering it, it is at 
once plainly evident that, like the index to a book, the 
windows afford the quickest means of getting an idea of 
the contents of the store by those who are not its regu- 
lar patrons. Most people go upon the streets with a pur- 
pose in view, which often may be the purchase of just 
such goods as you carry; to many such a handsomely 
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dressed window is an irresistible invitation to enter and 
inducement to buy. 


The educational features of window dressing are ad- 
Mitted. In matters of taste it is the eye which must first 
be trained, for the sense of sight alone decides upon the 
fitness and harmony of material arrangements. It is not 
to be doubted that taste and ideas of appropriateness have 
been vastly improved by the efforts of shopkeepers. There 
are Many matters that window dressing helps to decide, 
especially in regard to decorative effects, and from hints 
thus obtained many a home is made more comfortable 
and attractive. 


Artistic show windows create a desire for the goods by 
so displaying them that their merits and beauties are 
chiefly conspicuous and their desirability at once ap- 
parent. 


Things to be avoided.—In dressing a window avoid 
crowding; no matter how fine and desirable goods are, 
their merits will not show to advantage in a huddled 
medley. Another thing to avoid is incongruity. Because 
certain articles are pretty or useful, do not imagine their 
beauty or evident utility will be enhanced by throwing 
them together. Many things seem massy and weighty, 
while others of equal. size, perhaps, appear light and 
airy. Don’t put massive looking objects together unless 
you wish to secure an appearance of heaviness; don’t mass 
light, fragile objects unless you want to deprive them of 
the quality of durability; don’t put solid articles with 
fragile ones, as it only emphasizes the heaviness of the 
one and the frailty of the other. 


Things to be observed.—Dress your window on an as- 
cending scale as it were, putting two or three heavy ar- 
ticles as a foundation, and from that central idea work 
out a light and attractive theme. Have a keynote of color 
and stick to it. The rainbow is a thing of beauty ag it 
spans the heavens with its prismatic arch, perfect alike 
in its symmetrical form and harmonious tints, as it lies 
against a background of gray, somber clouds; but don’t 
fancy that rainbow colors are always desirable, 
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Begin right by selecting a nice material of effective 
color for the covering of your window floors and shelves. 
Do not think that this is an insignificant matter. Fine 
felt is nice, but shows up dust too easily. For a display 
of elegant goods, plush is infinitely more desirable. Sil- 
ver looks best on royal blue because its beauty and bright- 
ness are intensified by a cool color; on the contrary, @ 
rich shade of cardinal gives to glass just the roseate glow 
needed to soften its icy appearance. Gold, brass, gilt, 
the various bronzes, except silver and wood, look equally 
well on either color. Above all remember “that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,’”? and in sparing the duster you 
may spoil many a saie. Handsome goods render neglect 
in this particular all the more noticeable, just as dia- 
monds on a dirty hand make the grime, not the gems, 
more conspicuous. It may be aesthetic to let ‘“‘the bloom 
of time’ gather upon pretty knick knacks and artistic 
objects, but it would be very much wiser for dealers to 
pass that privilege to their customers than to exercise 
it themselves. 

Prices should be attached.—As a general rule the prices 
of articles displayed in the show window should be at- 
tached to the goods, as this suggests to the observer that 
the prices as well as the desirability of the goods are pre- 
gfented as an inducement to buy. Some merchants omit 
to indicate the price in the belief that this will induce 
the possible purchaser to ‘inquire within.’’ But this is 
a mistake. If the price is not given it conveys the im- 
pression that the dealer is afraid to disclose it for fear 
of discouraging the purchaser. The self-esteem of most 
shoppers is such that they fear to ask the price of an 
article displayed lest they be regarded as a ‘‘cheap skate’’ 
in case they don’t buy, and, indeed, a would-be purchaser 
is often met by the humiliating remark from the sales- 
man within: ‘‘Were you looking for something cheaper?” 
or, ‘‘We carry only first class goods.” In this way many 
good prospective customers are turned adrift. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX 3 


Provisions of the Revenue Act, as passed by Congress and 
approved by President Harding, Nov. 23, 1921 


In form and substance the Federal Revenue Act of 1921 is very 
similar to the Revenue Act of 1918, which was in effect re-enacted 
with amendments, after having remained in force almost three years 
without amendment. Although many of the so-called War Taxes 
are repealed by the Revenue Act of 1921, many others are carried 
forward, including, for one year only, the Excess Profits Tax. The 
Income Tax upon individuals and corporations is retained, and this 
statute will remain in force until repealed or amended. It took 
effect upon its passage, except that all Income Tax amendments 
became effective as of January 1, 1921, unless otherwise provided, 
and repeals or changes of rates took effect either on January 1, 1922, 
or at various specified dates. 


Persons Subject to Income Tax.—The Income Tax is not 
limited to income from business, but applies to every person receiving 
from any source whatever a net income in excess of the exemptions. 
Not only citizens and aliens residing in the United States, but also 
non-resident aliens receiving income from this country, and citizens 
residing abroad, without regard to the source of their income, are 
covered by the law. Married women and persons not arrived at legal 
age are subject to taxation. 


The Personal Exemption.—Every individual receives a “‘per- 
sonal exemption’’, upon which no income tax is paid, in the following 
amounts: Husband and wife, living together, from their aggregate 
net income, or head of a family, either (a) $2,500 where the net in- 
come is $5,000 or less, or (b) $2,000 where the net income is in 
excess of $5,000; all other persons, $1,000; for each dependent (not 
husband or wife) under 18 years of age or incapable of self-support, 
in addition, $400. 

Where the combined income of married persons or the income of a 
head of a family is only slightly over $5,000, the normal tax is lim- 
ited to the sum of the amount which it would be if the exemption 
were $2,500 and the amount of the net income in excess of $5,000. 


The amount of the exemption is determined by the status of the 
taxpayer on the last day of the taxable period for which the Return 
is made. When the Return for any reason covers less than twelve 
months, the personal exemption and credit for dependents must be 
proportionately reduced. 


The Normal Tax.—The Income Tax on individuals includes two 
taxes computed by different methods. There is a tax which applies 
at the same rate to every individual. Thisis the normal tax. The 
rates of this tax are: For the first $4,000 of net income (in excess of 
exemptions and credits), 4 per cent; on the remainder of net income 
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8 per cent. For example, a single person having no dependents will 
pay no normal tax on the first $1,000 of his net income, 4 per cent on 
the next $4,000 or part thereof, and 8 per cent on all the remainder, 
whether his net income is $10,000 or $200,000. If his net income is 
$6,000, his normal tax will amount to $240. In addition, he will pay 
a surtax. 


The Surtax.—If the net income of an individual exceeds $5,000, 
it is subject to the surtax, which is at different rates on successive 
parts of the income, increasing rapidly as the income grows larger. 
The personal exemption is not used to compute this tax. For ex- 
ample, if the net income for 1921 exceeds $5,000, the surtax will 
amount to 1 per cent on the excess up to $1,000 or a net income of 
$6,000. If the net income is greater than $6,000, the excess up to 
$8,000 is taxed 2 per cent, and a higher rate is imposed on each suc- 
ceeding part of the net income,increasing by 1 per cent for each $2,000 
up to $100,000 and then by greater steps to 65 per cent. 

Income received after January 1, 1922, will be subject to lower 
surtax rates, upon the following schedule: Net income not over 
$6,000, no tax; from $6,000 to $10,000, 1 per cent; from $10,000 to 
$20,000, increasing at the rate of 1 per cent with each $2,000 of net 
income, from 2 per cent to 6 per cent (being 2 per cent lower than 
before) ; from $20,000 to $100,000, increasing by 1 per cent with each 
$2,000 of net income, from 8 per cent to 47 percent (1 percent lower 
than before,) except for income from $32,000 to $34,000, upon which 
the rate is 15 per cent, the same as from $34,000 to $36,000; from 
$100,000 to $150,000, 48 per cent.;from $150,000 to $200,000, 49 
per cent; above $200,000, 50 per cent. 


Credit for Dividends and Exempt Interest.—In computing the 
normal tax, credit is allowed (as shown in the illustration on another 
page) for dividends received upon stock of a domestic corporation 
which is itself subject to the Income Tax Law (or stock of a foreign 
corporation receiving more than 50 per cent of its gross income from 
the United States), and for interest received upon partly tax-exempt 
bonds. This is after determining the net income and is altogether 
different from the deductions made for that purpose. These 
credits do not apply in computing the surtax. 


Returns Required.—An annual Return (Form 1040,) showing 
in detail the gross income and the net income for the taxable year 
must be filed (a) by every single person (or married person not liv- 
ing with husband or wife) receiving a net income of $1,000 or over 
during the year, or a gross income of $5,000 or over, even though the 
head of a family or for any other reason not subject to tax; and (b) 
by every married person living with husband or wife, or by husband 
and wife jointly, where the husband and wife receive an aggregate 
net income of $2,000 or over, or an aggregate gross incomeof $5,000 
or over during the year. 

The Return must be filed with the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the district in which the taxpayer resides or has his principal place 
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of business, onor before March 15 of each year, or within two months 
and fifteen days following the close of the established fiscal year of 
the taxpayer. 


Returns of Husband and Wife.—A return is required if the 
combined net income of husband and wife (living together) is $2,000 
or more, no matter what the gross income; or if the combined gross 
income is $5,000 or more, no matter what the net income. Haman 
earns $1,100 and his wife earns $600, no Return is due; but a Return 
must be filed it he has a net income of $1,800 and she has a net 
income of $600. On the other hand, if the wife has a net income of 
$2,500, while the husband sustains a net loss of $1,000 (the aggregate 
gross income being less than $5,000) no Return is required of either. 
There may be two separate Returns or a joint Return signed by 
both the husband and the wife. A joint Return should show sep- 
arately the income received by each, but the aggregate income 
should be used for the tax computation. 


Exemption of Husband and Wife.—Husband and wife are 
entitled to only one exemption, to be deducted from their combined 
incomes. The amount is determined by the aggregate net incomes 
if the combined net income of both exceeds $5,000, neither can claim 
the $2,500 exemption, even if separate Returns are filed, but they 
receive between them a $2,000 exemption. If the husband deducts 
the $2,000 exemption from his separate Return in computing his 
normal tax, then his wife who files a separate Return is not entitled 
to any exemption from normal tax. Therefore the Treasury 
Department requires that where a husband and wife file separate 
Returns they be fastened together. The personal exemption may 
be claimed by either the husband or wife or divided between them in 
any manner they choose; the credit for dependents may not be 
divided but is allowed only to the person who actually supports the 
dependent. The personal exemption is designed to cover the essen- 
tial living expenses, and for this reason is allowed only once in a 
single family. ‘Where husband and wife are not living together they 
are to be treated as single persons, and each is entitled to the $1,000 
exemption of a single person. If a separation is unavoidable or is 
merely temporary, the husband and wife are regarded as living 
together. 


Exemption of Head of a Family.—A person is, for tax purposes, 
the head of a family and has an exemption of either $2,000 or $2,500 
from the normal tax where he actually supports in one household one 
or more related persons, pursuant to some legal or moral obligation. 


For each person (except husband or wife) under 18 years of age or 
incapable of self-support because mentally or physically defective, 
dependent upon and receiving his chief support from the taxpayer, 
the taxpayer receives an exemption of $400 from the normal tax. 


Income of Minors.—A parent may include in his Return the 
income of dependent minor children. Compensation earned by 
such children is income of the parent. As to such income there is 
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no personal exemption for the minor. But a minor receiving 
income from property held as his separate estate, or compensation 
for his services after emancipation from parental control, or other 
income not subject to appropriation by his parent, must file a sep- 
arate Return and may claim a separate exemption. 


Corporation Tax.—After January 1, 1922, only the Income Tax 
will be payable by corporations. The Income Tax is levied after 
that date only upon the taxable income in excess of the stated 
exemptions, and until Congress passes a new law, will be at the rate 
of 124% per cent. There is a specific exemption of $2,000 for a 
domestic corporation with a net income of not over $25,000. Where 
the net income is only slightly over $25,000, the Income Tax shall 
not exceed the sum of the income in excess of that amount and the 
tax which would be payable if the $2,000 exemption were allowed. 

Many corporations specified in the Internal Revenue Act are 
exempt from Income Tax, including labor, agricultural, and horti- 
cultural organizations, mutual savings banks, fraternal beneficiary 
societies, domestic building and loan associations, etc.; and every 
corporation not so exempted by law must file an annual return on 
Form 1120, showing in detail its gross and net income for the cal- 
endar or fiscal year. This is required even though the corporation is 
not subject to tax, and where its net income is less than the exemp- 
tions and credits. The Return must be sworn to by the president or 
principal executive officer, and also by the treasurer or principal 
financial officer, and must be filed on or before March 15 of each 
year, if it covers a calendar year, or on or before the fifteenth day 
of the third month following the end of the fiscal year, if the Return 
be made on that basis. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
Of Interstate Commerce and Railroads. 


Regulation of the railroads and of interstate commerce by the 
United States Government is provided for by several acts of Congress, 
but principally by the Transportation Act of 1920 and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended by the Transporattion Act. 


Federal control of railroads, which lasted for twenty-six months 
as a wartime measure, from December 28, 1917, to February 29, 
1920, was formally relinquished by the terms of the Transportation 
Act which returned the transportation systems of the country to 
their private owners and provided for their remuneration, also for 
the settlement of matters arising out of Federal control, with com- 
pensation for deficits, and a guaranty of operating income for six 
months after the roads were relinquished by the Government. The 
Act also provided a revolving fund of $300,000,000, for the purpose 
of making loans to the carriers, to enable them to meet the trans- 
portation needs of the public. 


As a means of settling disputes between the railroads and their 
employees, as to wages and working conditions, the United States 
Railroad Labor Board was created by the Transportation Act. 
This Board consists of nine members, three representing the rail- 
road companies, three the employees and subordinate officials, and 
three the public, who are appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. This Board has its headquarters in Chicago. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, which is the chief body 
engaged in Federal regulation of public carriers, was increased in 
size from nine to eleyen members by the Transportation Act, which 
also made many other amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act 
which established the Commission in 1887. The amendments 
empower the Commission to establish rates for freight and passenger 
service which will be adequate to provide the carriers as a whole, 
either in the entire country or in rate groups or territories to be 
fixed by the Commission, with the aggregate annual net railway 
operating income equal as nearly as may be to a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property held for and used in the 
service of transportation. 


» The Commission is required, from time to time, to determine and 
publish the aggregate value of the property of the carriers, and to 
determine what constitutes a fair return upon such property. 


Whenever the Commission finds that any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice of the railroads, or other 
common carrier, causes any undue or unreasonable advantage, prefer- 
ence, or prejudice as between persons or localities in interstate 
commerce, or in interstate or foreign commerce, it shall prescribe 
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the rate, fare, or charge and the classification, regulation, or practice 
in such manner as in its judgment will remove such advantage, 
preference, prejudice, or discrimination. 


The Commission is also given power to regulate the issue of securi- 
ties by railroads; to regulate division of joint rates; to suspend rates 
or classifications, etc., during investigation thereof; to prepare and 
adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of the 
United States into a limited number of systems; to require the joint 
or common use of terminals; to approve the construction or abandon- 
ment of lines of railroad, in accord with the public convenience; to 
regulate the movement, distribution, exchange, and interchange of 
locomotives and cars, and the supply of trains. 


In short, the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended in 1920, 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commission power to regulate almost 
every move of the railroads in their relation to shippers of freight 
and the traveling public, and it is supposed to protect both the carriers 
and the public, by establishing just and reasonable rates and fares, 
which shall be equitable alike to both, and by securing for the 
public the utmost benefits of service which the carriers are capable 
of rendering. 


Hearings are continually being held before the Commission at 
Washington to determine rates, decide disputes between the railroads 
and shippers, provide methods of safety in railroad operation, and 
fulfill the other functions intrusted to it by law. Much of the work 
of the Commission is performed by bureaus, each having its separate 
functions and duties, such as the bureau of car service and the bureau 
of valuation. The latter has been long engaged in the mammoth 
task of making a complete valuation of the physical properties of 
the carriers, to be used as a definite basis for the establishment of 
railroad rates that will give a satisfactory net return upon the 
investment of capital in the roads. 


THE NEW BANKING AND CURRENCY 
SYSTEM 


ESTABLISHED BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT OF 
DEC. 28, 1913. 


The title of the Act providing for the new banking and 
currency system reads: “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
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currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial pa< 
per, to establish a more effective supervision of banking 
in the United States, and for other purposes.” 

Need and Purpose of the System Explained. — President 
Wilson, in his currency message which he read to the two 
Houses of Congress in joint session June 24, 1913, de< 
clared: ‘‘We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but 
readily, elastically responsive to sound credit, the expand- 
ing and contracting credits of every-day transactions, the 
normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate dealings. 
Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not permit 
the contraction anywhere in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use for speculative pur- 
poses in such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in 
the way of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And 
the control of the system of banking and of issue which 
our new laws are to set up must be public, not private, 
must be vested in the Government itself, so that the banks 
may be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of 
industrial enterprise and initiative.” 

Commended by Investment Bankers,—At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America, held at Philadelphia in January, 1914, the fol- 
lowing resolution commending the currency act and be 
speaking its acceptance by the entire country, was adopted: 

‘Resolved, That the board of governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America hereby congratulate 
the government and the people upon the passage of a 
currency bill which is, on the whole, calculated to restore 
confidence and prevent panics, at the same time introducing 
a certain elasticity into our currency which has always 
been lacking. 

“We believe it to be the patriotic duty of every banker 
and citizen to co-operate with the government for the 
common good. We hereby pledge ourselves to use our best 
efforts in this direction. 

“It is unnecessary to point out that the crux of the whole 
matter is the personnel of the National Reserve Board. 
High character, experience in business and banking should 
control in the appointments to the National Reserve Board 
if the new system is to command the confidence of the 


country.” 
MAIN FEATURES OF THE ACT. 


Federal Reserve Districts. The act provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as the Reserve 
Board organization committee, shall designate not less than 
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eight nor more than twelve cities to be known as federal 
reserve cities, and shall divide the continental United States, 
excluding Alaska, into districts, each district to contain 
only one of such Federal reserve cities. (See page 146.) 


National Banks Must Subscribe to Capital Stock. —When 
the organization committee shall have designated the cities 
in which Federal reserve banks are to be organized, and 
fixed the geographical limits of Federal reserve districts, 
every national banking association within that district shall 
be required within thirty days after notice from the organ- 
ization committee to subscribe to the capital stock of such 
Federal reserve bank in a sum equal to six per centum of 
the paid-up capital stock and surplus of such bank. 


Capital Required. —-No Federal reserve bank shall come 
mence business with a subscribed capital less than 
$4,000,000. 


Branch Offices. —Each Federal reserve bank shall estab- 
lish branch banks within the Federal reserve district in 
which it is located and may do so in the district of any 
Federal reserve bank which may have been suspended. 
Such branches shall be operated by a board of directors 
under rules and regulations approved by the Federal re- 
serve board. Directors of branch banks shall possess the 
same qualifications as the directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. Four of said directors shall be selected by the 
reserve bank and three by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
reserve bank shall designate one of the directors as man- 
ager. 

Stock Issues. —The capital stock of each Federal reserve 
bank shall be divided into shares of $100 each. The out- 
standing capital stock shall be increased from time to time 
as member banks increase their capital stock and surplus 
or as additional banks become members, and may be de- 
creased aS member banks reduce their capital stock or 
surplus or cease to be members. When a member bank 
increases its capital stock or surplus it shall thereupon 
subscribe for an additional amount of capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank of its district equal to six per centum 
of the said increase. 


State Banks as Members.—Any bank incorporated by 
special law of any State, or organized under the general 
laws of any State or the United States, may make applica- 
tion to the reserve bank organization committee, pending 
organization, and thereafter to the Federal Reserve Board 
for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank organized or to be organized within the 
Federal reserve district where the applicant is located. 
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The organization committee or the Federal Reserve Board 
may permit the applying bank to become a stockholder in 
the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the apply- 
ing bank is located. 


Reserves Required—By amendment of August 15, 1914, a 
bank in a reserve city is required to hold reserves equal to 
fifteen per cent. of the aggregate amount of its demand de- 
posits and five per cent. of its time deposits, and a bank in 
a central reserve city reserves equal to eighteen per cent. 
of its demand deposits and five per cent. of its time deposits. 

A Federal Reserve Board is created by the act, consist- 
ing of seven members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, and five 
members appointed by the President of the United States, 
which board is to exercise general supervision over the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Federal Advisory Council.—The act provides for a Fed- 
eral advisory council, consisting of as many members as 
there are Federal reserve districts. The council shall have 
power, by itself or through its officers, (1) to confer 
directly with the Federal Reserve Board on general busi- 
ness conditions; (2) to make oral or written representa- 
tions concerning matters within the jurisdiction of the 
board; (3) to call for information and to make recom- 
mendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount business, 
note issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, the 
purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, 
open-market operations by said banks, and the general 
affairs of the reserve banking system. 


POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


To Receive Deposits. Any Federal reserve bank may 
receive from any of its member banks, and from the United 
States, deposits of current funds in lawful money, national 
bank notes, Federal reserve notes or checks and drafts 
upon solvent member banks, payable upon presentation; or, 
solely for exchange purposes, may receive from other 
Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national bank notes, or checks and drafts upon 
solvent member or other Federal reserve banks, payable 
upon presentation. 

To Discount Notes, Drafts and Bills of Exchange. —Upon 
the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiver 
of demand, notice and protest by such bank, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change arising out of actual commercial transactions; th~t 
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is, notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the 
proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, for 
such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to have the right 
to determine or define the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount within the meaning of this act. Nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed to prohibit such 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by staple 
agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, from being eligible for such discount; but such defini- 
tion shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment securities, 
except bonds and notes of the Government of the United 
States. Notes, drafts and bills admitted to discount under 
the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the 
time of discount of not more than ninety days: Provided, 
That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricul- 
tural purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity 
not exceeding six months, may be discounted in an amount 
to be limited to a percentage of the capital of the Federal 
reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

To Discount Acceptances.—Any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances which are based on the importa< 
tion or exportation of goods and which have a maturity 
at time of discount of not more than three months, and 
indorsed by at least one member bank. The amount of 
acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half 
the paid-up capital stock and surplus of the bank for whicn 
the rediscounts are made. 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signa< 
ture or indorsement of any one person, company, firm or 
corporation rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time 
exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of said bank; but this restriction shall not apply to 
the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it and growing out of transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods having not more 
than six months sight to run; but no bank shall accept such 
bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half its paid-up capital stock and surplus. 

Open Market Operations.—Any Federal reserve bank 
may, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, purchase and sell in the open market, at 
home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign 
banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, cable transfers 
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and bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount, 
with or without the indorsement of a member bank. 


Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 


(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abroad, 
to make loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for 
gold, gold coin or gold certificates, and to contract for 
loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when neces- 
gary, acceptable security, including the hypothecation of 
United States bonds or other securities which Federal 
reserve banks are authorized to hold; 

(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds and 
notes of the United States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, 
and warrants with a maturity from date of purchase of 
not exceeding six months, issued in anticipation of the 
receipt of assured revenues by any State, county, district, 
political subdivision or municipality in the continental 
United States, including irrigation, drainage and reclamae 
tion. districts, such purchases to be made in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Ree 
serve Board; 

(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with 
or without its indorsement, bills of exchange arising out 
of commercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined; 

(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review 
and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of 
discount to be charged by the Federal Reserve bank for 
each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view of 
accommodating commerce and business; 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve 
panks for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and maintain banking 
accounts in foreign countries, appoint correspondents and 
establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may 
deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling and colk 
lecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or 
without its indorsement, through such correspondents or 
agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions which have not more than ninety days to run 
and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties. 

Government Deposits. —The moneys held in the genera} 
fund of the Treasury, except the five per centum fund for 
the redemption of outstanding national bank notes and the 
funds provided in this act for the redemption of* Federal 
reserve notes, may, upon the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
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which d«kks, when required by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United States; and the 
revenues of the Government or any part thereof may be 
deposited in such banks, and disbursements may be made 
by checks drawn against such deposits, 


Note Issues. —Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board for the purpose 
of making advances to Federal reserve banks through the 
Federal reserve agents as set forth in the act and for no 
other purpose, are hereby authorized. The said notes shall 
pe obligations of the United States and shall be receivable 
by all national and member banks and Federal reserve 
banks and for all taxes, customs, and other public dues. 
They shall be redeemed in gold on demand at the Treasury 
Department of the United States, in the City of Washington, 
District of Columbia, or in gold or lawful money at any 
Federal reserve bank. Any Federal reserve bank may 
make application to the locai Federal reserve agent for 
such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore pro- 
vided for as it may require.. Such application shall be 
accompanied with a tender to the local Federal reserve 
agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the Fed- 
eral reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to 
such application. The collateral security thus offered shall 
be notes and bills, accepted for rediscount under the pro- 
visions of section thirteen of this act, and the Federal 
reserve agent shall each day notify the Federal Reserve 
Board of all issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve 
notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is 
accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at any 
time call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional 
security to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 


Gold Reserves. —Every Federal reserve bank shall main- 
tain reserves in gold or lawful money of not less than 
thirty-five per centum against its deposits and reserves in 
gold of not less than forty per centum against its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation, and not offset by gold 
or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. 


Refunding Bonds. —After two years from the passage of 
this act, and at any time during a period of twenty years 
thereafter, any member bank desiring to retire the whole 
or any part of its circulating notes, may file with the 
Treasurer of the United States an application to sell for its 
account, at par and accrued interest, United States bonds 
securing circulation to be retired. 


Loans 6n Farm Lands.—Any national banking associa- 
tion not situated in a central reserve city may make loans 
secured by improved and unincumberéd farm land, situe 
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ated within its Federal reserve district, but no such loan 
shall be made for a longer time than five years, nor for an 
amount exceeding fifty per centum of the actual value of 
the property offered as security. Any such bank may make 
such loans in an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five per 
centum of its capital and surplus to one-third of its time 
deposits, and such banks may continue hereafter as here- 
tofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest on the 
same. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time 
to time to add te the list of cities in which national banks 
shall not be permitted to make loans secured upon real 
estate in the manner described in this section, 

Bank Examinations. —The Comptroller of the Currency, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
appoint examiners who shall examine every member bank 
at least twice in each calendar year and oftener if conside 
ered necessary: Provided, however, That the Federal Ree 
serve Board may authorize examination by the State 
authorities to be accepted in the case of State banks and 
trust companies and may at any time direct the holding of 
@ special examination of State banks or trust companies 
that are stockholders in any Federal reserve bank. The 
Federal Reserve Board shall, at least once each year, order 
an examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon 
joint application of ten member banks the Federal Reserve 
Board shall order a special examination and report of the 
condition of any Federal reserve bank. 

Prohibitions and Penalties.—No member bank or any 
officer, director or employee thereof shall hereafter make 
any ican or grant any gratuity to any bank examiner. 
Any bank officer, director or employee violating this prog 
vision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined not more 
than $5,000, or both; and may be fined a further sum equal 
to the money so loaned or gratuity given. Any examiner 
accepting a loan or gratuity from any bank examined by 
him, or from an officer, director, or employee thereof, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or 
both; and may be fined a further sum equal to the money 
go loaned or gratuity given; and shall forever thereafter 
be disqualified from holding office as a national bank ex~ 
aminer. No national bank examiner shall perform any 
other service for compensation while holding such office 
for any bank or officer, director, or employee thereof. 

Other than the usual salary or director’s fee paid to any 
officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other 
than a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, 
director, or employee for services rendered to such bank, 
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no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member bank 
shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in 
connection with any transaction or business of the bank. 
No examiner, public or private, shall disciose the names of 
borrowers or the collateral for loans of a member bank to 
other than the proper officers of such bank without first 
having obtained the express permission in writing from the 
Comptroller of the Currency or from the board of directors 
of such bank, except when ordered to do so by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of 
the United States, or of either House thereof, or any com< 
mittee of Congress or of either House duly authorized. Any 
person violating this section shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both. 

Stockholders Liable for Debts. —The stockholders ot 
every national banking association shall be held individ< 
ually responsible for all contracts, debts, and engagements . 
of such association, each to the amount of his stock therein, 
at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested 
in such stock. The stockholders in any national banking 
association who shall have transferred their shares or 
registered the transfer thereof within sixty days next before 
the date of the failure of such association to meet its obli< 
gations, or with knowledge of such impending failure, shall 
be liable to the same extent as if they had made no such 
transfer, to the extent that the subsequent transferee fail¢ 
to meet such liability; but this provision shall not be con< 
strued to affect in any way any recourse which such share 
holders might otherwise have against those in whose nameg 
such shares are registered at the time of such failure. 

Foreign Branches.—Any national banking association pos« 
sessing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file 
application with the Federal Reserve Board, upon such 
eonditions and under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the said board. for the purpose of securing authority to 
establish branches in foreign countries or dependencies of 
the United States for the furtherance of the foreign com< 
merce of the United States, and to act, if required to do so, 
as fiscal agents of the United States. Such application shall 
specify, in addition to the name and capital of the bankin ; 
association filing it, the place or places where the banking 
operations proposed are to be carried on, and the amount 
of capital set aside for the conduct of its foreign business, 
The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to approve or 
reject such application if, in its judgment. the amount of 
capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of foreign 
business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the granting 
of such application is deemed inexpedient. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


FINANCIAL GROWTH UNPARALLELED 
RESOURCES AND NEEDS OF THE SYSTEM 


According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
John Skelton Williams, the operation of the National banks dur- 
ing the period from October, 1914, to November, 1915—the first 
year under the Federal Reserve System, “reveals a development 
never paralleled in the financial history of any country.” 


The net resources of the banks increased in ‘the year 
$1,743,878,648 ; the deposits increased $2,081,530,164; and the 
loans and discounts increased $917,450,502. Available cash in- 
creased in the same period $862,000,000, and on November 10, 
1915, the reporting National banks had excess reserves of 
$891,000,000. Tables of the comparative condition of banks in 
1895 and 1915, compiled in the Comptroller’s office, show that 
in September, 1895, there were 3,712 reporting banks with net 
deposits of $1,989,300,000 and loans and discounts of $2,059,- 
408,402, while in November, 1915, there were 7,617 reporting 
banks with net deposits of $9,079,471,447, loans and discounts of 
$7,233,928,973. 

Resources of the Federal Reserve Banks.—Statements issued by 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks on November 12, 1915, made 
the following showing: Capital, $54,846,000; deposits, 
$374,317,000 ; resources, $446,192,000. 

Greates& Reserves Ever Held.—The resources held by the Na- 
tional banks November 10, 1915, exceeded by $587,000,000 the 
greatest reserves ever held at any time prior to the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. Loans and discounts amounted to 
more than the total loans and discounts of all banks, including 
national, state, savings and private banks and loan and trust 
companies, as late as the year 1902, 

The banking power of the United States (the capital, surplus, 
circulation, deposits, etc.) of all reporting banks, national and 
otherwise, with an estimate of the figures of non-reporting 
banks, amounted in June, 1915, to $25,397,100,000, an increase 
in a year of about $1,057,100,000. 

Savings bank depositors increased by 176,256 during the year 
ending June, 1915, with total deposits of $4,997,706,013. The 
average deposit, however, decreased from $444.36 to $442.83, 
while the number of banks increased from 2,100 to 2,159. 

Amendments Recommended by the Comptroller.—The Comp- 
troller of the Currency suggests that an amendment to the 
Bederal Reserve Act be passed authorizing and directing the 
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Department of Justice to bring suits against usurers upon in- 
formation furnished either by the Comptroller or through other 
sources. 


“To prevent failures,” other amendments are suggested by the 
Comptroller as follows: ‘To prohibit officers from borrowing 
from their own banks; to prevent loans to directors except with 
the approval of the board; to require officers and employees to 
give surety bonds; to limit direct and indirect loans to one 
individual, firm or corporation; to prevent or limit overdrafts; 
to require certificates of deposit to be signed by two directors; 
to prevent erasures on the books of a bank; to limit interest 
paid on deposits; to authorize the establishment of branches in 
the United States; to permit branches in Alaska and insular 
possessions; to authorize minimum interest charges—which or- 
dinarily might be usurious—on small loans, and to authorize 
the Comptroller to bring proceedings against directors for losses 
sustained by a bank through violation of the bank act; to give 
the Comptroller authority to remove directors guilty of per- 
sistent violations of the bank act. 


How Banks are Broken.—Banks, according to the report of the 
Comptroller, nearly always are broken, not by bank robbers 
who have come from the outside, not by failure of customers to 
whom they have loaned money, but by the tying up or dissipa- 
tion of the bank’s funds through loans to their own officers and 
directors, or else by direct defalcations and embezzlements by 
trusted officers. If these evils are remedied—and they can be 
remedied, says the Comptroller, if the necessary amendments to 
the bank act can be secured—failures among national banks 


can be reduced to a negligible number, or be absolutely 
eliminated. 


‘Number of Bank Failures.—There were fourteen failures dur- 
g the twelve months ended October 31, 1915. In the last fifty 
years there were 208 failures attributable to criminal acts, 


while injudicious or careless banking was responsible for 136 
failures, 


Decentralizing the Money Power.—“It is time,” says the Comp- 
troller in his report, “for all banks of this country to realize 
‘that the Federal Reserve Act was framed to benefit not only 
the banks, but also the customers of the banks; that one of the 
great objects of the law was to decentralize the money of the 
country; to effect a: more equitable distribution of capital and 
do away with the old system by which the resources of our 
banks have been so greatly concentrated in a few cities or 
sections, there to be loaned out largely on speculative ventures, 
while in other regions money needed so urgently for the 
legitimate purposes of industry and of development has been 


scarce and oftentimes only, if at all, at rates injurious if not 
probibitorv.” 
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FARM LOANS 


The Federal farm Joan act, or rural credit bill, approved 
Tuly 17, 1916, provides for a system of land banks, empowered 
to make iong-time farm loans. 

A Federal farm loan board is provided for by the act. The 
Poard consists of five members, four chosen by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the senate, the fifth being 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A Federal farm loan bureau is established at Washington 
under the supervision of the Federal farm loan board. 

Twelve Land Bank Districts—The act provides that the 
United States shall be divided into twelve Federal land bank 
districts, in each of which a Federal land bank shall be estah-« 
lished, having a minimum capital of $750,000. 

Each Federal land bank is to be governed by nine directors. 

The capital stock of each Federal land bank shall be di- 
vided into shares of $5 each and may be subscribed for and 
aeld by any individual, firm or corporation or by the govern: 
ment of any state or of the U. S. 
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The Federal Farm Loan Board shall open books of sut: 
scription for the capital stock in each Federal land bank 
district. If within thirty days after the opening of the books 
any part of the $750,000 remains unsubscribed, it becomes 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe the 
balance thereof on behalf of the U. S., subject to call, in 
whole or in part, by the board of directors of the bank upon 
30 days’ notice with the approval of the Federal farm loan 
board. 


Government Deposits—The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized, upon request of the Loan Board to make deposits 
for the temporary use of any Federal land bank, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The land banks when designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be depositories of public 
money, except receipts for customs. 


Farm Loan Associations—Ten or more farmers in local 
parts of each bank district may form national farm loan 
associations, in conformity with instructions contained in 
circulars and blanks furnished by the Federal loan board at 
Washington, D. C. 

These local national farm loan associations furnish the 
Federal land bank of their respective districts with farm 


loans, and ultimately become the only stockholders of the 
Federal land banks. 


How Loans Must be Made.—Loans can be made only for the 
following purposes: To provide for the purchase of land for 
agricultural purposes or for the purchase of equipment, 
fertilizers and necessary live stock; to erect buildings and 


improve the land mortgaged; to liquidate existing incum- 
brances. 


Amount of Loans.—No loan can exceed 50 per cent. of the 
value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent. of the value 
of the permanent improvements thereon. No loan is to be 
less than $100 nor more than $10,000 to one borrower. 


To Whom Loans Can be Made.—No loan is to be made to 


any person who is not at the time or shortly to become en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the farm mortgaged. 
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Borrowers Must be Stockholders.—Every applicant for a 
loan must become a stockholder in the national farm loan 
association of his district. For every $100 borrowed he must 
subscribe and pay for one share or $5 worth of stock, 

The maximum interest rate that can be charged on the 
loan is 6 per cent., and the loan may run from five years to 
forty years, but must contain an amortization plan of annual 
or semi-annual payments, so that the entire debt is extin- 
guished at the final maturity of the loan. 

The loan must run for five years in strict conformity with 
its terms, after which time it can be fully paid or install- 
ments accelerated if desired. 

Federal Bonds.—The Federal land banks become the own« 
ers of the mortgages, which are deposited with the district 
registrar appointed by the Federal farm loan bureau. The 
Federal land banks are then permitted to issue Federal land 
bonds, which are direct obligations of the Federal land banks 
and collaterally secured by the mortgages so hypothecated. 

The bonds bear a lower rate of interest than the mort« 
gages. 

The profit of the system lies in the difference of interest 
rates borne by the mortgages and the bond issue. In no cas€ 


can the difference in rate exceed 1 per cent. per annum, 

The locations of the twelve farm loan banks are as follows: 
Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Columbia, S. C., Louisville, 
Ky., New Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., Omaha. 
Neb., Wichita Kas., Houston, Tex., Berkeley, Cal., and Spo: 
kane, Wash. 
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DOMESTIC LOANS FOR WAR 


During the war the United States made four principal issues 
of bonds which were taken up by popular subscription at 
home. These were known as Liberty Loars. After actual 
close of the war, but before the formal declaration of peace, 
there was an issue called the Victory Liberty Loan, consist- 
ing of 8- to 4-year notes. These five issues had a total of 
$22,978,356,250—roundly, twenty-three Dillion dollars. All 
were over-subscribed. Individual subscribers numbered 
almost twenty-five millions. 

Details of each issue are given here in compact form, for 
reference: 


First Liberty Loan, 15-30 years, at 344 per cent interest, 
issued June 15, 1917, maturity date June 15, 1947, redeem- 
able at government’s option on or after June 15, 1932; interest 
dates, June 15 and December 15. Convertible into any higher 
rate bond issued during the war (except short term loans) 
within six months from date of issue of such higher rate 
bond. Date of termination of the war to be fixed by procla- 
mation of the President. 


Exempt from all taxes except estate and inheritance tax. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized from time to 
time until the expiration of one year after the formal decla- 
ration of peace to buy bonds of this issue at an average 
cost of not exceeding par and accrued interest during any 
twelve months period; provided that the par amount of bonds 
of this issue purchased in each twelve months period shall 
not exceed 5 per cent of the amount outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the period. 

And beginning July 1, 1920, and each fiscal year there- 
after, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to buy 
bonds of this issue at an average cost of not to exceed par 
and accrued interest to an amount equal to (1) the sum of 
2% per cent of the aggregate amount of bonds outstanding 
on July 20, 1920, less an amount of bonds equal to the par 
amount of any obligation of foreign governments held by the 
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United States on July 1, 1920, and (2) the interest which 
would have been payable on the bonds purchased or re- 
deemed or paid out of the sinking fund during such year, or 
in previous years for which the appropriation was made. 


First Liberty Loan Converted 4’s—15-30 year bonds. Issued 
as of November 15, 1917, maturity date, June 15, 1947. Re- 
deemable at government’s option on or after June 15, 1932. 
Interest payments, June 15 and December 15. 

Convertible into the first converted 414s if application is 
made before November 9, 1918. (This privilege to convert has 
been extended and renewed.) Information concerning ex- 
tension dates may be had upon inquiry at any bank. 

Exempt from state and local taxes and from normal income 
tax (see “Individual Income Tax” page 494), but subject to 
estate, inheritance, supertax, excess and war-profit tax on 
all incomes and earnings above the normal exemption (in- 
comes from holdings of $5,000 bonds are tax exempt except for 
state and inheritance taxes). Undistributed net incomes of 
corporations invested in U. S. bonds issued after September 
1, 1917, are not subject to the 10 per cent tax imposed by 
the income tax law on net income remaining undistributed 
six months after the end of the taxable year. 

In addition te the exemption as noted in the last foregoing 
paragraph, income from not more than $45,000 bonds of this 
issue or a smaller amount of this issue not exceeding one- 
and-one-half times the amount of the Fourth Liberty Bonds 
keld by the owner is exempt until two years after the war 


from surtaxes, excess and war profits taxes, provided the 
Fourth Loan Bonds were originally subscribed for and have 


been continuously owned by the tax payer up to the date of 
his tax return. 

In addition to the tax exemption described in nearest para- 
graph hereover, income received on and after January 1, 
1919, on not exceeding $30,000 bonds in the aggregate is 
exempt until the expiration of five years after the war from 
surtaxes, excess and war profits taxes. 


Second Liberty Loan 4s—10-25 year bonds. Issue, $3,808,- 
766,150. Issued November 15, 1917. Due November 15, 1942. 
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Interest dates, May 15 and November 15. All other particu- 
lars identical with those of the 15-30 year bonds. 


First Liberty Loan Converted 434s—15-30 year bonds. Issue 
of May 9th, 1918. Maturity date June 15, 1947. Redeemable 
at government’s option on or after June 15, 1932. Not con- 
vertible into any later issue. 


After the first year of peace the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to buy bonds of this issue, but not in any 
year to exceed. 5 per cent of the amount outstanding. 


And in addition to the exemptions noted in the final para- 
graph First Liberty Converted 4s, income received on and 
after January 1, 1919, on not to exceed $20,000 bonds in the 
aggregate, is exempt from surtaxes, excess and war-profit 
taxes, extending through the life of the Victory Notes, pro- 
vided such bonds do not exceed three times the principal 
amount of Notes of the Victory Liberty Loan originally sub- 
scribed for by such owner and still held by him at the date of 
his tax return. 


First Liberty Loan Second Converted 434s—Issue of Oc- 
tober 24, 1918; 15-30 year bonds available by converting 3i%s 
before April 24, 1919. Maturity date, June 15, 1947. Condi- 
tions practically the same as in the issue of May 9, 1918. 
These two issues differ only to the extent that the issue of 
October 24 is tax exempt as to the interest on not to exceed 
$30,000 bonds regardless of subscription to the Fourth Loan, 
whereas the issue of May 9 is exempt as to the interest on 
not to exceed $45,000 bonds in connection with subscription 
to the Fourth Loan. 


Second Liberty Loan Converted 4%4s—Outstanding January 
1, 1919, $2,752,153,400. 10-25 year bonds. Issued May 9, 1918. 
Maturity date, November 15, 1942. Exempt from state, local 
and norma] taxes; from taxation on income from $45,000 
bonds of this issue; from surtax, excess and war-profits 
taxation on $30,000 bonds of this issue until after five years 
of peace. Bonds of this issue held continuously for six 
months prior to death of a holder are acceptable at par 
and accrued interest in payment of United States, estate, 


Ae 
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and inheritance taxes, under any present or future laws. 
Income after January 1, 1919, on not more than $20,000 bonds, 
is exempt from war-profits tax extending through the life of 
the Victory Notes, provided such bonds do not exceed three 
times the principal amount of the Victory Liberty Loan orig- 
inally subscribed for by the owner and held by him at the 
date of his tax return. The bonds of this issue are not con- 
vertible into bonds of any later issue. 


Third Liberty Loan Convertible 444s—Ten year bonds issue, 
$4,176,516,850. Issued May 9, 1918. Maturity date, September 
15, 1928. Not redeemable until maturity. Other conditions 
identical with those of the Second Liberty Convertible 44, 
10-25 year bonds. Interest dates, September 15 and March 15. 


Fourth Liberty Loan 44%4s—15-20 year bonds issued October 
24, 1918, due October 15, 1938. Redeemable at government’s 
option on or after October 15, 1933. In all other respects 
conditioned identically with bonds of the Third Liberty Loan 
Convertible 4%4s. 


Victory Liberty Loan 3%s and 4%s three and four year 
notes—Authorized, $7,000,000,000. Offered and subscribed for, 
$4,500,000,000. Issued May 20, 1919; due May 20, 1923. Re- 
deemable at government’s option on or after June 15, 1922, 
upon not less than four months notice. Interest payable 
December 15 and June 15. 

The 3%s and the 4% notes are convertible and reconvert- 
ible each into the other, but before maturity or call for re- 
demption, subject to temporary suspension of that privilege 
for one month before interest dates; for the period or 
partial period after date of a notice of redemption to and 
including the date of redemption (but not more than four 
months and one week). If all notes of either series be 
called for redemption, the conversion privilege ceases on the 
other class. 

The 3%s are exempt both as to principal and interest from 
all taxation (except estate and inheritance taxes) imposed by 
the United States or any possession of the United States, or 
by any local taxing authority. 
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The 434s are exempt both as to principal and interest from 
all taxes now or to be imposed by the United States, any 
State, or any possession of the United States, or by any local 
taxing authority, except estate or inheritance taxes and grad- 
uated additional income taxes (commonly known as sur- 
taxes), and excess profits and war-profit taxes imposed by 
the United States upon the income or profits of individuals, 
partnerships, associations or corporations. 


VAST GROWTH OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


In the fiscal year ending August 31, 1919, including the 
three closing months of the German war, the foreign trade 
of the United States was larger than in any former year. 
The total reached $10,648,000,000, with a balance of $4,182,- 
000,000 in our favor. Statistics given out by the United 
States Department of Commerce on October 1, 1919, showed 
that the total figure was $1,500,000,000 larger than that of 
the year last preceding, while the balance in favor of the 
United States was more than $1,000,006 larger. The month 
of June, 1919, showed the largest exports of record for any 
one month in the history of American commerce, being more 
than $928,000,000. July showed the largest imports, being 
almost $344,000,000. 


WHERE LIVING IS HIGHEST 


The French Bulletin de la Statistique Generale publishes 
-figures showing how the cost of living in five countries has 
increased since 1914. Taking the cost of living in 1914 as 
100, we get the following for the last half of 1918 and Janu- 
ary, 1919; 


United 

France England Italy Canada States 
HUY 344.5 238.9 467.3 211.0 197.2 
August ..... 857.8 244.3 470.6 211.2 198.3 
September ..362.7 243.1 471.8 212.0 203.1 
October ....307.6 242.4 480.9 215.1 196.1 
November ..365.5 242.4 476.0 216.1 199.2 
December .. .360.4 257.6 420.7 214.5 201.0 
January ....356.5 228.0 400.6 216.2 203.1 


It will be noted that the increase was far the highest in 
Italy; next came France. The increase in England averaged 
little more than half that in Italy, and that in the United 
States was lowest of all. 
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RIGHTS OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Upon the issue of a share of stock to any person, the 
name of that person is entered in the record of stock- 
holders. He thereupon acquires full rights as a stockholder, 
and is entitled to dividends, and to one vote for each share 
standing in his name. 

A corporation is protected in paying dividends to one whose 
name appears or remains in its book as a stockholder, even 
though he had sold or assigned his stock to another, unless 
the other has given notice of such transfer or assignment, 
with proper evidences. 


A transfer of stock is made by the person who transfers 
signing a blank power of attorney that is printed on the 
back of the certificate. To so complete this transfer as to 
entitle the new holder to entry in the company’s record of 
stockholders, it is necessary only for the new holder to fill 
in the blank spaces in the power of attorney, present the 
certificate, and either have it recorded in his own name, or 
accept a new certificate in lieu of it and so become auto- 
matically a stockholder of record. 


Rights of Stockholders.—A stockholder may ask the courts 
to protect him from misuse of the corporation’s funds, or 
against fraud by the officers or a majority of stockholders, 
He has the right also to object to a change of business from 
the lines defined in the power conferred in the charter, He 
may inspect the books of the corporation at any reasonable 
time, in any reasonable place. He has this right to dividends 
when dividends have been earned, or when a surplus has 
accumulated in excess of the company’s current needs, if 
such surplus is not required for improvements or for running 
ths business to the best advantage. 


Seal.—Transfer of a stock certificate does not require the 
use of a seal. The courts hold that “a transfer in blank is 
sufficient to pass the stock.” Any transferee has the right 
to fill the blank spaces in the power of attorney. 


Dividends cannot be paid out of capital. They are paid out 
of profits in the proportion of shares held. This law pre- 
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vails in all the states. Its viclation makes the directors per- 
sonally liable to the corporation and to creditors. 


Kinds of Dividends.—There are four kinds of dividends: 
Cash, as above described; Scrip, issued in anticipation of a 
property sale, and usually drawing interest during the in- 
terim before the sale, when the scrip is redeemed in cash; 
Property, where property is divided instead of being sold 
for cash, as in a case where one corporation sells out to 
another and takes the purchasing company’s stock and bonds 
in payment; Cumulative, which is an accumulation of divi- 
dends due on preferred stock and finally paid off; and Stock 
Dividends, payable in the stock of the same company, instead 
of in cash. Stock dividends are commonly paid out of an in- 
creased issue, or by the issue of reserve stock that no longer 
needs to be held in reserve. The stock so acquired entitles 
its holder to dividends the same as other stock for which 
he paid cash. 


Ex-Dividend Stock is a stock sold immediately after the 
books close at a dividend period. No certificates can be 
transferred on that day. The dividend goes to the then 
holder of record. 


Nonassessable Stock.—Stock issued by companies char- 
tered in states that allow full payment to be made for an 
original issue in forms other than cash is described as “fully 
paid and nonassessable,” and stands good as such unless 
fraud in the payment can be shown. 


Watered Stock is stock issued free, over and above the 
value of tangible assets. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZING 


Essentially, a promoter is an organizer of capital. One 
who makes a business of organizing or financing any kind of 
commercial, financial, or industrial enterprise. One who 
takes up a proposition in the raw, organizes, finances, and 
sets it going. 

Such a proposition may be a business already started but 
requiring incorporation, increase, or new financing. But 
promotion as generally understood and practiced relates to 
projects entirely new. 

There are two classes of promoters—one deals with the 
ideas or projects of other men; the other and real class pro- 
motes its own. 

Pullman, Westinghouse and Edison are in this latter class. 
Men who originate valuable ideas and work them out to com- 
mercial success are the real promoters. Next after them, in 
a lower grade of the same class, are those who take up and 
commercialize new projects beyond the ability of the origin- 
ators to handle successfully. 

The first step in a promotion is to gather a small group 
of men who will furnish preliminary funds on an understand- 
ing that they will share in the profits of the operation itself. 
The next is to organize a corporation to which shall be as- 
signed the contracts, titles, or other values on which the 
operation is based; to fix the share capitalization and the 
quantity and rights of the classes of stock, if more than one 
kind is to be issued—as for example, preferred and common. 
If there is to be a bond issue, it also is to be included. 

Title usually vests in the common stock, preferred having 
fixed dividends and preference as to dividends and as to 
assets in case of liquidation. Bonds are mortgages in trust. 
In liquidation, bonds take title. 

The corporation laws of the states vary widely. Pro- 
moters must conform to those of the state in which cor- 
porate charter is taken. 

In any corporate promotion (and nearly all become cor- 
porate) it is absolutely necessary to engage a lawyer familiar 
with the forms established by law, and capable of drawing 
up a statement of the kind or kinds of business to be carried 
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on, which statement must be made a part of the charter. 
The charter is thus made to declare “the powers” which it 
confers and the company will be strictly confined to them. 
Nobody but a lawyer should be allowed to draw that part of 
any new charter. 

A lawyer can complete a small corporation, the members 
of which stand ready to furnish the finances; but in larger 
corporations, where it is intended that operation shall be 
broad and where the money required is large, it is advisable 
to have the lawyer cooperate with a Corporation Trust in the 
state that issues the charter. Such corporation trust com- 
panies complete the formalities necessary to be followed in 
that particluar state, and open and deliver the charter, the 
seal, the stock books and the books of record and account 
ready for use in actual business. Any good lawyer can 
make the necessary arrangement with a corporation trust. 
The trust usually requires such cooperation. A new company 
can by these means start a business in a safe and clean way. 

It is an important part of the promoter’s work that he 
find the money for working capital or other purposes, and 
this he usually does by selling stock, either in the open 
market, or by personal effort. A competent promoter will 
see his way to that before he begins. A promoter is entitled 
to compensation for his work. This may be in cash, or in 
stock, or both. Usually, all the stock is issued to him in 
consideration of values assigned, which in law may stand 
as being sufficient payment in full, at par, and in most states 
will be so regarded unless fraud can be shown. (Stock so is- 
sued is described as “fully paid and nonassessable.”) Where 
this is done, the promoter assigns a portion of the stock to the 
treasury to be sold for the benefit of the corporation; assigns 
another portion among the members of the original group; 
and keeps the rest, or sells part of it for cash to be used 
as working funds, and keeps what is left, to be used as he 
sees fit. These are matters for arrangement. 

When a promoter does his work for other people—that 
is, organizes and finances the project of another—he is en- 
titled to pay in cash or stock or both, at the rate of from 
ten to forty per cent of the whole. The usual rate is twenty- 
five per cent. 
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Ownership and operation of public utilities was established 
in Europe about 1895 on a scale sufficiently broad to be called 
asystem. By 1919 it had made very great advances in Great 
Britain, Canada, the United States, Italy, France Switzerland 
and Germany. 

The first step toward it was taken in Switzerland about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the various 
cantons undertook to regulate the operation of industries 
coming under the head of public utilities. The result was 
not satisfactory, because regulation was not uniform as 
between the cantons; so in 1872 the government took it 
into its own hands. At the end of the next twenty-five 
years—in 1897—regulation of the railways was given up 
as being too cumbersome and too costly, and the government 
nationalized the lines. That is, took them into government 
ownership. 

France nationalized her railways in the eighteen-eighties 
and Italy hers in 1905. 

Similiar action in most cases after attempted regulation 
has been taken by provinces and municipalities in Russia, 
Austria, Hungary, Holland, Denmark and the Scandinavian 
countries, in respect of a few industries, usually those con- 
cerned in producing foodstuffs. 

In North America, the city of Winnipeg has gone farthest. 
It owns and operates its street railways, water works, electric 
light and power plants, and its gas works, its cemeteries, 
baths, quarries, comfort stations, and city gravel pits. Cal- 
gary owns and operates its car lines, waterworks, electric 
light and power system, an asphalt paving plant, a municipal 
market, stores, purchasing departments and incinerators, 


and holds a large acreage of land for sale at cost as sites 
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for industrial plants. All the cities of the Canadian prairie 
provinces own some or most of their public utilities. Toronto 
leads the province of Ontario (in the old Dominion) in that 
respect. 


The first actual ownership of public utilities in the United 
States was of property necessary to the public school system. 
This was established early, and was regarded as a matter of 
course long before there were any public utilities as the term 
is now understood. 


The first municipally owned electric lighting system was 
set up in 1881. At that time there were in the whole country 
seven similar plants, in private ownership. There are now 
(1919) about sixteen hundred publicly owned electric light 
and power systems, out of a total somewhat over five 
thousand. 


Monroe, Louisiana, was the first city (1895) to take over its 
street-car system. 


From these beginnings public ownership has spread until 
it includes subways, gas works, docks, warehouses, ferries, 
piers, belt railways, parks, playgrounds, libraries, universities, 
theatres, printing plants, telephone plants, ice plants, public 
laundries, motion picture shows, heating plants, public farms, 
and several other utilities of less importance or of strictly 
local purpose. 


There is no general organization for the promotion of 
municipal ownership, its growth being referable to public 
demand and certain economies that follow the system. The 
cost of operation in almost all cases is less, which means 
that they cost the people less; and they do not have to pay 
dividends. The earnings in excess of the cost of operation 
and maintenance, if there be any, are held as public funds, 
having the ultimate effect of lowering the tax rates. 
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Credit is of two kinds: first, that extended by a dealer to 
a customer, which is based solely upon character—in other 
words, upon the dealer’s confidence in the customer; next, 
in commercial transactions involving the use of a bank. 


The Basis of Credit between dealer and customer remains 
the backbone of credit in even the largest operations. The 
late J. Pierpont Morgan, testifying in a lawsuit, described 
character as the one fina] ground of credit in any dealing 
with any man. Mr. Morgan’s dealings never were in less 
than millions, and all rested for their outcome on vast 
credits, which were sometimes dependent upon the men in 
whose hands they were laid. He had unerring judgment of 
men; aud often placed responsibility with men who could not 
have passed the financial requirements supposed to be in- 
volved. Yet he was one of the most uniformly successful 
great operators of mcdern times. 


The other base of credit is largely mechanical in form and 
action, with no such consideration as the first. 


To Wilustrate—A merchant accepts a buyer’s check for 
a bill of goods sold. This check he deposits in his own bank, 
which credits his account for the face value. Then he in turn 
draws his own checks against it, no cash being used in either 
transaction. The credit is sufficient substitute for cash to 
an equal amount. 


Practically all the business of the country is handled by 
check—it is done on credit. There is not cash enough in the 
world to carry on the business of any single year—or some- 
times the business of a single month, or even in especial 


cases, a single day. 


Credit provides economy as well as facility in all commerce. 
Daily clearances are effected at which each bank presents the 
checks it has received that are drawn on other banks. These 
checks meet and each other, balances being adjusted at the 
clearing house and evidenced by clearing checks. 
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The Money Carried by Banks is used for such lines as 
required cash, but these amount to only a small share of 
demands and payments. 


Payments passing between separate localities are made 
easy by this system, where they would be difficult and cum- 
bersome if all had to be made in actual money. 


Payments between distant parts of the country are largely 
made by offsetting the purchases they make from each other. 
By far the larger part of the bank deposits come in this man- 
ner, instead of being made by transmissions of actual cash, 
crossing each other on the way. 


It is only by the use of these credits that domestic trade 
could be carried on at all. It would be impossible to do 
it by passing money from hand to hand or from place to_ 
place. The system is universally established, entirely satis- 
factory, and as near to absolute safety as any human custom 
can be. 


BILLIONS IN THE SAVINGS BANKS 


At the outbreak of the German war there were in the 
United States 11,109,499 savings bank depositors, with total 
deposits of $4,936,591,849, an average of $444. America was 
supposed to be “making money” up to her entry into the 
war. Whatever the gains they were plainly not widely dif- 
fused, for savings bank depositors increased to only 11,367,013 
on June 30, 1917, and average deposit to only $477. 


On January 1, 1919, figures presented to the American 
Bankers’ convention at St. Louis showed the number of say- 
ings deposits had grown to more than 27,000,000, and their 
total deposits had increased nearly 50 per cent since January 
1, 1914. This means that total deposits, including postal, are 
now approximately $8,000,000,000. Of course the average de- 
osit has decreased, for these savers are also largely the hold- 
ers of Liberty bonds. Also they are largely keeping their 
bonds. the assembled bankers agreed. Ostentation and ex- 
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travagance and the profiteering they encourage are con- 
spicuous, attract attention, and make “interesting reading.” 
But the diffusion of wealth and the more than doubling in 
number of the systematic savers of the nation are facts far 
more vital and important. 


At the annual convention of the American Banker’s Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis, October 1, 1919, Victor A. Lersner 
of Brooklyn, chairman of the Association’s savings bank sec- 
tion, said that there are more than 35,000,000 savings and 
commercial bank depositors, after allowing for duplications, 
and more than 35,000,000 policy holders in life insurance 
companies. Mr. Lersner added that the 27,000,000 savings 
depositors are, with few exceptions, the people of small 
means on whom the nation can depend to maintain its insti- 
tutions; the people who absorbed in large measure the war 
issues of government securities, 


INCREASED BANKING BY MAIL 


Increasing popularity of banking by mail through means 
afforded by treasury savings certificates by the savings divi- 
sion of the treasury department. Since learning that federal 
reserve banks and government savings directors of the federal 
reserve districts are filling orders by mail for both large and 
small savings certificates, where certificates of the larger de- 
nominations were not obtainable at postoffice, investors are 
sending in checks in increasing numbers. Treasury savings 
certificates are proportional in cost and similar in redemption 
features and interest returns to war savings stamps. 
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4 FEW TEST AND REVIEW QUESTIONS 


The following series of questions will tend to fix in the min« 
of the reader much of the valuable information contained within 
the pages‘of this book. 

All of the subject matter of the book is not covered by the 
questions, nor indeed could it be without greatly enlarging the 
size of the volume, for its pages literally teem with important . 
facts and figures of the most practical value, not only to the 
business man, but to the student, teacher, farmer, mechanic 
lawyer, and statesman. 

To those who have not familiarized themselves with the cop- 
tents of the book, this partial list of questions will serve to show 
what a valuable aid this compact little ready-reference manual 
must be in solving the many puzzling probiems that are con: 
atantly presenting themselves for solution in the practical every 
day business life of busy people. 


QUESTIONS 
What are some of the special points to be pbseres In writ. 
ing business letters? ..-...00-cocesooe aio istelstsusoia ies eats fg) ghee 
Can school directors terminate a oontinee with’ a caches by 
doing away with the school in which he teaches?......... 
In levying taxes, how is the rate of taxation determined?... 98 
Whatds garnishment? scc5.000 sors ss oaeacencty Seen oo 10% 


What amount of personal La nek is exempt from execution 
in the different States? ........,.-- 


coe S90900000080009 


Whatds'stock-jobbing?* sie. ences oe ace te eieatet eee eae 
Is a warehouse receipt negotiable? .......-.0.200 Se tiie tem ea 112 
What is the total railway mileage of the world? SpAbos 5 erties 1i¢ 
What is meant by bonded goods?.......... dt obigicinrsly oaracherete ED 


What five things are necessary to constitute a valid contract? 120 


Is a husband bound to pay for necessaries furnished his wife 
against his orders?........ es Sa SSeS . 120 


What is the exception to the rule cha a Sontenel ihout & 
consideration is void at the option of the party against 


whom it is sought to be enforced?.........0.ccc00ecccce0s 12) 
Is a contract made under mistake of fact binding? shaletsehe ree es 12% 
What contracts cannot be enforced?.....-.c0ccs0cceosrecvce 29% 
What contracts must be in writing?........0:cc.00006 apignmen. | hee 


if a person is hired for a certain time and before the time 
expires is dismissed without cause, can he recover for ha 
whos term for which he was hired?........5¢c0s0cc0-05-5 LB 
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‘Under what circumstances may letters constitute a contract? 124 


What is a negotiable note? How is it negotiated?........, 128 
Is it necessary to present a note for payment in order to 
MaKe US HAKET EADS Palen Gare o's, sci) sae cos Cols wane ee Soon 130 
What should every receipt show?...:........6% bageiier hae: 140 
pamG id A-TAised CHRO ES) cou gah nes site heed fee eke & 149 
In what case will the drawer of a check be liable for a raised 
amount paid pm i bythe bank ts), cs. cndtaie selene 149 
What is meant by ‘‘acceptance’’ of a draft?............. 157 
What constitutes a warranty of goods sold?............... 167 
What instruments must be acknowledged?...............-- 174 
For what acts of his agent is a principal liable?............ 178 
How far is a hotel keeper responsible for the goods of his 
PUCNAT see ees Leh ee ule re cae SRO SORE ORE ANALG T9y 
. What is the responsibility of a warehouseman for the loss or 
injury ‘of ‘goods entrusted to*him'?s e552 0 Sk nee ss oes 191 
What are the requisites of a_valid deed?............eee00 205 
What is a guaranty, and how must it be created?.......... 210 
Does negligence of the insured exempt the company from 
PevaN ICS, DY VHTES Kees fee cee Wes Patea.e eas aeiearan 214 
Who-nay insure the life of another? :. ie 0s..3 ko... c es eves 218 
When is a notice to quit necessary to make a tenant give up 
PURBCESIONU ete = Nee ce reer ete te he a ee 221 


When is a farm tenant entitled to ‘‘away going crops,’’ or 

crops of the present season unmatured when he quits?.... 226 
What is the essential requisite of a personal property lien?.. 230 
In what States must a person be able to read and write in 


orderstonbe entitled torvotet, 200... ins sees a ee 244 
How must applications be made for official positions under 
the civalxservicowlaw: of thie W895 52. e506 sok ole tienes 247 
Is a new partner liable for debts of the firm contracted 
previous to his becoming a member?...................- 252 
How long does a patent secure to the patentee the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell his invention?............ 255 
How long does the original term for copyright run and for 
WA eter UE Can, 16 1G TONG WOO 1.1). +i see cmuiee siden sae o6 261 
What is the total value of farm property in the U. S?...... 268 
Is the acceptance of a bank check by a creditor a payment 
DERM MOC tits: rie urate ieiatie cle ds a7 sasain aye Bere py oe seer overeutrserP 00 294 
Under what circumstances is the owner of a mischievous 
animal responsible for any damage it may do?........... 297 
What is the general law as to the rights and duties of the 
Aine nO LM LOS PIO PELL: ?..10)sts arsteherdrsmarel store tar oie 446) bce, oslo eave oe 300 


What is a breach of trust as distinguished from larceny?... 298 
Is a laborer bound to work on legal holidays?.............. 302 
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Under what circumstances may a person be legally arrested 
without'a Warrant?: 20.6.7. sn) eee ne eee ee 


What is the law as to crimes committed by a married woman 
in the presence of her husband?.........cececeee sislelstetee 


When is the owner ofa runaway horse pepoueibis for dam- 
AROS! cor sects sieve ie eis ane sve e-sholvie Meiare a aloes a eaeis eam co tmets . 810 

For what amount are Gcicidieey silver coins legal tender?... 313 

What is the legal tender value of each of the various kinds of 


paper money?............ wisi gs eraistir gs PoSNG o  SiavereisreteroheEn IS etree ne 314 
lf a person dies without leaving a will, how is estate to be 

AAMinisterediis.s hit. ses. tee ies ss ale eelel were ialee © wi clece coerteee GLE 
How can counterfeit money be detected?............0e0eeee 318 
What claim have parents upon the earnings of their minor 

Children?s ccccctoswuaces aactelemese sales eam iia oiale nis aurea tere 331 
How are goods “‘cleared’’ at a custom house?..............-- 336 
What:is.general averag6? a oioseuicaceece cece imei 338 


What combination of two or more businesses is illegal 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act?.......ceseccesccces 349 


What is trade discount? How is it computed?.............. 366 
What is bank discount?......... fades caayeie uavolore seers a eiseleisie OCG 
How do you measure the contents of cylindrical vessels?.... 395 
What is the rute for finding the capacity of barrels?........ 396 


How many bushels each of sand, lime and hair are required 
for 100 square yards of plaster?...........eeecceeeceesceee 393 


How do you find the number of square yards in a floor or 
WLR oorcsvaccrets bro Rareremin re cain iebelecret ye pine in eeaiee aera 


How do you find the number of shingles seek for a roof? 408 
How do you find the number of laths required?...........-. 408 
What is the rule for finding the number of acres in a given 


number, of square TOGS%ais. 6. <0. aes cn wee weet a cutelomteee 416 
What is the whole number of representatives in Congress 

under: theslsth Census tic sccre\eisierctecrs sisters sic oreiesle siete eieae 427 
What is the law as to Presidential succession?............ 433 
What are the requirements for enlistment in the U.S.army?. 486 
What for enlistment in U. 8S. navy?............ bersielttereeornt Soo 
What is meant by the “pitch” of a roof?.................. 440 
What may be written on a parcel post package in addition 

fo: Talie ANG AGALESS Fick. scare oe oie Omlarer tenes eee tenenene eee 450 
Must U. S. pensions be included in income tax returns?.... 461 


What amount of capital must a federal reserve bank have 
before commencing business?......... RETA A He Wncceate - 464 
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A 
Abandenment—iIn marine insurance, 
the giving up of property partly 
destroyed, by the owner, to the in- 
surer. 

Abatement.—A discount allowed for 
damage er overcharge, or for the 
payment of a bill before it is dus, 

Abolish.—To make void; to cancel. 

Acceptance.—In mercantile law, the 
act by which the person upon whom 
a bill of exchange or other order is 
drawn engages to pay it; the bill 
itself after it has been accepted. 

Acceptance for Honor.—An accept- 
ance made after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance for 
the honor of the drawer or any ine 
dorser. 

Acceptor.—One who accepts an order 
or draft or bill of exchange. 

Accommodation Paper.—Commercial 
paper for which no consideration 

{ passed between the original par- 
ties; also a note to which a party 
has put his name to accommodate 
another who is to provide payment 
when due. 

Acknowledgment.—The act by which 
a party who has executed an_in- 
atrument declares or acknowledges 

‘ it before a competent officer to be 
his or her act and deed. 

Account.—A written or printed state- 
ment of debits and credits in any 
business transaction. 

Account Current.—A detailed state- 
ment of the transactions between 
parties for a certain period, show- 
ing the condition of affaira at the 
current or present time. 

Account Sales.—A detailed statement 
of a commission merchant to his 
principal, showing his sales, the 
expenses attending the same and 
the net proceeds. 

Accountant.—A person trained to 
keep accounts. 

Actionaire.—The owner of shares in 
a stock company; a stockholder. 
Action.—The formal means of recove 
ering one’s rights in a court of 

justice; a suit. 

Act of God.—Any accident produced 
by a physical cause which is irre- 
gistible, such as lightning, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, etc. 

Actuary.—Af registrar or clerk; gen- 
erally applied to the manager of a 
life insurance company. 

Administrator-—A person appointed 
to settle thefestate of a testatot oF 
4 manage an intestate estate. 


Admiralty.—The power that controis 
naval affairs in Great Britain, 
Court of Admiralty—-A court which 
decides questions of maritime just- 


ce. 

Adulteration.—The debasing of an 
article or substance by spurious oF 
less valuable mixture, 

Ad valorem.—According to value. 

Advance.—A rise in price; additional 
profits; stocks above par. 

Adventure.—Goods sent to sea at the 
owner’s risk; a speculation. 

Adventure in Co.—Goods sent to be 
sold on joint account of shippers 
and consignee. 

Advice.—Admonition or suggestions 
offered, usually in regard to buy- 
ing and selling goods. 

Affidavit—A written statement made 
upon oath. 

Affreight—To hire, as a ship, for 
transporting freight. 

Affreightment.—The hiring of a ship 
for the conveyance of goods. 

Agency.—The relation existing be- 
tween two parties by which one is 
authorized to do certain business 
for another, with other parties. 

Agent.—Any person who is employed 
by another to do business or ip 
any way act for him. 

Age of.Consent.—The age at which 
young persons are capable of mak- 
ing a valid contract of marriage. 

Agio.—A term used to denote the 
difference between the real and 
nominal value of money. 

Alimony.—An allowance made to a 
wife out of her husband’s estate 
during 2 suit for divorce or sepa- 
ration, or, at its termination, for 
her life or for a shorter period. 

Alionge.—A paper attached to a bill 
of exchange, when there are toa 
many indorsements to be contained 
on the bill itself. 

Amotion.—Removal of an officer of 
a corporation. 

Allowance.—A deduction made, for 
instance, from the gross weight of 
goods. 

Anker.—A common liquid measure, 
varying in different European coun- 
tries from nine to ten gallons. 

Antal.—A wine measure of Hungary, 
holding about thirteen and a half 
gallons. 

Anticipate-—To be before in doing, 
or pay before due. 

Ante-dated.—Dated at a time earlier 
than the actual date. ‘ 

i 3 tea act of making 
vo. 
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Appraise.—To set a value on goods 
or property. 

Appurtenance.—Adjunct cor append- 
age to property. 

Arbitration.—The investigation and 
decision of a cause or matter be- 
tween parties in controversy, by 
chosen persons. 


Arbitration of Exchange.—The de- 
duction of a proportional or arbi- 
trated rate of exchange between 
two places, through an intermedi- 
ate place, to ascertain. the most 
advantageous method of drawing 
or remitting. ; 


Arrear.—That which remains unpaid, 
though due. 


Articles of Copartnership.—The writ- 
ten agreement by which a copart- 
nership is formed. 


Assay.—To subject an ore to chem- 
ical examination to find the amount 
of any metal contained in it. 


Assess.—To fix a certain value for 
the purpose of taxation. 


Assets.—Property available for the 
payment of debts: also the entire 
property of an individual or com- 
pany. 

Assignee.—The person to whom the 
failing debtor transfers all his re- 
maining property for the purpose 
of having it distributed among his 
creditors; one to whom amything 
is assigned. 


Assignment.—A transfer of a failing 
debtor of his property to an as- 
signee; a transfer by one person 
to another of any property, per- 
sonal or real. 


Assignor.—One who assigns prop- 
erty. 

Association.—The union of a number 
of persons for some special pur- 


pose. 

Attachment.—A seizure by virtue of 
a legal process. 

Attorney, Power of.—A written au- 
thority from one person empower- 
ing another to act for him. 

Auctioneer.—One who sells goods at 
public sale. 

Auditor.—A person appointed to ex- 
amine and settle accounts. 

Avails.—Profits of property disposed 
of; proceeds of goods sold. 

Average.—A proportional share of a 
general loss; also a mean time of 
payment for several debts due at 
different times. 

Avoirdupois.—Commercial _ standard 
of weight in the United States and 
England. 

Award.—Decision of arbitrators. 


B 

Bail.—The security given for release 
ing a person from custody. 

Bailee.—The person to whom good: 
are intrustea. < 

Bailment.—A delivery of goods in 
trust upon a contract that the trust 
shall be faithfully executed on the 
part of the bailee. 

Bailor.—One who intrusts goods to 
another. 

Balance.—The excess on one side, 
or what added to the other makes 
equality in the account. 

Balance Sheet.—A statement in con- 
densed form showing the condition 
and progress of business. 

Ballast.—Any heavy material placed 
in the hold of a ship to steady it 
in the water. 

Banco.—A commercial term used in 
Hamburg to distinguish bank money 
from common currency. 

Bank Bill.—A written promise to pay 
to the bearer on demand a certain 
sum of money, issued by a bank 
and used as money. 

Banking.—The business of a banker, 
or pertaining to a bank. 

Bank Note.—Same as bank bill. 


Bankrupt.—An insolvent; one who 
is unable to pay his debts. 

Bankruptcy.—The condition of one 
who is unable to pay his debts aa 
they fall due. 

Bank Stock.—Shares in the capital 
stock of a bank 


Barratry.—Any breach of duty com. 
mitted by the master of a vessel or 
the seamen, without the consent 
of the owner, by reason of which 
the ship or cargo is injured. 

Barque.—A three masted vessel car» 
rying no square sails on her mizzen 
mast. 

Barter.—To trade by exchange of 
goods, in distinction from trading 
by the use of money. 

Bazaar.—A word of Eastern usage. 
signifying a place of exchange, or 
general market place; a repository 
of fancy articles, especially of 
dress. 

Beacon.—A signal light for the guid- 
ance of mariners; usually erected 
and sustained by the Government, 

Beneficiary.—In life insurance, the 
person to whom a policy is made 
payable; the person for whose 
benefit another holds the legal 
title to real estate. 

Beyond Seas.—Denotes absence from 
the country, and generally held to 
raat absence from the particular 

tate. 

Bidder.—One who bids or offers @ 
price, 
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Sill.—A naine given to statements in 
writing; as goods, a note, a draft; 
a law not enacted; exhibition of 
charges. 

Bill of Exchange.—A direction in 
writing, by the person who signs 
it, to another, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, to pay to a third person a 
definite sum of money at a speci- 
fied time. 

Bill of Lading.—A written statement 
by a common carrier to one sending 
goods by him, acknowledging thac 
they have been received by him, 
for transportation, with terms of 


shipment; it is both a receipt and 
a contract. 

Bill of Parcels.—A detailed account 
of goods sold. 


Bill of Sale—A formal instrument 
for the transfer of goods and chat- 


tels. b ; 

Blank Indorsement.—One in which 
no particular person is named as 
the one to whom payment is to be 
made; it consists of the indorser’s 
name only. ” 

Board of ade.—An association of 
business men for the advancement 
of commercial interests. ; 

Bona Fide.—In good faith; in reality. 

‘Bond.—A written and sealed instru- 
ment binding a person and, in more 
eases, his heirs to fulfill certain 
obligations. 

Bonded Goods.—Goods in charge of 
the officers of customs the duties 
on which bonds are given at the 
custom house. 

Bonus.—A premium or extra sum for 
a loan, a charter, or other privilege. 

Book-Debt.—An entry or charge on a 
ledger; called also an open ac- 
count, in contradistinction to a 
written promise or note. z 

Bottomry Bond.—An obligation given 
for a loan upon a vessel and ac- 
eruing freight. 

Groaghe=in the law of contracts, the 
violation of an agreement or obli- 
gation. 

Breakage.—An allowance made by 
the shipper or seller on certain 
descriptions of fragile goods. 

Broker.._A person who transacts 
business for another, commonly ‘in 
stock, money, etc., using the name 
of his principal. 

Brokerage.—The fee charged for 
transacting business by a broker. 

Bulls and Bears.—Persons engaged 
in the gambling transactions of 
stock exchange; the bulls are per- 
sonally interested in tossing up the 
prices of certain goods, while the 
bears are fighting to pull down 

prices. 


Builion.—A commercial name for un- 
coined gold or silver. 

By-Bidder.—A person employed at 
auctions, in order to raise the price 
of articles to be sold. 

By-Laws.—The private laws made 
by a corporation for its own gov- 
ernment. 


: Cc 
Capital—The stock employed in 
trade; the fruit of ‘past labors 
saved. 
Capital Stock.—The fund or prop- 


erty, as a whole, contributed, or 
supposed to have been contributed, 
to a corporation at its organiza- 
tion, as its property. 

Carat.—An imaginary weight that 
expresses the fineness of gold. 

Cargo.—A ship’s lading or freight. 

Cashier.—One who has charge of 
money and superintends the re- 
ceipts of payments. 

Caveat Emptor.—A Latin phrase, 
meaning, ‘‘let the purchaser be- 
ware,” and applies to a case in 
which the thing sold is before the 
buyer and he examines it. 

Centage.—A rate by the hundred. 

Certified Check.—A check which has 
been certified by the bank on which 
it is drawn, making the bank ab- 
solutely responsible for its pay- 
ment. 

Certificate.—A certificate issued by a 
bank or banker, showing that a 
certain sum of money has been 
deposited there, payable to a cer- 
tain person, or to his order, or to 
the bearer. 

Certificate of Stock.—A certificate 
given by the proper officers of a 
corporation, showing that a certain 
person owns a ceriain number of 
shares of the capital stock. 

Certification of Check.—The signa- 
ture of the proper officer of the 
bank, written across the face of 
the check, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the word “cer- 
tified’ or ‘‘good.” 

Chancellor.—The chief judge of a 
court of chancery or equity. 

Charter.—An instrument in writing 
from the sovereign power or legis- 
lature, conferring certain rights or 
privileges. 

Charter Party.—The written instru- 
ment by which the owner of a ves- 
sel lets it, or a part of it, to an- 
other. 

Chaiteil Mortgage.—A conditional 
sale of personal property, one 
which is to become void if a cer- 
tain thing happens; chiefly used 
as the security for the payment of 
soney. 
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Chattels—Commonly means goods 
of any kind, or every species of 
personal property. 

Check.—A written order for money 
drawn upon a bank or banker, and 
payable imniediately. 

Choses in Action.—Things of which 
the owner has not possession, but 
merely the act of legal action or 
possession, as notes, accounts, etc. 

Choses in Possession.—Things in 
possession of the owner; circulat- 
ing medium—cash and bank notes 

. payable on demand; the medium 
of exchange. 

Civil Law.—The system of law of 
ancient Rome. 

Civil Remedy.—The method of re- 
dressing an injury inflicted by one 

‘ person upon another by legal 
measures. 

Clearance.—Permission from a cus- 
tom house officer for a ship to sail. 

Clearing House.—A kind of bank- 
ing exchange for the convenience 
of daily settlements between banks. 


Clerical Error.—An error in calcu- 
lating or other accidental error on 
books or documents. 


Tollateral.—Property pledged as se- 
curity for the performance of a 
contract. 

Commerce.—The exchange of mers 
chandise on a large scale. 


Commercial Paper.—Bills of ex- 
change, drafts or promissory notes 
given in the course of trade. 


Common Carrier.—One who, as a 
business, undertakes for hire to 
transport from place to place pase 
sengers or goods of all who choose 
to employ him. 

Coasting.—Sailing near land, or ves- 
sels trading between paris of the 
same country. 


€odicil.—A supplement to a will. 


Common Law.—The unwritten law, 
as distinguished from written or 
statute law; the old law of Eng- 
land, that derives its force from 
long usage and custom. 

Commission.—The brokerage or ale 
lowance made to an agent or 
factor for doing business for an- 
other. 

Competency.—The legal fitness of a 
witness to give evidence on the 
trial of an action. 

Composition Deed.—An agreement 
between an insolvent debtor and 
his creditors by which, upon pay- 
ment to each of some fixed propor- 
tion of his claim, they all agree to 
release the debtor from the balance 
of their claims. 
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Compromise.—An agreement betweea- 
a debtor and his creditors by 
which they agree to accept a cer- 
tain proportion of the amounts 
due, and discharge him from the 
remainder. 

Concurrent.—Existing together; @ 
consideration is concurrent when 
the acts of the parties are to be 
performed at the same time. 

Condition Precedent.—An act which 
must be performed by one person 


before another is liable, or is 
order to make him liable. 
Cooperage.—Charges for putting 


hoops on casks or bales. 

Consideration.—The reason for in- 
ducement in a contract upon which 
the parties consent to be bound. 

Consignee.—One to whom merchan- 
dise, given to a carrier by another 
person for transportation, is di- 
rected. 

Consignor.—One who gives merchan- 
dise to a carrier for transportation 
to another. 

Compact.—A covenant or contract 
between different parti€s. 


Company.—A number joined together 
to undertake some common entere 
prise. 

Compound.—To adjust by agreement 
differentiy from the original terms; 
to setile by compromise. 

Compromise.—A friendly settlement 
of differences by mutual conces- 
sions. 

Consignment.—The act of consigning, 


as charge for safe-keeping, and 
mangoes, ag goods, property, 
etc. 


Consul.—A person commissioned to 
reside in a foreign country as an 
agent of the Government. 

Contraband.—Prohibited merchandise 
or traffic. 

Contract—To make an agreement; 
to covenant. 

Conveyance.—The act of carrying by 
land or water; the means of con- 
veyance; a written instrument by 
which an estate in lands is trangs- 
ferred from one to another, 


Copartnership.—A joint interest in 
business. 
Corporation.—An artificial person 


created by law, consisting of one 
or more natural persons, united in 
one body, and endowed with the 
capacity of perpetual succession, 
and of acting in certain respects as 
a natural person. 

Counter-Claim.—Same as set-off; one 
debt or claim to set off another. 

Counterfeit—To copy or imitate 
without authority, with a view te 
defraud; a forgery. 
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Countersign.—To sign in addition to 
the name of a superior that of the 
Secretary or subordinate officer, as 
bank notes are signed by the presi- 
dent and countersigned by the 
cashier. 

Coupon.—An interest warrant printed 
at the ends of bonds, to be cut off 
when the interest is paid. 

Course of Exchange.—The current 
price of bills of exchange between 
two places. 

Covenant.— Any compromise con- 
tained in a sealed instrument. 

Covenantee.—The person to whom 
the promise is made. 

Coverture.—The legal state and con- 
dition of a married woman, being 
considered as under the shelter 
and protection of her husband. 

Credentials.—Testimonials or certifi- 
cates showing that a person ig en- 
titled to credit, authority or official 
powers. 

Credit—tTrust given or received; 
mercantile reputation entitling one 
to be trusted; also the side of an 
account on which payment is en- 


tered. 

Creditor.—One to whom money is 
due. 

Curb-stone Brokers.—A term applied 
to a class of stock operators in 
New York who do business on the 
sidewalk or pavement. 

Currency.—That which circulates as 
a representative of value. 

Customs.—Customary toll, tax, or 
tribute on imported or exported 
goods, 

Custom House.—A building where 
duties are paid and vessels entered 
and cleared. 


D 

Damages.—A compensation, usually 
in money, to one party for a wrong 
done him by another. 

Days of Grace.—Days, usually three, 
allowed by custom for the payment 
of bills and notes beyond the day 
expressed for payment on the face 
of them. 

Debase.—To lessen in value by adul- 
teration. 

Debenture.—-A certificate given by 
the collector of a port of entry to 
an importer for drawback of duties 
on imported merchandise, which, 
when the merchandise is exported, 
are to be refunded. 

Debit.—A recorded item of debt, also 
the debtor side of an account. 

Debt.—That which is due from one 
person to another, 

Debtor.—The person who owes an- 
hor either money, goods or serv- 
Ices. 


a) 


Deed.—A sealed instrument in write 
ing used to transfer property, usu- 
ally real estate. 

Default.—Omission, neglect or fail- 


ure. 

Defaulter.—One who fails to dis- 
charge a public duty, as to accouné 
for money intrusted to him. 

Defalcation.—A diminution: deficit, 

Defense.—The answer made by the 
defendant to the plaintiff’s action 
by demurrer or plea at law.. 

Del Credere.—A commercial term ime 
plying a guarantee of the solvency 
of the purchaser. 

Delivery.— Giving money or goods to 
another, 

Demand.—A peremptory urging of 
payment of a claim and exaction. 

Demithe=F9 convey, to bequeath by 
will. 

Demurrage.—Allowance for detention 
of a ship, 

Deposit.—A delivery of goods to be 
kept and returned without recome 
pense. 

Depository.—A trustee, one to whom 
something is committed for safe- 
keeping, also the place where such 
deposited goods are kept in store. 

Deputy.—One appointed to act for 
another; a representative or delee 
gate. 

Diplomacy.—The science of conducte 
ing negotiations between nations. 
Deviation.—iIn the law of marine ine 
surance, a voluntary departure 
without necessity from the regular 
course of the specific voyage ine 

sured. 

Discount.—An allowance or deduc- 
tion made for the payment of 
money before it is due. 

Discount Days.—The days of the 
week on which the directors of a 
bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Disability—Want of qualification; 
incapacity to do a legal act. 

Disaffirmance.—The annulling or cane 
celing of a voidable contract. 

Disfranchisement.—Expulsion of 
member from a corporation, 

Dishonor.—The non-payment of nex 
gotiable paper when due. 

Distress.—The taking of personal 
property to enforce the payment 
of something due, as rent. 

Divorce.—The separation of husband 
and wife by the sentence of law. 

Dividend.—A percentage of profits 
paid to stockholders. 


Domestic Relation.—The relations o¥ 
the members of a household or 
family. 

Donee.—The person to whom a gift 
or donation is made. 
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Donor.—One who confers. anything 
gratuitously. 

Dormant.—Silent partner, one who 
takes no share in the active busi- 
ness, but shares profit. 

DOrawback.—Money paid back on 
goods exported, a part or the whole 
of the duty charged. 

Draft.—An order from one man to 
another directing the payment of 
money, a bill of exchange. 

Drawee.—The person upon whom a 
bill of exchange is drawn, who is 
directed to make the payment. 

Drawer.—The person who draws or 
makes a bill of exchange. 

Dress Goods.—A term applied to fab- 
rics for the garments of women 
and children, usually of mixed ma- 
terials, such as silk and cotton 
silk and worsted, etc. 

Due i 
ment of debt; not transferable by 
mere indorsement. 

Dun.—To press urgently the payment 
of a debt. 

Duplicate.—A copy or counterpart of 
anything. 

Duress.—Personal restraint, or fear 
of personal injury or of imprison- 
ment; it nullifies all contracts into 
which it enters. 

Duties.—A tax levied by the Govern- 
ment on imported goods; money 
paid to the Government on im- 
ported and exported goods. 


5 


Earnest.—Something given by the 
buyer to the seller, to bind the 
bargain and prove the sale. 

coe —The right to use another’s 


and. 
effects —All kinds of personal prop- 


Elan English measure of length 
equal to 14%, yards; the Scotch ell 
is 1 3-100 yards. 

Embargo.—A detention of vessels in 
port; prohibition from sailing. 
Embarrassment.—Perplexity arising 
from insolvency or temporary in- 

ability to discharge debts. 

Embassy.—The public business in- 
trusted to diplomatic officers. 

Enact.—To make a law or establish 
by law. 

Engrosser.—One who buys large 
quantities of any goods in order to 
control the market. 

Embezzlement.—To appropriate pub- 


lic money to private use by a 
breach of trust. 
Emporium.—A_ place of extensive 


commerce, a market place. 
Emblements.—Growing crops of any 
kind produced by expense or labor. 
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Eminent Domain.—The right of sov- 
ereign power to take private prop- 
erty for public purposes. 

Equity of Redemption.—The righs 
which a mortgagor has to redeem 
his estate after the mortgage has 
come due. 

Endorse.—To endorse a note by writ- 
ing the name on the back. 

Entrepot—A bonded warehouse; 4 
storehouse for the deposit of goods; 
a free port. 

Equity.—A system supplemental to 
law, qualifying or correcting it in 
exireme cases. 

Escrow.—A deed or bond delivered 
by a third party to be held or de- 
livered to the guarantee or cred- 
itor upon the performance of some 
condition. 

Estate—The degree, quantity, na- 
ture, or extent of interest which a 
person has in real property. 

Estoppel.—A stop, a bar to one’s al, 
leging or denying a fact contrary 
to his own previous actions, alle- 
gation or denial. 

Exchange.—<Act of bartering; a bill 
drawn for money; a place where 
merchants meet; difference between 
the value in two places, or pre- 
mium or discount arising from 
purchase or sale of goods. 

Executed (of a contract).—Finished 

Excise.—Taxes or duties on articles 
produced and consumed at home; 
internal revenue tax. 

Execution.—A written command is- 
sued to a sheriff or constable after 
a judgment directing him to en- 
force it; the act of signing and 
sealing a legal instrument, or giv- 
ing it the form required to make 
it a valid act. 

Executor.—The person appointed by 
a testator to execute his will. 

Executory.—To be executed in the 
future. 

Exports.—That which is carried out 
of a country, as goods and produce 
in traffic. 

Express.—A courier; also regular 
and quick conveyance for pack- 
ages, etc. 

F 

Face.—The amount expressed on a 
note or draft. 

Factor.—An agent who sells and buys 
in his own name, being entrusted 
with the goods, in this respect dif- 
fering from a broker. 

beset igre invoice or bill of par- 
cels. 


‘Failure.—Becoming bankrupt. sus- 


pension of payment. 
Fac-simile—An exact copy or like- 
ness. 
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favor.—A note or draft is said to be 
in favor of the payee. 

Fee Simple.—Full ownership in land, 

Feud.—An estate in land held of a 
superior by service; a fief. 

Feudal System.—The system of feuds 
or fiefs as existing, especially dur- 
ing the middle ages. 

Finance.—Revenue, public 
income. 

Financier.—One skilled in financial 
operations; a treasurer. 

Firm.—All the members of a partner- 
ship taken together, a business 
house or company, the title used 

-_ by a business house. 

Firkin.—A measure of capacity: the 
fourthpart of a barrel, or eight or 
Nine gallons. 

Fiscal.—Pertaining to the 
treasury or revenue. 

Fixtures.—The part of the furniture 
of a store or office which is not 
movable, as gas pipes or burners, 
Partitions, ete. 

€. O. B.—Free on board; the bill or 
invoice with F.0O.B. includes the 
transporting to the shipping port 
and all the shipping expenses. 

fForeclose.—To cut off by a court 
judgment from the power of re- 
deeming mortgaged property. 

Foreclosure.—The process of cutting 
off the right or interest of the 
mortgager and his assignees in 
mortgaged premises. 

Forestall.—To buy goods on’ their 
way to market, intending to sell 
again at a higher price. 

forfeiture.—A loss of property, right, 
or office, as a punishment for an 
illegai act or negligence; some- 
times used for the thing forfeited. 

Folio.—A page in an account book, 
sometimes two opposite pages 
bearing the same serial number. 

Franc.—A silver coin used in France 
equal to about nineteen cents. 

fFrank.—To exempt from charge of 
portage. f 

Fraud.—A cunning deception or arti- 
fice to cheat or deceive another. 

Free Trade.—The policy of conduct- 
ing international commerce with- 
out duties. 

Freehold.—Land held by free tenure, 
or in fee simple, subject to no su- 
perior or conditions. 

Freight——Merchandise being moved 
from one place to another; the 
price paid for carrying freight; 
also a load or burden. 


Funded.—Turned into a permanent 
"am, on which annual interest is 
paid. 

funds.—The supply of money or the 
capital. 


money, 


public 
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Forgery.—The fraudulent making ot 
altering of a written instrument, 


G 

Gain.—Advantage, acquisition, accu- 
mulation, profit, 

Garbled.—Drugs, spices or other 
goods which have been sorted or 
picked over and freed from im- 
purities. . 

Gauging.—Measuring the capacity of 
casks, etc. . 

General Average.—A _ contribution 
made by the owners of a vessel 
and cargo toward the loss sus- 
tained by one of their number, 
whose property has been sacrificed 
for the general safety. 

General Ship.—A vessel navigated by 
its owner, receiving and carrying 
freight indifferently for all who 
apply. 

Gist.—The principal point of a ques- 
tion, the pith of the matter. 

Go-between.—Agent for both parties, 

Goods.—Same as chattels and effects, 

Good Will.—Benefit arising from the 
successful conduct of business by 
a certain person or firm, usually in 
a certain place; it is a property 
subject to transfer. 

Grant.—A transfer of a property by 
deed; a conveyance made by the 
Government. 

Gross,—Twelve dozen. 

Gross Weight.—Weight of goods in- 
cluding dust, dross, bag, cask, ete. 

Guaranty (or guarantee).—A con- 

- tract whereby one person engages 
to be answerable for the debt or 
default of another person. 

Guarantor.—He who makes a guar 
anty. 

Guardian.—One who has the care of 
the person and property of an 
orphan or’ other person. 


H 


Habeas Corpus.—A writ to bring a 
party before a court, to prevent 
false imprisonment. 

Haberdasher.—A seller of 
wares, as thread, pins, etc. 

Hand-book.—A book of reference; a@ 
manual. 

Hand-money.—Money paid the pur- 
chaser at the closing of a contract 
or sale. 

Harbor.—A port or haven for ships, 

Haven.—A port or shelter for ships, 
a harbor. 

High Seas.—The uninclosed waters 
of the ocean outside the boundaries 
of any country. 

Hollow Ware.—A trade name for 
camp and kitchen utensils made of 
cast-iron or wrought-iron. 


small 
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Honor.—To accept and pay when 
due. 

Husbandage.—An owner’s or an 
agent’s commission for attending 
to a ship. 

Hypothecate.—To pledge for the se- 
curity of creditor. 


Infant.—In law, one under the age 
of twenty-one years. 

Impolite.—Wanting in prudent man- 
agement; not politic. 

Import.—To bring in from abroad or 
a foreign country. — 

Importer.—The merchant who im- 
ports goods. 

Imposition.—Tax, toll, duty or excise 
prescribed by authority. 

Impost.—A tax or duty imposed on 
imported goods. 

Indemnify.—To recompense for loss, 
to reimburse. 

Indenture.—A mutual agreement in 
writing. 

Indorsement.—A writing on the back 
of a note. 

Indorser.—The one who makes the 
indorsement. 

Indorsee.—The person in whose favor 
the indorsement is made. 

Injunction.—An order or direction of 
the court compelling a certain per- 
son to refrain from doing some 
particular act or thing. 


Indulgence.—Extension of time of 


payment ; 
payment. 

Inland Bills——A draft or bills of ex- 
change drawn on a party in the 
same country as the drawer. 

Insolvency.—Inability to discharge 
debts when due. 

insurance.—Indemnity from loss; the 
premium paid. 

installment.—Payment of parts at 
different times. 

Interest.—Premium paid for the use 
of money. 

Internal Revenue.—The part of the 
Tevenue of our Government which 
is collected in the form of internal 
duties. 

Intestate.—Without a will. 


invalid.—Of no legal force. 


Inventory.—A list of merchandise 
made periodically for the purpose 
of knowing the quantity and value 
of unsold goods, in order to ascer- 
tain the condition of business. 

investment.--The laying out of 
money in the purchase of some 
species of property. 

Invoice.—A written account or Dill 
of merchandise bought; a bill of 
items. 


forbearing to press for 
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J 

Jett'son—Throwing goods overboard 
in case of peril, to lighten and 
preserve the ship. 

Joint Stock.—Stock held in company ; 
a species of partnership. 

Joint Tenancy.—Joint occupancy; 
not so close intimacy as partner- 
ship. 

fournal_—A book used to classify 
and arrange business transactions. 

Judgment.—The sentence of the law 
pronounced by the court upon any 
matter contained in the record, or 
in any case tried by the court. 

Judgment Debtor.— Party against 
whom a judgment is obtained.. 

Judgment Note.—A note in the usual 
form, with the addition of the 
power to confess judgment if not 
paid when due. 

JurisdictionThe power of exercis- 
ing judicial authority. 


K 

Kilogram.—The French measure of 
weight, equal to 2% Ibs. avoirdu- 
pois, or 1000 grains. 

Kiting or Kite Flying.—Exchanging 
checks on different banks, for the 
purpose of obtaining the use of 
money for a single day. 


tk 

Lame Duck.—A stock broker’s term 
for one who fails to meet his en- 
gagements. 

Landlord.—One who owns and rents 
or leases lands or houses; a hotel- 
Keeper. 

Larceny.—Theft; taking personal 
property belonging to another. 

Law Merchant.—The general body 
of usages in matters relative to 
commerce. 

Lay Days.—Days allowed for loading 
and unloading a cargo. 

Lay Down.—A phrase used to ex- 
press the entire cost of a commod- 
ity, including transportation, etc., 
at a place remote from its produc- 
tion or purchase. 

Lease.—A contract by which one 
grants to another for a period the 
use of certain real estate. 

Legal Tender.—That kind of money 
which by law can be offered in 
payment of a debt. 

Legacy.—A gift by will of personal 
property. 

Ledger.—A book in which a summary 
of accounts is preserved. 


Lessee.—One who takes an estate by 
a lease. 
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Letter of Credit—aA letter authoriz- 

ing credit to a certain amount to 

be given to the bearer; also a 

writien direction by some well- 

« known banker to someone to draw 

, upon him for any amount he 
chooses up to a specified limit. 

Liability —Obligations, debts. 

Libel._To defame by public writing, 
printing, signs, or pictures. 

License.—A grant or permission by 
the authorities. 

Lien.—A legal claim on property for 
debt. 

Liquidate—To clear off; to settle; 
to pay as debts. 

Lioyds.—A murine insurance associ- 
ation in London. The records of 
this society contain a complete his- 
tory of the sea, so far as concerns 
the number of shipwrecks, col- 
lisions, fires, piracies, mutinies, 


etc. 

Litigation—The act of litigating; 
judicial contest; a suit at law. 
Loan.—A thing furnished to another 
for temporary use, on condition 

that it be returned. 
Long Price.—Price after the duties 
are paid. 


1 


Malfeasance.—Evil conduct; 
deed. 

Maintenance.—Support by means of 
food, clothing and other conveni- 
encies. J ‘ 

Mandate.—A bailment of personal 
property in which the bailee un- 
dertakes without compensation to 
do some act for the bailor in re- 
spect to the thing bailed. 
Mandatory.—A person to whom a 
charge is given or business in- 
trusted. 

Manifest—An invoice of a ship’s 
cargo. 

Manufacture.—The process of reduc- 
ing raw material into a form suit- 
able for use. 


Marine.—Relating to the 
nautical. 

Maritime Law.—Law relating to har- 
bors, ships, seamen, 

Mare.—A weight of gold and silver, 
used as a measure of these metals 
in Europe. 

Mart.—A commercial center; a mar- 
ket place. 

Maturity.—The date when a note or 
draft falls due or is payable. 

Mercantile Law.—Law pertaining to 
trade and commerce. 

Merchandise.—Whatever is sold or 
bought in trade. 


/ 


illegal 


ocean ; 
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Merger.—The absorption or extin- 
guishment of one contract into an- 
other, 

Metallic Currency.—Silver and gold 
coins, forming the circulating me- 
dium of a country. 

Minor.--Same as infant; 
under twenty-one years. 

Misfeasance.—A trespass; doing im- 
properly an act that might be done 


a person 


lawfully. 
Misdemeanor.—A lower kind of 
crime; an indictable offense not 


amounting to felony. 

Mitigation. — The abatement of a 
judgment, penalty or punishment. 

Money.—Coin; any currency law- 
fully used instead of coin, as bank- 
notes. 

Money Broker.—A broker who deals 
in money. 

Monopoly.—Sole permission or ap- 
propriated power to deal in any 
species of goods. 

Monetary.—Pertaining to or consist- 
ing in money. 

Mortgage.—A grant or conveyance 
of an estate or property to a cred- 
itor, for the security of a debt, and 
to become void on payment of such 
debt. 

Municipal.—Of or belonging to a 
city. 

Municipal Law.—The system of law 
of any one nation or State. 

Muster.—A collection of samples. 


N 


National Banks.—Banks organized 
under the conditions of an act of 
Congress; they can issue bank- 
notes only to the amount of United 
States Bonds they have deposited 
in the U. S. Treasury; the object 
is to unify the currency. 

Navigation.—The science of conduct- 
ing vessels on the ocean. 

Negotiable.—Transferable by assign- 
ment or indorsement to another 
person. 

Negotiate.—To transact business; to 
hold in intercourse in bargain or 
trade. 

Negotiable Paper.—Notes, bills and 
drafts which may be transferred 
with all their rights by indorse- 
ment or assignment. 

Net.—Clear of all charges and de- 
ductions. 

Net Profits—Clear profit after de- 
ducting losses. 

Net Weight.—Weight of merchan- 
dise without bag, box or covering. 

Nominal.—In name only, very small, 
as a nominal price. 

Non-feasance.—An omission of what 
ought to be done. 
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Note.—A written or printed paper 
acknowledging a debt and promis- 
ing payment. 

Note Boek.—A book in which notes 
of hand are recorded. 

bh eho Seal.—Seal of a notary pub- 


Netayy Public.—A public officer who 
attests or certifies to acknowledg- 
ments of deeds and other papers, 
protests notes and bills. 

National Currency.—National bank 
bills. 

National Damages.—Those given for 
the violation of a right from which 
no actual loss has resulted. 

Nonuser.—A failure to use rights and 
privileges. 


0 
Obligation.—A duty; a binding en- 
gagement; a bond with a condition 
annexed. 
Open Account.—A running or unset- 
tled account with an individual or 


firm. 

Open Policy.—An insurance policy 

“ eovering undefined risks, which 
provides that its term shall be- 
come definite by subsequent addi- 
tions or indorsements. 

Option.—Permission to choose; a 
stockholder’s term for the priv- 
ilege of taking or delivering at a 
future day a certain number of 
shares of a given stock at a price 
agreed upon. 

Order.—A commission to purchase; 
direction to pay money or to de- 
liver goods. 

Order Book.—A book in which orders 
received are entered. 

Ordinary.—A ship in harbor is said 
to be in ordinary; of medium 
quality. 

Ordinance.—A rule, or order, or law; 
usually applied to the acts or laws 
passed by the common council of 
a city. 

Ordnance.—All kinds of large guns. 

Outlawed.—A debt is said to be out- 
,itwed that has existed for a certain 
length of time, after which the 
law, on that ground alone, prevents 
its being enforced. 

Ostensible Partners.—Those known 
to the public. 

Outstanding Accounts.—Book debts 
not yet colleeted. 

Outstanding Debts.—Unpaid debts. 

Overdraw.—To call for more money 
than is on deposit. 

Overdraft—A check paid above the 
amount on deposit. 

Overdue.—Applied to a note or draft. 
the specified time for payment of 
which has passed. 


Overt.— Apparent, manifest ; 


open. 
Qwe.—To be obliged to pay. 


P 

Panic.—A financial 
business, Men; a monetary pres- 
sure; generally the result of over- 
trading and speculation. 

Paper Money.—Biils of banks or of 
the Government passing current 
as money. 

Par.—State of equality in value, 
equality of nominal and actual 
value. 

Parol.—Oral declaration ; 
mouth. 

Par Value.—The face or nominal 
value of a commercial paper. 

Par of Exchange.—The value of a 
unit of one country’s coinage ex- 
pressed in that of another’s, 

Partner.—An associate in business; 
member of a partnership. 

Partnership.—Contract of two or 
more persons to join money, stock 
or skill in trade for mutual benefit. 

Part Owner.—One of several owners 
of a ship; the relation differs ma- 
terially from partnership. 

Pass Book.—A book kept by a cus- 
tomer in which entries of pur- 
chases is made; a bank book. 

Passport.—A permission from a Gov-~ 
ernment ‘to travel, with identifica- 
tion and certificate of nationality; 
a document carried by neutral 
merchant vessels in time of war 
for their protection. 

Pawnbroker.—One who holds money 
at interest on security of goods 
deposited. 

Payable.—Justly due; 
payment. 

Payee.—The person to whose order 
a note, bill or draft is to be paid. 

Payor.—One who pays. 

Penalty.—Forfeiture, or sum to be 
forfeited for non-performance of 
an agreement. 

Per Cent.—By the hundred; rates of 
interest, discount, ete. 

Percentage.—An allowance reckoned 
by hundredth parts; commission. 

Per Contra.—To the opposite side of 
an account. 

Permit.—Written authority to re- 
move dutiable goods. 

Petty Cash Book.—<Account of small 
receipts and expenses. 

Pledge.—A pawn; personal property 
deposited as security. 

Policy.—The written contract of in- 
surance. 

Port.—A harbor for vessels; 
mercial city. 

Port of Entry.—A port where a cus- 
tom house is established for the 
entry of imports. 
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Post Dated.—Having a date subse- 
quent to that at which it is actu- 
ally made. 

Posting.—To transfer from day book 
or journal to ‘the ledger. 

Post Obit—A promise to pay loans 
after the death of some person. 
Power of Attorney.—Written author- 
ity from one person to another to 

act for him. 

Preferred Creditor.— One whose 
claims a baukrupt debtor elects to 
settle first. 

Premises.—The thing previously men- 
tioned, lands, estate, etc. 

Premium.—The percentage paid for 
insurance; the excess of value 
above par. 

Price.—Current value, or rate paid 
or demanded .in barter. 

Price Current.—A statement show- 
ing prevailing price of merchan- 
dise, stocks or securities. 

Price List.—A list of articles with 
prices attached. 

Prima Facie.—At first view of ap- 
pearance. ‘ 

Principal—An employer; the head 
of a firm; a capital sum placed at 
interest. 

Proceeds. 
sale. 
Procuration.—A general letter or 
power of attorney; an instrument 
empowering one person to act for 

another. 

Produce.—Farm products of all 
kinds. 

Profit and lLoss.—An account in 
which gains and losses are bal- 
anced. 

Promissory Note.—(See Note). 

Pro Rata.—A proportional distribu- 
tion. 

Protective Tariff—Duty imposed on 
imports to encourage manufacture. 

Protest.—A formal declaration made 
by a notary for want of payment 
of a note or bill of exchange. 

Purveyor.—One who supplies pro- 
visions. 


The sum realized by a 


Qa 

Quarantine.—To prohibit a ship from 
intercourse with shore when sus- 
pected of having contagious dis- 
eases on board; the place of 
such prohibition. 

Quasi.—As if; as though; quasi 
corporations are bodies like cor- 
porations, and yet not strictly cor- 
porations. 


R 
Rate.—The ratio or standard. 
Ratification.—Giving force to a con- 
tract made by the person in ques- 
tion, but now in force, or by an- 
other man as his agent. 


Real Estate.—Property in houses or 
lands. 

Real Property.—That which is fixed 
or immovable; land with whatever 
is erected or growing upon it, with 
whatever is beneath cr above the 
surface. 

Rebatement.—Deduction on account 
of prompt payment, discount. 

Receipt.—An acknowledgment of pay- 
ment in writing. 

Receipt Book.—A book in which re- 
ceipts are filed. 

Receiver.—An officer appointed by a 
court to hold in trust property in 
litigation, or to wind up the affairs 
of a bankrupt concern. 

Reciprocity Treaty.—A commercial 
treaty between two nations secur- 
ing mutual advantages. 


Reclamation.—A claim made against 
the seller of goods which prove de- 
ficient or defective. 

Refund.—To repay; to restore. 


Register.—A ship’s paper issued by 
the Custom House, stating descrip- 
tion, mame, tonnage, nationality 
and ownership. 

Registry.—The entering or recording 
of real estate conveyances in books 
of public record. 

Remittance.—Transfer of funds from 
one party to another. 

Release.—An instrument in the gen- 
eral form of a deed which in dis- 
tinct terms remits the claim to 
which it refers. 

Remedy.—The legal means employed 
to enforce a right or redress an in- 
jury. 

Rent.—Compensation for the use of 
Teal property. 

Repository.—A warehouse or store- 
house. 

Reprisal.The seizure of ships or 
property to indemnify for unlaw- 
ful seizure or detention. 

Resources,—Available means; funds. 

Respondential Bond.—A pledge of a 
cargo at sea. 

Retail.—Selling goods in small quan- 
tities. 

Retire.—t'o take up one’s note before 
due; to relinquish business. 

Returns.—Profit of an investment. 

Revenue.—Income; return; annual 
income of a nation for public uses. 

Revenue Cutters.—Small vessels to 
aid revenue officers in the collec- 
tion of duties or to prevent smug- 
gling. 

Reversion.—Right to possess proper- 
ty after the happening of some 
event, as the death of a person. 

Revert.—To fall again into the pos- 
session of the donor, or of the for- 
mer proprietor. 
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Bale.—Transfer of property for a 
consideration. 

Salvage—A compensation to those 
who rescue a ship or a cargo from 
loss. 

Salvor.—One who voluntarily saves 
a ship or a cargo from peril. 

Sans Recourse.—Without recourse ; 
sometimes added to the indorse- 
ment of a note or bill to protect 
an indorser from liability. 

Scrip.—Certificate of stock given be- 
fore registration. 

Secondarily.—Applied to an indorser 
of a note or drawer of a Dill, sig- 
nifying that he is only condition- 
ally liable, or liable if the maker 
and drawee fail. 

Seaworthy.—Fit for a voyage and 
properly equipped. ; 
Sample.—A small portion of mer- 
chandise taken as a specimen of 

quality. ; 

Securities—Documents securing a 
right to property. 

Seize.—To take possession of by vir- 
tue of a warrant or legal authority. 

Beller’s @ption.—A term mostly con- 
fined to the sales of stocks, for a 
sale which gives to the seller the 
option of delivering the article 
sold within a certain time, the 
buyer paying interest up to de- 
livery. ; 

Shipment.—That which is shipped; 
embarkation. 

Set-off.—A claim which one party 
has against another who has a 
claim against him; a counter 
claim. 

Shipper.—One who. gives } erchan- 
dise to another for trans] vtation. 

Sight.—Time of presenting bill to 
drawee. 

Short.—To “sell short” is to sell for 
future delivery what one does not 
possess, in hopes that prices will 


all. 

Shrinkage.—Reduction in bulk or 
measurement. 

Short Exchange.—Bills of exchange 
payable at sight or in a few days. 

Sight Draft.—One payable at sight, 
i. e., when presented. 

Signature—The name of a_ person 
written with his own hand, signi- 
fying his consent to the writing 
above it. 

Silent Partner.—One who furnishes 
capital, but takes no active part in 
a business. 

Simple Interest.—Interest on princi- 
pal alone; not compound. 

Sinking Fund.—A fund set apart 
from earnings or other income, for 
the redemption of debts of Govern- 
ment, or of a corporation. 


Sleeping Partner.—One who shares 
the profits of a business without 
letting his name appear, or taking 
part in it actively. 

Slop Shop.—A store where cheap 
ready-made clothing is sold. 

Smuggler.—One who avoids the pay- 
ment of duties by secretly import- 
ing goods into a country; a vessel 
engaged in smuggling. 

Solvency.—Ability to pay all debts 
or just claims. 

Specialty.—A contract or obligation 
under seal. 

Statement.—Usually a list of prop- 
erty, or resources and liabilities. 
Speculation.—A business investment 
out of the ordinary run of trade. 
Stamp Duty.—Law requiring stamps 
to be affixed to checks and proprie- 

tary articles. 

Solicitor.—An attorney or advocate; 
the title of a person admitted to 
practice in the court of chancery 
or equity. 

Staple.—Principal commodity of a 
country or district. 

Statistics—A collection of facts ar- 
ranged and classified. 

Statute.—A positive law, established 
by act of legislature. 

Statute Law.—Enactments by the 
legislature, written, as opposed to 
common or unwritten law. 

Sterling.—Lawful or standard money 
of Great Britain. 

Stock.—Shares in the capital of a 
corporation ; goods on hand, 

Stock Broker.—One who buys and 
sells stock on commission. 

Stock Exchange.—Place where shares 
of stocks are bought and sold. 

Steckholder.—One who holds shares 
of stock. 

Steck Jebber.—One who speculates in 


stocks. 

Stipend.—Settled pay or compensa- 
tion for services. 

Stipulation.—A contract or bargain. 

Stoppage in Transitu.—The seller of 
goods upon credit resuming pos- 
session after their shipment be- 
fore they get into actual possession 
of the buyer. 

Storage.—Sums 
goods; the 
goods. 

Stowage.—Careful 
cargo in a ship. 


Sundries.—Unclassified articles. 


Sue.—To seek justice by a legal proc- 
ess. 


Supercargo.—An agent who accom- 
renee a cargo to care for it and 
sell it, 


paid for storing 
business of storing 


arrangement of 
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Surcharge.—An overcharge. 

Surety.—One who binds himself to 
pay money in case another person 
fails to pay, to fill a contract or to 
serve with integrity. 

Surveyor—Agent of an insurance 
company to examine and report on 
applications for marine‘ or fire in- 
surance. 

Suspead.—To fail; to stop payment. 

Sutler.—One authorized to sell goods 
to an army. 

Suttle Weight.—Weight after tare is 
deducted. 

Suspense Account.—An account used 
to contain balances of personal ac- 
counts which may be considered 
doubtful. 


T 


Tacit._Implied but not expressed. 
Tally.—Keeping account by checking 
ff. 


off. 

Tally Man.—One who receives pay- 
ment for goods in weekly insiall- 
ments. 

Tare.—An allowance for the cask, 
bag or covering in which goods 
are contained. 

Tariff.—A list of duties to be im- 
posed on goods imported or ex- 
ported. 

Tax.—A levy made upon property 
for the support of the Government. 

Teller.—Officer in a bank who re- 
ceives and pays out money. 

Tenants.—Those who lease or rent 
real estate. 

Tenants in Common.—Persons hold- 
ing land, ete., by several and dis- 
tinct titles and not by joint title. 

Tenement.—That which is held. 

Tender.—Offer to supply money or 
articles; to offer or present for ac- 
ceptance. 

Tenure.—The manner 
property in lands. 

Testator.—The person leaving a valid 
will, 

Textile Fabrics.—All kinds of woven 
goods, generally restricted to piece 
goods. 

Tickler.—A book containing memo- 
randa of notes and debts, arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

Time Bargain.—A contract fo the 
future sale of stock. 

Time Draft.—A draft maturing at a 
future specified time. 

Tonnage.—The weight of goods car- 
ried in a boat or ship. 

Trade Discount.—-An allowance made 
to dealers in the same line. 

Trade Mark.—Letters, figures, or de- 
vices used’ on goods and labels 
which a manufacturer has the sole 

\ tight to use. 
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Trade Price.—That allowed by whole- 
sale dealers to retailers. 

Trade Sale.—An auction by and for 
trade; especially of booksellers. 
Trades Union.—A combination of 
workingmen to protect their own 

interests. 
Traffic.—Business done, 
that of a railroad. 
Transshipment. — Removing goods 
from one ship or conveyance to 
another. 
Transportation. — Conveying 
from one place to another. 
Transit Duty.—Tax imposed on goods 
for passing through a country. 
Traveler.—A commercial agent; a 
drummer, 
Transact—To perform commercial 
business; to conduct matters. 
Transfer.—To convey right, title or 
property. 

Treasury.—A place where pyblic 
revenues are deposited and kept. 
Treasury Notes.—Notes of various 
denominations issued by the Gov- 
ernment, and received in payment 
of all dues, except duties on im- 

ports. 

Treaty.—An agreement or compact 
between two or more nations. 

Tret.—Allowance for 7~~te of 4 lbs. 
in 104 lbs., after ware has been 
deducted. 

Triplicate—To make three copies of 
a paper; the third copy. 

Trustee.—One who is intrusted with 
property for the benefit of another. 


U 


Ullage.—What a cask lacks of be- 
ing full. 

Unclaimed Goods.—Goods in Govern- 
ment storehouses unclaimed after 
three years from importation, ot 
on which duties have not been 
paid, may be sold at auction. 


Ultimo or Ult.—Last month. 


Uncurrent.—Not current; not pass- 
ing in common payment, 

Undersell.—To sell below the trade 
price. 

Underwriter.—An insurer, so called 
because he underwrites his name 
to the condition of the policy. 

Unseaworthy.—Unfit for voyage in 
condition or equipment. 

Unsound.—In bad condition; of 
doubtful solvency. 

Usage of Trade.—Custom, or the fre- 
quent repetition of the same act 
in business. 

Usance.—Business custom which is 
generally conceded and acted upon. 

Usury.—Exorbitant interest, for- 
merly merely interest. 


especially 
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United States Notes.—A written 
promise to pay to the bearer, on 
demand, a certain sum of money, 
issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment and used as money. 


Vv 


ValidHaving legal strength or 
force. 

Validity. The quality of being good 
in law. 

Value.—Rate of estimated worth; 
amount obtainable in exchange for 
a thing. 

Value Received.—Phrase used in 
notes or bills to express a consid- 
eration indefinitely. 

Valued Policy.—One which fixes the 
value of property insured. 

Vend.—To sell. 

Vendee.—The person to whom a 
thing is sold. 

Vender.—A seller. 

Vendue.—An auction sale. 

Venture.—A mercantile speculation 
or investment. 

Void.— Null; having no legal or 
binding force. 

Voidable-—Having some force, but 
capable ©? heing adjudged void. 
Voucher.—a wook, receipt, entry or 
other document which establishes 

the truth of accounts. 
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Wages.—Hire, reward, salary. 

Waiver.—The act of waiving; of not 
insisting on some right, claim or 
privilege, 


Wares.—Goods, merchandise, com- 
modities. 
Warehouseman.—One who _ stores 


goods for pay. 

Warrant.—A precept authorizing an 
officer to seize an offender and 
bring him to justice; also to in- 
sure against defects. 

Warranty. — An undertaking that 
goods of title are as represented. 

Wastage.—Loss in handling; shrink- 
age. 

Waste.—Refuse material. 

Waybill—A document containing a 
list and description of goods sent 
by a common carrier by land. 

Wharfage.— Fee or duty for using a 
wharf. 

Wharfinger.—The proprietor of a 
wharf. 

Wreckage. — Merchandise 
wreck. 

Wreck-Master..--A person appointed 
by law te take cnarge of goods, 
etc., thrown ashore after a ship- 
wreck. 
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